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FOREWORD 


5^ commcnJcd that ninety pcicent of all scientists are still living. 
Jh)S still present on the scene” phenomenon is equally true for all who act as 
specialists in the fields of guidance, student penonnel work, and counseling — in 
fact, the percentage here is lllxly to be ninety-five percent or more. The past sixty 
years, and in particular the past forty years, haw seen a vigorous growth in these 
fields. In schools and colleges alone at least 60,000 men and women have become 
counselors or student personnel worlrers during the past four decades and certainly 
most of these are still active. 

Growth in this field has been too rapid for smooth and systematic development. 
The need for such personnel in schools and colleges, and mote recently in employ- 
ment services, hospitals, rehabilitation agencies, etc., has been so pressing that 
many people have been employed who were professionally prepared in only a slight 
sense. Even if they had known all that was available in our professional curricula, 
this still tvould have been grossly insufficient, for we simply hasen’t known enough! 
To a dismaying degree the demand for professional help has outstripped our sub- 
stantive knowledge of human behavior. As a consequence the emphasis in prepara- 
tion in one decade has been superseded by another emphasis in the next decade. 
The \'OC3tion3l information emphasis of one decade, for example, became lire 
psychological measurement emphasis of the next; and it in turn yielded to a clini- 
cal emphasis such as in that found in child guidance clinics. 

Even more competitive have been the theories of behavior (personality theories) 
presented for the guidance of the professional uorkcr. Psj’choanalysis reigned for 
a time wth its most vigorous form today bring Adler's individual psychology. Its 
concepts, as well as those of atomistic psychological measurement, were challenged 
by Gestalt and organismic psychology and, more recently, by perceptual psychology 
and phenomenology. Perhaps the mtst recent contenders for focused attention are 
various learning theories and particnbrly the concept of behavior modification. 

Such a succession of theories about “what is” must be expected in any science 
Of profession, but the near-tragedy in counseling is that we have been forced to 
work with clients under certain assumptions about behavior before the theory in 
vogue bad been tested adequately. The theory was still “wet behiiid the ears" at 
the time we were required by urgent conditions of need to utilize it in doling with 
the life problems of clients. Of course efements of each of these practices and 
theories have been validated and have become a part of our core of substantial 
knowledge of behavior. Practitioners currenrty in the field, hower er, include those 
who entered during the measurement eta, the psychoattahais era. the phenomeno- 
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logical era - and they must rvoih side by side mtl. our desperately .rapoitarrt toys 
arid girls! Perhaps the eommon psychological thread through rt u 1 is our 
for the client’s self-respect and the adequacy of his interpersonal behavior. lUC 
most common philosophy of today in counseling and student personnel ivort is 
probably that of existentialism, uith its focus on the importance of the person in 


the “now.” , 

This booV piesents a good sampling of the cutrcntly active men and women wno 
have been ptoN-iding leadership in this field since the 19?0’s and 1940's. (Some of 
the tall figures of this period are gone — I can thinh quickly of Lc^ns Terman, 
E. K. Strong, W. M. Proctor and W. C. Eclb, my proctors at Stanford, of Arthur 
Jones at Pennsjh-ania, Harry Kitson at Columbia, etc. — but most arc Ihang.) 
Two authors in this hook, ugorottS men in their middle fifties, have died since 
their chapters were w-ritten. Those of us who knew Ed Roeber and Buford Stcfflrc 


still count them as “currently acth'c.” 

I would stress that this is only 3 sampling of the total population of the highly 
visible people in the field. Any individual on the nominating panel mentioned 
in the preface — I was not one of the panel — would doubtlessly have included 
certain others on his list, but the frequency of nominations determined the issue 
except for the four who did not for various reasons accept the invitation to partici- 
pate. Yet this collection of papers nill give the reader 0 pretty good idea of those 
whose reflections upon their past and whose re/onnu/at/ons for the future arc cur- 
rently most influential. All but two of these authors arc members of the American 
Psychological Association as uell as the American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
dation. The age range is from 45 to 74, with the majority of course in the fifties 


and early sixties. All but tuo luve written influential textbooks in the field — 
some have written from five to ten such books! A hasty reading of the table of 
contents discloses the names of six who have served as president of APGA and the 
names of at least eight mote who arc past presidents of orre of its divisions or of 
the Division of Counseling Psychology in APA. All but six have had a major in- 


terest in the professional preparation of counselors and student personnel workers. 

So this book comes as close to a national point of view as could be provided. 
The genius of the volume is, however, more in the concept of the editors in bavnng 
each person present himself as well as his or her ideas, than in the careful selection 
of the authors. Each chapter is a kind of personal gestalt of the writer as he sees 
himself or herself in an autobiographical perspective, presents the best of his writ- 
ings of a lifetime, and then cogitates on what he thinks is most important for the 
present and the immediate future. The book as a whole provides a rather grand 
sweep of ideas, but some readers will End it even mote useful as a means of getting 
to “know” someone about whom they have heard. 

The introductory chapter by the two editon is especially valuable, it seems to 
me, because it examines the social scene within which the counselor and the 
student personnel worker must operate. The tuo authon of this chapter present 
a penetrating analysis of the various factors in our society and in the lives of par- 
ticular groups of people with which the counselor must be familiar if be wishes to 
consider himself contemporaij'. A professional in our field must know more than 
people, he must know the present and cme^ing cultural characteristics that deter- 
mine so much of a client’s atUtudes and behavior. He must be “tuned in” to a 
culture as well as to 3 person. 
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PREFACE 


Wthin the pajt few years guidance has emerged as a major aspect of education. 
Nun^rous bools and articles dealing svith this topic, the rapid increase in the 
number of HOrkers in the field, and a mote recent concern for guidance at the 
elementary level all attest to the fact that guidance is a nccessajy component of 
the educational S)^tcm. Yet in spite of the deepening interest in and influence of 
guidance, there is no single source to which the student can turn for an orderly 
surv’cy of current thinking with an historical perspective in the field. Thus it 
seems highly desirable to pull together the ideas of a number of leaders in the field 
under one cover in the form of a book. 

Har’iog agreed upon the desirability of such an undertaking, we w'ere faced wth 
the task of selecting scholarly and experienced individuals representative of the 
field of counseling and guidance. At this point we solicited the advice of our 
professional colleagues and the suggesb'ons of a number of officers in the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. Tbdr helpful suggestions resulted in the 
selection of a panel of seven members of APCA, including past presidents of that 
group or presidents of an APGA division. The task of the panel «-as to select 20 
to 25 individuals widely recognized as leading contributors to the field. The panel 
agreed upon a total of 26 people whose ideas should be presented. 

Each of tlie 26 individuals was invited to prepare an original paper setting fortli 
his current ideas and approaches to guidance. Three individuals declined, one 
because of poor health. A fourth wished to contribute a previously published 
paper, but agreements on reprinting could not be reached. Thus a total of 22 
individuals contributed papers for the lest. 

From the beginning, we felt that this book should present both the individual 
and his w'Ork. For that reason each author was asked to prepare an autobiography 
and a selected list of his maj'or writings. We believe that the inclusion of auto- 
biographical material will provide the student of counseling and guidance rrith a 
rnbwnr »hjw' «sjwV •assvA'.ilwAsvawwjsd Avir /wsetiswe 

We are indebted to several indhriduak who gave valuable suggestions and 
assistance in the preparation of this book. First, W'C w-ish to expr«s our deep 
appredatlon to the authors whose interest and efforts made this book possible. 
Their cooperation and their patience in working with us on this project « indica- 
tive of their interest and dedication to the field of counseling and guidance. Our 
contacts willi the authors, often through lengthy correspondence or by long-distance 
telephone, have been personally pleasant and professionally rewarding. Recently a 
review of Frank Parsons’ book Choosing a Vocation suggested that a new father of 

ix 
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guidance and counseling ought to be found. We feel that the contributors to this 
book may well be the fathers of the cuitenl guidance and counseling movement. 

Special acknowledgements are due C. Gilbert Wrenn of Macalestcr College, 
con^ting editor in guidance and counseling for Houghton Mifflin. His wsc 
counsel and his perceptive judgment were most helpful. Tiic experience of work- 
ing with Dr. Wrenn has been invaluable for both of us. We also would like to 
express our appreciation for several helpful suggestions prosided by our colleagues 
Drs. George Leonard and Lewis Walton. 

The editors also wish to thank their wi\-cs. Hare! and Diana, for their under- 
standing and encouragement during the period of the book’s preparation, 

Detroit, Michigan Willum H. Vax Hoose 

John J. Pietrofesa 
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COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 
IN THE TAVENTIETH CENTURY 

Reflections and Reformulations 



An Overview 


COUNSELING IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Counseling is a unique product of the American educational system. It 
has deep roots in our democratic concern for the rights, dignity, and vvorth of 
the individual. Beginning on a small scale during the first two decades of the 
present centurj’, guidance, and more specifically counseling, has developed 
into a vital part of the educational program at all levels. Further, within the 
past two decades counseling has also found its way into such noneducational 
settings as emploj-ment services, rehabilitation centers, hospitals, and industry. 
At this writing it is quite appropriate to describe guidance as a movement 
permeating all aspects of society. 


Perspectwe 

A complete understanding of counseling as it exists in hvcnticth-century 
America necessitates some attention to the historical highlights of the guid- 
ance movement throughout the last six decades. \VIiiIe we can accept the 
notion that guidance in some form has existed for centuries, it is only during 
the present cenluiy that it has developed a set of distinctive puiposes, func- 
tions, and nomenclature of its own. 

Historically, guidance had its beginnings in the vocational guidance move- 
ment originated by Frank Parsons in Boston just after the turn of the twenti- 
eth century. Parsons, considered by many to be the father of guidance, at- 
tempted to assess the indjwdiJ3j5 capabilities, to determine the demands of 
each 1 -ocation, and tlien to place the individual in the appropriate job. He 
elaborated upon these procedures in his book Choosing a Vocation, post- 
humously published in 1909. the vocational guidance movement was 

aided to some degree by the contributions in ps\-cIioIogicaI measurement of 
Catteil (1890) and Binct (1905), and in mental health concepts by Beers’ 

A Mind Thai Found Itself (1909), adequate indiwdual appraisal instruments 
were not available until after World Wat I. 

There is some disagreement as to exaclh' when formalized guidance b^n 
in schools As early as 1898, Jesse B. Da\is was initiating guidance actinlics 
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in Central High School in Detroit, and in 1904 Eli Wraver was conducting 
vocational placement services at Boy’s High School in Brooklyn, I;-™ Yod. 
In 1913 a guidance conference in Grand Rapids, Michigan, resuUcd m 
establishment of the National Vocational Guidance AssociaUom One ot the 
6rst city-wide guidance programs was officially established m Grand lupids 


During the 1920’s and ’30’s, seconda^ schools and colleges began placing 
special emphasis upon psychological testing and counseling in an effort to help 
the individual in his total adjustment. Tire pre-World War 11 decade saw 
also well-organized and professionally staffed personnel programs in several 
industries and the establishment of guidance centers and mental health clinics 
in many communities. Several federal efforts to provide pidance services 
during the 1930’s were made by such agencies as the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the National Youth Administration. 

Prior to 1938 there was no unit in the U. S. Office of Education for guid- 
ance. During its 1938 conference, the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion proposed the establishment of a guidance ser\ices section, and tire Carne- 
gie Foundation made a\'ailable $40,000 to help in organizing the National 
Occupational Conference and promoting the journal Occupations. During the 
following year, the U. S. Commissioner of Education appointed Richard Allen 
to the position of guidance consultant and by the end of 1938 the office of 
Occupational Information and Guidance Services was established (Miller, 
1961. p. 162). 

World Wat II had a significant influence upon the development of per- 
sonnel worh in many areas. Twcnl>' million men and women were “processed” 
through personnel activities in the military' or in industry. Research studies 
and personnel activities related to the war effort contributed greatly to our 
understanding of personalitj’ and adjustment. Rehabilitation of casualties 
with mental illness was a prime concern. Following the war, counseling pro- 
grams for veterans provided extensive aid in helping the returning serviceman 
plan his future, overcome personal adjustment problems, and readjust to 
civilian life. The postwar period was also characterized by an increased na- 
tional interest in mental health and a renewed emphasis upon individual 
differences. 


Tluoughout the second quarter of this century the work of Sigmund Freud 
sUmulated a great deal of interest in emotional man. Much of Freud's think- 
ing, as, for example, on catharsis and the defense mechanisms, helped coun- 
ters to find some ne^v understanding in their work with youth and adults. 
ITiwe ronc^ts influenced very slightly the writings of J. G. Darley (1937), 
«>me\vhat more the work of Carl Rogers 
^ c v*; ^ interest in counseling as a 

me hod of helping individuak resolve concerns and deal with frustrations. 

; l® !- WflUamson, and Rogers differed, their 

imoolbXu h™? “"“ding Pracess. Another 

S • ° "'a'" n dinical (personal mean- 

ings) emphasis in guidance and counseling in contrast to the earlier actuarial 
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emphasis (inferences from measurement data and records). In Ujc modern 
sense, the work of both Rogers and Williamson was more clinical than earlier 
methods which placed strong emphaas upon self-analysis and occupational 
informabon (Miller, 1961, p. 168). 

The rising interest in counseling in the late 194D’s is illustrated by sm-eral 
developments iri counselor preparation. In 1947 the National Vocational 
Guidance Association appointed a committee to prepare a statement on tlic 
preparation of counselors. The final report of tin's committee outlined a 
common core of training for all counselors. One of these core areas included 
not only the use of such tools and techniques as the interview, testing, and 
inventories, but also tlie study of personality and the growth arid develop- 
ment of the individual. 

In 1949 and 1952 the Division of Counseling and Guidance (later the 
Division of Counseling Psychology*) of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, focused its attention upon tire preparation of counselors. Within more 
recent times the American Personnel and Guidance Assoaation, founded in 
1951 to integrate several existing national organizations, has given increased 
attention to counseling and professional counselors.* 

The rapid growth of counseling in this country is most clearly observable 
in numbers. In 1917 it was estimated that there were 50 school counselors 
in the United States, By 1958 thdr number liad grown to 12,000 in the 
secondary schools and ten years later to 38,000 full-time equivalent coun- 
selors (Shertzer and Stone, 1968, p. 117). The total number of both full- and 
part-time counselors in 1965 was 42,124 (Shertzer and Stone, 1968, p. 119). 
Within the past five years, considerable increase in the number of counselors 
has been noted, particularly at the elementary level. In 1967 a report of a 
national survey of elementary scliool guidance revealed that 3,837 fuIV and 
part-time counselors were working in elementary schools. By 1969 their nuni* 
bw had increased to 5,929 (Van Hoose and Kurtz. 1969). Federal govern- 
ment concerns for children and youth, and such agendes as tlje Youth Corps 
and the Job Corps, have had a major impact upon the expansion of guidance 
and counseling sem<^ for out-of-sebooJ youth. By a conservative estimate, 
there are at least 50,000 counselors in the U.S. today. 


CiiANcrNC Emphases 

While progress in guidance during the past six decades is observable, nu- 
merous changes arc also clearly visible. Tlic following quotes indicate some 
changes in concepts and functions over the jxars. 

the chief work of the vocational counselor is to deal with indiriduaJ persont 
wiio arc in need of help in choosing a lifc-caicer (Bomcr, 1913, P-107) . 

vocational guidance must take for its funct«Hi the conservation of human a- 
souiccs (Spaulding, 1915, p. 69). 

1 me events cited aW btiefly mark some of the 

Readers interested in a more complete acawnt ihrwtd read (^apjer J ci Bonw. . i 
at Work, and Chapter 6 in Miller, FaunA:tions of Cwdance. 
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We have pomled out abme that happiness, good dtiOTShip, morali^- , and sonal 
nsehdncss are frequently bound up mth the choice of a vocation (Brener, 

P-5)- . 

Guidance is . - . inseparable aspect of the educational process that is 
concerned svith helping indh-iduals discover their needs, assess their potmtialities, 
dei-elop their life purposes, formulate pbns of action in the service “1 fh“C pur- 
poses, and proceed to their realiaation (Jones and Hand, 1938, pp- 24-2>) . 

Guidance is founded upon the principle of the conseivation of human Jife and 
human energy-; it is based upon the fact of human need (Jones, 1931, p- 3)- 
The purpose of most helping professions, including guidance counsehng, is fa 
hance the personal de\'elopment, the psjchologjcal growth toward a socialized 
malurit)’ of its clients (Rogers, 1962, p. 428). 


To assist the immature but growing pupil in a better understanding of himself, to 
thint through with him the meanings of personal choices, to encourage him to 
optimal academic producti\Hty, to give dignity to his individualitj’, this is the nature 
of guidance (Peters and Farwell, 1967, p. 5). 


Thus, the emphasis has shifted from a view of guidance as vocational assis- 
tance to a concern for the total dex’elopment of the indhidual. Changes 
have also occuned in our notions about the scope of guidance. Guidance has 
become a point of \iew, a concept, while counseling is a service. In the past 
counseling was viewed as a service presided primarily for adolescents in the 
secondary school. More recently it has expanded to include the elementary 
grades and all coTleg^te institutions. 

The changes in concepts of counseling and functions of counselors have re- 
sulted from our inaeased psychological sophistication, an analj’sis of man- 
power demands, and a gro%\ing concern for the indinduaTs right to maVe 
his own decisions. Such influences, however, do not fully explain all that has 
happened daring the past few decades. Guidance is an intrinsic part of the 
American educational system and is vitally influenced by changes in the larger 
sodety. The life of e\'ery’ citizen is being influenced by these changes. Many 
are Irmiled to America, but others are global in nature. These dynamic forces 
have numerous implications for education. 


SOCUI. CONtFLEXlTY AnD CHA^-CE 

Numerous forces have had a vital influence upon the rapid change and 
complerity which charactaizes the present era. Some of these forces are 
contradictory. We believe in new things and welcome material progress, but 
rve also des-ouUy belie\'e in people, thdr rights, their freedom of choice, and 
meir ^ucab'on. The most powerful influences upon sodal chanse include 
technology, 2) increased communication 
I 9 S *p direction ( Wrenn, 

impact upon the world of woii 
prapleshv^ Automalioa is now u fact of hfe. Automated pro- 
Msses male it possible both to produce more and to produce items that would 
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be too expensive to produce by hand. Just as automated processes can out- 
produce man s hands and senses, computers can now come close to out- 
producing his brain. Computers also male it possible for man to analyze 
arid put to use the vast amount of information that comes from our scientific 
laboratones. 


Scientific achievements such as communications satellites and rapid tians* 
oceanic transportation have made the traditional geographic isolation of 
Ameria a thing of the past. Living and interacting svith people from other 
countries changes our insights, our understanding, and our values. We are no 
longer isolated from the problems that beset other nations of the world. These 
conditions cause us to lecMmine several aspects of our own society and, in 
the process, create uncertainties for the individual. 

The search for purpose is both national and personal, perhaps the one 
\vithin tJie other. Wrenn's analogy illustrates this point: “It is as though a 
family had gone through its physical growing stages, had a home and income, 
had children who w’cre half-groMTi and who were asking. 'What’s it all about 
Pa?’ We are uneasily aware that \vc have grown very fest, have our feet on 
solid economic and danociaHc ground, but can’t see the next steps clearly’’ 
(Wrenn, 1962, p. 12). The American society offers to its parridpants the 
greatest opportunities for self-fulfillment that any society throughout Wstory 
has been able to pronde. Needs, both psychotic and viscerogeni^ can be 
satisfied in any number of ways. Tliis certainly makes possible increased con- 
cern with satisfaction of the higher need levels of man. But at the same rime 
partidpation within the American society is taxing. Conflicting values and 
standards, for example, often lead to inner confusion and sometimes rebellion. 
Further, the wide range of choices and alternatives available to the members 
of a dynamic society creates choice anxieties and uncertainties not encountered 
in an earlier day. 


The American Family 

The American family structure has undergone vast changes within the past 
few decades. 'These clianges are the result of urbanization, improvement in 
the economy, changes in tJje traditional methods of work and changes in the 
husband-wife relationship, in terms of both increased equality for women and 
a decrease in male authority, and of a breakdown in family cohesiveness. 

Bronfenbrenner (1967, p. 60) and Ginzbu^ (1963, p. 195) have docu- 
mented the following changes in the American family; 


1. Child-rearing practices tend to be mote democratic. ^ _ 

2. Many responsibilities for child-rearing have shifted to outside agencies. , 

3. Relationships with relatives are weak or nonexistent. 

4. More mothers work outside the home. 

5. The father is often absent from the home. 

6. Social and vocational mobility hav-e increised. 

7. Recreation has moved outside the home. 


Otlrer widely discussed problems of the American fsmily include a high 
divorce rate resulting in one-parent hornet a high inddence of emotional 
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divorce and bickering rvithin the home, parental uncertain^-, 

SDonsihility of children and youth. Whether one viem the American lam y 

^th great alarm is hardly the point here. TIic fact is that the , 

sociaUnstitution is far from perfect and that these condemns do 

lems for children and youth. Many factors inBucnnng the family are h^ 

the control of parents. Conditions of life and living have 

family has felt the impact of this change. Counselors should he J-™"’ | 

able about the interrelationship o£ such family factors and be slow to prejudge 

the home and the parents (Wrenn, 1962, p. 32) . 


Education 

Dramatic change has taken place in tlie American public school during 
the past two decades. While this change may be more cvolutionarj* tlian 
rev’olutionarj’, there is no doubt that schools are deeply involved in the 
broader social revolution. Some of the most visible changes of major concern 
to the counselor are discussed below. ^ , 

1. Changes in curriculum. There arc numerous signs of change in todays 
curriculum at all levels of education. New innovations have made possible 
programmed materials, instructional lots, televised teaching, and special tuto^ 
ing as alternatives to the more traditional teaching approaches. Pronounced 
changes arc also evident in such areas as mathematics, foreign Ung^iage, sci- 
ence, and, more recently, social sdencc. Such changes are necessary to meet the 
needs of students in a changing society. However, it is not enough to change 
only the form or technique of curriculum. Changes in content and cmpliasis 
will be increasingly necessary if education is to serve its true function in a 
democratic society. In addition to keeping informed about innovations in 
education, the counselor must be knowledgeable about their inHuences on 
students. Further, he should understand students’ reactions to their educa- 
tional e^eriences and to the larger culture. One of the counselor’s lesponsi- 
hilities is to translate and transmit such information to those responsible for 
curricular development. 

2. Changing conceptions about social class and education. The nation’s 
concern about the disadvantaged and about social class inequality have in- 
fluenced numerous changes and adaptations in the public schools. Two major 
types of change in this connection are worthy of mention. The first of these 
concerns our attempts to end racial disciiminatiou in education. The second 
change involves the school’s eSorts to deaease the influence of social class 
upon educational achievement and to provide equal access to the school’s 
resources for all children. These changes are, of course, interrelated and over- 
lapping and have had some related effects. 

First, these changes have drawn attention to several imperfections in the 
presOTt ^st^- Second, they have raised the question of whether education 
an be aU things to all people. Finally, we have learned that the future holds 
m store many more sn eeping changes in eduation. 

The professional counselor must develop procedures to support and facili- 
tate change when necessary, and he must assume an increasing amount of 
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amtifjing, intcipreting. and handling problems resnffing 
fo .gent 

3. Changing emphasis on the role of the school The school is no longer 
concerned only wth the intellectual development of pupils. Tlie school now 
recognizes its obligation for dci’eloping intellectual, social, and vocational com- 
petence. Tlie development of competence in all three areas is of vital im- 
portance for today’s societ>'. 

Tlie counselor has a vital role to play in helping children and youth acquire 
the competence necessary to be fully functioning members of a democratic 
society, Tlie scliool and tlie counselor must be concerned uith intellectual 
growth from the standpoint both of the needs of the individual and of the 
needs and demands of socieh'. At tlie same time the counselor must respond 
to the student’s need to develop social and vocational competency, but must 
not emphasize eitlier to the exclusion of the other. 

4. Changes in staff and services. Teachers and administrators are no longer 
the only professional workers in the school. A third professional group — 
pupil personnel wrlcers — are now accepted as vital members of the school 
staff. Counselors, psychologists, social uorfcers, and otlier specialists are now 
complementing the work of teachers. These professionals have been added in 
response to a growing need for more specialized and more personalized as* 
sistance for students. Society's demands today and individual needs in tlic 
future will undoubtedly create a need for more professionals who can provide 
services essential for aiding children and youth to acquire the competencies 
mentioned above. Thus, children and youth in the future will have more 
assistance from a number of professionals. 

W^iih changes in education arc necessary to meet the demands of a chang- 
ing socict>’, we must not forget that vve are educating people, not producing 
robots. Educating pupils is not the same as the assembly-line production of 
a machine. The counselor needs to be a stimulator in terms of pupil needs 
and social change. 

TheWorldofWork 

Tlie guidance movement began as a method of helping young men and 
women acliicvc better occupational placwnent and greater success in their 
chosen vocations. While our concept of vocational guidance is certainly 
different today from wlial it was fiftj- years ago. the validity of the concqil is 
even more widelj- accepted todaj- than in the past. Tlie importance of work 
in one’s life and the need for assistance in career matters has become incrcas- 
inglv significant. Several changes in the world of work and in the occupational 
structure which have important implications for counseling sliould be noted. 
These changes include: 1 ) the diminishing need for unskilled workers, 2) an 
increasing need for professioiul and technical workers, 3) (ob insccon’ty and 
the oossibiliti- of job change as a result of automation and leclmologj-, 4) geo- 
cranhic shifts of industries, 5) possibflitics of new careers arising from new 
services and ll»c development of new products, and 6) a conbnued macaw 
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in the number ot youth in the labor force. Some of the more obvious impli- 
cations arising from these changes are as follows: 

1. Individuals need preparation for job and career changes throu^out 

their lifetimes. , . , . 

2. Individuals may then need sequential job retraining dunng tneir career 

3. Ir^viduals may have to make decisions for rather short time periods, 
and to continually reappraise such decisions. 

4. Individuals will have to utilize nonemployed time profitably. 

5. Indmduals must he geographically mobile and not afraid of change 
when job displacement occurs. 

Pupil personnel wtjrkers and counselors should be responsible not only for 
the availability of cunent information, and other guidance service, e.g-T 
placement and follomip actisities, but most importantly for the provision of 
enough counseling time to allow each individual the necessary help to plan 
his future. Youth may need help continuously in developing the self-under- 
standing which in turn leads to mature decision-making. 


Population Mobility 

There is an accelerating trend toward population mobilitj’ throughout the 
world. Young people and their families now travel throughout the country 
and the world for pleasure, for study, and for emploj-ment. The)’ are able 
to obsetv'e customs, values, and behav’iors of people who are different from 
themselves. Thdr observations often raise questions about traditional wa)’S 
of behaving. 

Mobility within the United States, as in the case of the poor seeking better 
opportunities ot of the affluent moving to other jobs, often creates uncer- 
tainties and insecurity for children and makes it difficult to establish firm 
roots or relationships in any community. Frequent moves, requiring new 
learnings and adaptations, may provide some rich experiences for young peo- 
ple, but frequent change can also be confusing. The young may feel displaced, 
and the>’ may require more personal attention and assistance than is normally 
given in the traditional educational program. 


The Metropolis ' 

Metropolitanism has become an issue of major national concern, even to 
the extent that one frequently hears the term “crisis in the American dt>'.” 
It is likely that over 70 percent of the American population today lives in 
metropolitan areas (Hadden, 19CT, p. 8). During the next fifteen years fifty* 
five to sixty million people will be added to the dries (Weissbourd, in Hadden, 
1%7, p. 17). Many of the following problems now exist in the central 
partly as a result of this great concentration of people on approxi' 
mately 9 percent of the land (Havi^urst, unpublish^ speech, 1965). 

1. Phj-sical obsolescence and deterioration. 

2. Civic pov'crty. 

3. Concentration of the poor. 
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4. Ghetto housing. 

5. Unrest. 

6. High unemplojinent rates, 

Iivme (1968, p. 178) writes, "A drive through slums or shanly toivns does 
not give one a new of the Indies and souls piled be)ond the bounds of 
human dignity into tlie buildings.” Besides its influence on health, bad hous- 
ing in many slums is an assault on the occupants’ personal dignit)’ and feelings 
or se?f-«’orth. It can contribute to their alienation from the obviously better- 
housed people in the remainder of the dty and to difhculties in work adjust- 
ment. Unemployment in city slums is three times higher than the national 
average, witli one out of tliree workers in citj’ areas not adequately employed. 
Suburban life, on the other hand, is "self-indulgent, apathetic, and a retreat 
from the realities and responsibnitics of our complex social order” (Hadden, 
1967, p. 2) . The suburbs tend to be impervious to problems that exist within 
the central city. Tlie suburban population differs from the population of the 
inner city in that it is retatively homogeneous, with a high proportion of 
whites; enjoys a relatively high sodoeconomic status, and lias sttonga family 
ties. Inadequate education and a lack of skills fake their toll of both white 
and Negro workers. More emphasis has to be placed in the future on social 
as well as physical reneual. Tlie appropriate education of jounsters will not 
provide all of the answers, but it can help. 

The Population Explosion 

Population growth itself will continue to accelerate during the coming 
years. Tlie world is now adding to its population about 125 people ciciy 
minute, 7500 e\'er>' hour, more than a million o ciy week and 65 million cvety 
year (Appleman, 1965, p. 9). Populab'on growlh in the United States will 
be most rapid among the age group not economically producthr or sclf-sufli- 
cient, and there will be a doubling of the number in the H-I7 age group 
between 1950 and 19S0 (Wrenn, 1962, p. 17), T))C mounting population, 
witii its conespondingly greater demand on Interpersonal relations and irjtcr- 
dcpendence, will add to the pressure ptoced upon individuals. 


Communication 

Mass communication has a pen-asive influence on tljc individual. Vast 
technological resources arc available but "however advanced our twlinological 
ability to a)mmunicatc, psjchologically wc ate still floundering' (W'rcnn, 
1969, p. M'i). Increasingly, the jouth of today will have to face tlic many 
manipulatory attempts of the various ntedia to mfluence thern. Cliijdren 
encounter daily numerous propaganda and mass pasuasion techniques, nicy 
also help to prepare the child for his future role as consumer. Behavior can 
be influenced, not only by the commcrdaliation aspects of the mars media, 
but also by the so called entertainment faturcs, eg, the oblation of 
filmed aegression. cartoon or otherwisr^ he^hlens a^cssive reactions in chil- 
dren Tlicrc probably is, in addition, a negathr reaction »n the economiaJh' 
deprived child as he \iesvs the products and haHts of more affluent Americans. 
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The child needs to be able to thinh critically about each message that is 

being received. 

Non-em^jiGyed AcfiWfics ^ 

Individuals will Imve to deal with an increasing amount of time outside o 
their paid employment. It is projected that the average work ^ 

38 hours in 1970 as compared to 69.8 hours in 1850 (Stewart and \\ arnatli. 
1965, p. 82). Many, because of increased automation and depersonalization 
at wnrk, will look for primary satisfactions in their non-employed achvatics. 
Non-employ^ time increases man* s freedom; and, regardless of how' bimrtc 
the leisure activity, it is marked by the desire to escape from tension. lyef- 
man’s "other directed" person has few "play" ceremonials, but his "pla> 
fluctuating and innovational, demanding a Idnd of subjectivity' and creativity . 
In childhood play people often develop preferences, and cv’cn habits, which 
persist into adulthood. The ramifications of this fact will have to be con- 
sidered, Counselors can help individuals make leisure more meaningful and 
satisfying. 


Ikdivtdual Needs in the L.vrcer Society 
The Older Person 

The emphasis within the American culture upon youth has led to a cor- 
responding devaluation of the older person. Older people arc being retired at 
an earlier age, although they' have bWn productive and could continue to be 
so for years to come. The possibility of finding other work becomes almost 
nil. Just the fact of being retired from a job which has provided primary’ life 
satisketion is threatening to the individual. And then to be “farmed out" to 
fill countless hours of nonemployed lime, in an atmosphere in which younger 
societal members place little value upon the worth of older persons, leads to 
premature death. 

There is a need for effective counseling practices with the aged which recog- 
nize as basic the fact that old age is a diflferent phase of life. A major dynamic 
of this new phase is a weakening of attention "to social and other world events 
and increased attention to interior processes, nostalgic recollection and con- 
tempbtion" (Henry, 1968, p. 216). Counsehng should be available through- 
out adult life. 

The American Female 

Women are discriminated against in the American society and in the world 
of vvork. This is a strange type of prejudice in that it is directed against a 
maion^' rather than a minority' group. Females outnumber males by 2,600,000 
m the Umted States (Mortenson and Schmuller, 1966, p. 85). Some of the 
Mtang statistics are very enli^teiung (Manpower Report, 1967, pp. IM- 
IS million women workers in 1966 represented over a third of the countrv’s 
work force. 
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3 ouf of S iTOcncn are in clerical, operative, or service jobs with relatively 
fav t\-oinen m professional and teclinical work. ^ 

Women’s earnings arc far lower than men’s. Women, full-time, employed 
jear round, had a median wage and salary income of about $3800 in con- 
trast to $6400 for men. 


Women appear to be concentrated in low-skilled, low-paid jobs. The myth 
nat women are inferior and should be sulx>rdinate to men has been verj' 
persistent in the face of overwhelming evidence to the contrar}-. Undoubtedly, 
part of the reason for this has been the tendency of parenfa and the larger 
culture not to expect much from women. The Manpower Report (1967, p. 
137). attributed women's job limitations to “stereotypes about women’s jobs, 
deficienocs in the vocaHonaJ guidance and oounfehng avsriiaWe to most gfris, 
emphasis on traditional occupational choices, and limitations in the ^"pes of 
education and training courses offered. . .’’ 


Afinorily Group Treatment 

Tlie treatment of minority groups, particubrly the Negro, has become a 
grave concern within the American sociei)'. Prejudice touard minority groups 
still exists and must be replaced with more constructive attitudes. Some 
gains can be made initially by improvements in j‘ob opportunities. This 
could lower the unemplojinent rate, which is twice as high for nonwhites as 
for whites, and balance the fact that one-fourth of all nonwhile teenagers 
are joWess. Sfack students aspire to st^iScantly higher occupations) status 
than their parents, but it is also probably true that most lower-class black 
students do not aspire to middle-class occupations (Henderson, 1966, pp. 41- 
45). Eventually, then, it has to be recognized that basic attitudes toward 
self and sodety need to be improved. If this is not accomplished, sorial 
unrest will mount, particularly in the inner dties, which have seen an increase 
in the black teenage population of over 50 percent from 1960 to '65. Unex- 
pended aggressions, which have in the past been turned inw-ard, are now ex- 
ploding in a rage against society itself. Counseling can help, but success maj- 
>vell depend upon understanding the clients’ radal hostility. Black role models 
who portray a wide range of {ob opportunities and, for males, express mascu- 
linity and success, can help raise the aspirational levels of lower-class black 
south. 


Mental Health 

Mental health problems within the American societj' are burgeoning. Cole- 
man (1964. p. 20) presents statistics which illustrate the seriousness of the 
situation: 55 percent of all hospital beds arc filled by mentally ill patients; 
10000,000 Americans arc neurotic; 750.000 Americans are in mental institu- 
tions with about 250.000 first admisrions j’eaily; 5,000.000 Amcncans are 
nrobl’em drinkers, while 1,000,000 arc chronic alcoholic; there are 5,OOO.OOT 
children with emotional and behavioral problems. Estimates ha\'e indjcatcd 
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that 10 percent of the American population needs “Jlfd 

help. Nearly 2.1 million people were treated for mental illness in 19«, and 
more than 1.2 million were resident patients in hospitals. Tlie P^PO^mn 
discharged patients who relapse and return to a hospital is now atM^ 
percent (Manpower Report. 1%7. p. 143). Schools and indust^’ need o 
pTO\ide the best possible cnnronmcnts. Vi'hcrc optimal mental hc^th is in 
harmony with maximum educational and occupaUonal attainment. ^ 
useful approach would be developmental and pres’entative in nature, with tnc 
entire spectrum of guidance and counseling services available. 


Guidance for AR Youth 

All youth face developmental problems, for which counselors can give 
assistance. Ordinarj’ emotional, social, and physical changes arc not aIwa>'S 
smooth and orderly. Youth, in their search for independence and identit)', 
are confronted with more ambiguity and uncertainty tlian ev’cr before. Tlierc 
are very few, if any, absolute standards available today in the American so- 
ciet)’ by which one can make relatively simple choices. Adolescence has more 
and more become a distinct phase of the maturation process "ith unique 
tasks and problems. Adolescence V'alues a need for emotional, social, and 
economic independence, and yet the adolescent is stiTl dependent to a great 
extent upon parents. Conflicts with adults, who hold adult values and are 
overly critical of the adolescent, results. The school can foster dependence 
if, as it too often does, it caters to the dodle, noncreative individual. Wrenn 
(1962, p. 109) recommends that primary emphasis in counseling be placed 
upon developmental needs and decision points, rather than on crises. He 
goes on to say that the major goal should be increased self-responsibilit}' and 
increased maturity in decision-making. The idea, then, is that youth should 
make their own choices and solve Ihdr own problems. The counselor can 
attempt to do the following: 

1. Maximize individualit>' by accepting and understanding the person as 
he is now. 

2. Develop sensiti\it>' and concern for others. 

3. Help youth recogiuze their diversity through encouragement of their 
differences. 

4. /Wd in the growth of childien and yooth by helping them to confront 
their life dilemmas and by assisting them in moring toward achieving 
their highest potentiality. 


Needs of Special Groups 

mne emphasis in the guidance and counseling program should be given 
to worlang with aU children, some children do have special needs that most 

"ho will enter the labor 
in*! 8.9 percent will have a grade school education 

WaWW percent wiH complete 

hi^ school, and 23.6 percent will have some college (President’s Committee 
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group. \VhiIe not tlie sole responsibiKly of the school counselor, the dropout, 
whose future is often bleak, is a part of the counselor’s domain. A broad 
si^trum of counseling is needed to help the dropout develop a more positive 
sdt-conwpt and a closer identiScation rvith society. Guidance personnel can 
help to identify potential dropouts as early as possible, while counselors can 
help in the choice of “the good life ” 

There are nithin the schools youngsters who can be considered mentally, 
^otionally, or physically handicapped. It is a necessity to understand such 
factors and their relationship to the child’s adjustment uithin the school. In 
many cases there is a discrepancy between parental expectations and the 
actual abilities of the child (Myklebust, 1962, p. 307) which contributes to 
personal maladjustment. Special discipline procedures may have to be fol- 
lowed by teachers v/hen dealing, for example, with the emotionally disturbed 
child. The challenge for counselors is to deal with the unhealthy attitudes 
of both child and parents and to make them more positive and realistic. 
Counselors can help set expectations in line with the actual abilities of the 
child. 

Tire counselor should be creative and should encourage creativity in his 
encounters with individuals and counsclees. In helping gifted youngsters 
make appropriate educational choices, the counselor can help the student to 
relate to a school curriculum which may be too oriented toward the average 
or “normal" child. Tlie counselor can help identify gifted children as early 
as possible. He can work in a team effort witli teachers to develop curriculum 
innovation^ e.g., the acceleration of bright children to the next grade level or 
the provision of experimental nongraded experiences. 

One of the greatest needs in society that schools will have to meet is the 
education of the culturally “disadvantaged" youth, who should more properly 
be termed the "culturally different." "Socially disadvantaged children make 
up about fifteen percent of the child popubtion” (Havighurst, 1966, p. 27). 
Possible criteria to distinguish this group from so-called "middle-class youth” 
are inadequate bnguage development, negative self-concept, inappropriate 
social skills, and cultural differences which include different mores and per- 
ceptions of the world (Larson and Olson, 1963, pp. 130-134). Certainly 
these are characteristics that would work against the child in the school. The 
child’s attitude toward the school becomes increasingly negative as he pro- 
gresses through the system. Education can have a more effective influence 
in the lives of the culturally different. The assumption that the culturally 
deprived child cannot make normal progress in school unless conditions in 
the home are improved is false and has led to a stagnation in tlie education 
process. He can learn more quickly and effectively through encounter vnth 
concrete experiences on which to base Jiis vocabubiy and reasoning skiUs. Tlie 
school should stress vigor and independence rather than confoTOity, depend- 
ence neatness, and nonaggression. By doing so, education cm be made more 
acceptable to male students. The school counselor must pby a role m meet- 
ing the needs of the culturally different, a role which out of necessity may. 

‘ not confomi to previously conceived patterns: 
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1. Tlie counselor should honestly accept and understand the culturally 

2. Thfcoimclot may have to understand a different culture in order to 

communicate \vith the client. _ ^ r.y,^tc 

3. The counselor may need to be more aggressive in seeking 

for the children of less economically advantaged parents initiate tc\\e 


counseling sessions. , , 

4. The counselor will need to Icam to question the \'ahdity ot tormeri) 

accepted techniques, c.g., tests- .. 

5. The counselor may have to utilize and de\-elop unique group counseling 
and group guidance procedures which hold new promise. 

6. Counselors will need to keep up with, and pay attention to, the 

on the culturally different child. The implications of Ricssman s (19 ) 
critidsms of the effectiveness of pro^essive education with the cul- 
turally different — because its permissiveness, accent on self-introspcc- 
tion, underestimation of discipline and emphasis on cieati\ity are wn- 
tradictory to the child's prior environment— have not really been 
considered or related to the counseW s role. 


Ik Summary 

There are a number of societal and individual needs and a number of 
cultural influences which affect the role of the counselor \vithin the American 
society. To expect the counselor to satisfy all present needs is totally unrealis- 
tic. Yet the counselor who is not aware of such needs and influences is unpro- 
fessional, if not downright ignorant. The counselor must be committed to 
helping people grow', and this means being aware of their needs. Nothing can 
be further from the truth than the old adage that "ignorance is bliss.” Ignor- 
ance on the part of the counselor will result in inappropriate counselee deci- 
sions. Such decisions svill be founded on a distortion of the realities of the 
environmental scene, and svill defraud the individual seeking help. This wiH 
inevitably result in an unhappy, unful&lled individual leading a meaningless 
life. 

William H. Van Hoosc 
end John J. Pietrof^sa 
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DUGALD S. ARBUCKLE 

Pro/cssor of Education, Boston University 


Autobiography 


My oar!y educational background was somewhat less standardized than that 
of most young Americans today. My first eleven years of formal education were 
spent in one-, two- and three-room schools in mining towns in the Canadian 
Rockies. ! led my class of one in grades 10 and 11. It was pretty much limited 
to self-instruction, and I would study my history for an appropriate period, then 
turn to algebra, then English, and so on. The teacher would help me periodically, 
if ho could, but in the last two grades he was not too far ahead of me in the 
subjects I was supposedly studying. 

I v/ent to high school in the city of Edmonton for grade 12, and for the first 
time learned about homework. The sudden change from being the only student 
in the grade to being one of hundreds was quite a shock. I boarded with friends 
and, betv/cen my parents' allowance and what I saved from selling papers, man- 
aged to pay 20 dollars a month for room and board and allow myself 10 dollars 
a month for wild living. 


The next summer I worked In the coal mines, as I had the year before, and it 
v/as primarily the encouragement of my parents, and the reliection of their belief 
In the value of education, that returned ma to school. My childhood had been 
spent outdoors, and I v/ould have liked to go to the university for a degree in 
geology, but this v/as financially impossible. We did have Just enough money, 
hov/ever, to send mo to normal school for seven months, which In turn would 
give me certification to teach all grades In the Alberta School. This was during 
the Depression, and vocational choice problems, such as "What job should I 
CM nlo7 did not exist. My lather lost his lotj about this time, and was loo 
U , ™ ° 0"®. so my problem was tho 

Tho oext sovon years 

ty cl job.. Including teaching ail grades in a one-room country school 
Wim .cparalo outdoor privies tor girls and boys (and none lor tho teacher) — 
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volvement in it as a major concern and writing and taiking about it as reiated 

functions. . _,,i, 

As I have said, my earliest years were spent in the outdoors, and my first puo 
lished writing was in an outdoor magazine. Hunting, fishing, hiking, skiing tni 
was the life, and the "bush.’' as we called the wilderness, was our major a trac- 
tion. Thus, it was reasonable that any job thoughts I might have had would be 
connected with the outdoors. At the age of 17 I applied for a position with the 
Forest Department, as a lookout man on one of their fire towers. What if I had 
gotten this job — where would I have gone? In my early days, continuing to work 
in the coal mines frequently appeared to be more attractive than continuing with 


an education. 

As previously mentioned, I would have worked for a degree in geology at the 
University of Alberta if 1 had had the money, and 1 imagine that I could have 
become a satisfied and effective geologist. During the early years of the war 
I was accepted for a position as a chemist in a munitions plant — my first degree 
was in chemistry and mathematics — but the Canadian government would not let 
me leave my teaching job. What might have happened if I had been allov/ed 
to take the position of chemist? If I had not joined the Air Force, I would not 
have been eligible for the Canadian G.l. Bill and it is most unlikely that 1 would 
ever have received a Ph.D. or come to the United States. What would 1 be doing 
now It I had not joined the Air Force, but had remained in Canada as a teacher? 

Thus, my occupation, and previous jobs which have led up to my current posi- 
tion, have, I think, been to some degree determined by forces over which I had 
no control or direction. On the other hand, I did make personal decisions which 
affected the development of my career (I did not. for example, have to join the 
RCAF, since I was in an essentia! occupation and would not have been drafted), 
and my various positions have to some extent been developed by me, rather 
than by fitting myself to them. 

There was little in the way of organized religion in the towns where I grew 
up, but as is often the case writh men who work in dangerous occupations, there 
was much in the way of brotherly love and compassion. Miners might spend 
their weekends gambling and drinking and wenching, but they wouldn’t give a 
second thought to putting their lives on the line to rescue a comrade. My parents 
preached not at all, but they reflected Nnrlue and integrity and honesty and good- 
ness, and these 1 accepted as basic human traits. Courage and integrity might 
best describe my father, patience and compassion my mother. 1 hope they left 
their mark. 


H was a frontier life. The railroad was the only means of access; there were 
automobiles. The houses we lived in were 
built by our parents or by the company, and they are all gone now. These 


on^pVtnnrt "o ^ore. and trees and bushes grow where our homes 

Sat still the day of the indi- 

and saw fof *''=* 'He cW 


vid^aUiah s o™ a™ ‘1= Pri-nacy of indi 

ea% voars no ? Pr organizalion or stale is very much resfed in m: 
y years. So. too, is my feeling that people will help each other, that human: 
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are constructive and growthful. and that they wjH even die so that others may 
live. In my mountain-climbing experience, both In my early years and later as 
man's sLngm was oTn pu! to 
^ experiences a sharper awareness 

of life and liwng, and (t Is likely that onty those who have struggled to the summit 
of a mountain, or have felt the rare exhilaration of a first ascent, can have a true 
appreciation of what this means. It may be that life becomes keener and sharper 

whert d is placed on the line and death hovers nearby. In the Air Force, too 

although my contribution was minimal — there was a certain comradeship and a 
feeling of individual worthiness. While it may sound frightfully old-fashioned. I 
must say that I wore the uniform with pride, for in that war the stakes were clear 
and simple, in contrast to the unhappy war that young men are being forced to 
fight today. 


My years at Chicago probabiy sharpened my perspective on both myself and 
my fellow human beings, and Carl Rogers was an fmporlanf part of my Chicago 
experience. I had been around long enough, however, that Chicago meant not 
so much learning something new as a greater awareness of the meaning of much 
of what I had been doing over the previous years, as well as a greater apprecia- 
tion of my day-to-day living. This process has, I hope, continued over the years 
since I have left Chicago. 

Finally, of course, the quiet strength, the unobtrusive Intelligence end the greet 
compassion tor others ot the person with whom I have now lived for over twenty- 
five years has had a marked effect on fh© development of my career. Wtat would 
have happened without my wife I do not Icnow, but ( am quite sure that I would 
have been a much different person, and my career would have developed in a 
much different way. She and the five people we have created have been the 
major influence on my life and my career In the years since Chicago. 


Theoretical and Philosophical Concepts 


An adequate conceptualtzi^ion of guidance and counseling necessitates at- 
tention to philosophical and theoretiad consfrurtJ, and to the Tclationship of 
the counselor to the counseling process vnlhin the American educational Insti- 
fufion. In this opening paper Dugidd Arbuckle prowdes o theoretical fTome- 
irorfe from which counselors curr wwi. lie emphasizes the potential of man 
and the inherent worth of the individtud. He sees man as a determiner, as 
well as a product, of culture. Man has chokes, and must assume responsiba. 
ity for his decisions. He is capable of changing and transcending prior in- 
fluences. In ArbucMe’s viesv the primary function of the school is the ftdl 
development of the indmduaf, and the goals of education should dmve from 
the needs of pupils rather than from the gross needs of society. Arbuckle secs 
the counseling relationship as nonevdluabve and intimate, prowamg an en- 
vironment in which the counselee is free to grow. Beca^ 
nature of the values of the counselor, AibucHe discusses this topic at length. 
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The editors of this book pose a difficult problem in asking an 
to v.Tite about his theoretical and philosophical contribution to the held o 


individual 
iie field of 

guidance and counseling. One usually has some aw-areness of his own theory- 

1 1 1 1 •-.1 -i j -L.-i. ii »-v.Je ;< 


cal and philosophical stand, but the extent to which this is a “contribution 
determined by the efiect his position — as indicated by what the indmdua 
has done, said, and written — has had on dev’clopments in his professiona 
field. And this determination is made by others, not by the individual himse - 
Thus Freud may well have felt that he was contributing a great deal to the 
fields of both medidne and psj’chology, but he is established as one of the 
great historical figures in ps}cholog>' because of his recognized impact on the 
thinking and the work of se\'eral generations of psjchologists. Thus I can 
offer what I think and feel to be my own theoretical and philosophical corv 
cepts, but whether or not they represent a contribution — and if so, what kind 
of contribution — will have to determined by others. For this reason, the 

title of this chapter includes the word “concept” rather than “contribution. 

A “theory” is, I think, a somervhal intellectualized term for a concept or an 
idea that has gradually ^en worked out by an individual on the basis of work 
and experimentation and reading and meditation. It is tentative, and it 
a bjpolhesis in that it remains to be proved or disproved. It is a sort of inteV 
ligent working frame of reference that can be used until sometliing bett^ 
comes along. I think of a theory, however, as somewhat more pragmatic 
based more on empirical evidence, than is a philosophy. A theory might be 
T^ted inore to the I think,” when it comes to life and living, whereas a 
philosophy IS closer to the “I feel.” They are obriously closely related, and 
one could hardly accept a theor)' of human behavior that did not refiect hiS 
own phflomphial concepts about man and his behavior and his living. Thus, 
while 1 wiU distinguish theor>- from phUosophy, the reader may assume that I 
see thOT as very much interrelated, and that 1 could just as easily use the 
term theory and/or philosophy.” 

1 would like to wjte first on what 1 think ot as my phrlosophical base, then 
on the theo^whr A is related to it. I r™„ld like then to look at some of my 
Amencan school and teaching and learning, and ont of 
^hodr^^nlr “'C Pierson of fte 


Some PttrEosopmriu. Con( 3 ots 
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tioned product of his culture. But man came first, and it is man who produces 
^ culture. Cultural change does not just happen; it is a human product 
inus man can Iiave some say in his fate, or he can, willy-nillj’, accept his role 
as the product of a Wndly or vengeful culture. Among the pious, culture is 
often seen m tenns of a supernatural deity (it is God's mU) ; whereas among 
the more secular it is simply seen as fate (t/urt’a the way it is). A less deter- 
mined and more existential view sees man as liaving to accept the responsibil- 
ity of choice and decision in his own life. Attitudes tosvard race and religion 
and sex and ethnic back^ound may mean that one person is the recipient of 
more human abuse than is another, but tins does not mean that the individual 
cannot have some say in how he feels and what he does about that which 
others do to him. No human being can ever, with total accuracy, say, "I did 
it because I had to . . One lias to agree that somewhere along the line a 
choice was made, and in this Case the choice was to do what “I didn’t want 
to do.” It is never totally accurate to say that “I didn’t want to do it.” One 
never has to do what one does not wish to do; it is very simply a question of 
what penalty one is willing to pay for doing what one wishes. A more accurate 
statement than “I didn’t want to do it” would be “I was unwilling to pay the 
price for doing what I wanted to do, and for this reason I am doing what I 
am doing." Very often, of course, the price tlial one refuses to pay is minimal 
— - the loss of a pay raise, a low grade instead of a high grade, criticism instead 
of praise from one who might have been a friend — or it may be a major 
price, such as jail or death. 

Such a philosophy, of course, malces life more spartan, since one cannot 
easilj' tationahie one’s behavior toward one’s fellows. Wlien someone com- 
fortably says, “Well, I can see that I dislike ray white (or black) brothers 
because of my conditioning,” the existential reply is, “So what? What are you 
going to do now? Are you going to keq> on disliking them because of your 
conditioning, or are )’ou going to ask yourself *How stupid can I be?’ No one 
has to dislike someone because of a difference in the color of his sb'n. Are 
you going to accept the responsibility of either staying the way you are or 
making some change in your attitude? You do have a choice. \Vh3t is it 
going to be?” 

Man, then, cannot excuse himself because of the harsh nature of a capn- 
dous God. He is born ivitli certain assets and certain liabiLfies, and one 
must be cautious about assuming that what appear to be assets or liabilities 
are actually that. It is not what one has that is the major determiner of the 
future for the vast majority of mankind, but rather what one does with what 
one has, and tliis ability to deal with one's fife is an indication of a high level 

of individual freedom. , . j 

2. If one is nothing but a vieb'm of the culture to be tossed hithCT and 
thither by chance events and the whims of nature, then any amcept of mm- 
vidual freedom is, of course, simply a happy illusion. On the other hand, ri 
one conceives of human freedom as an indmdual matter, to be determined 
by each individual, then total freedom for tach human ^mg is a rw ^s- 
sibility. It is a goal which may never be achieved, but it is a worthy goal 
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to^rd .hich one might dedicate his Mfc. ^en 1 alone f 

to which I am free, then the oppressor whcthm hidden or ^ 

chain me, es'en though I may be shacticd- The other maj av po 

Wn me, but ne\-er totally to destroy me. ^ ^ a the 

Children soon learn from their parents, from the school, and from th 
church, that freedom is an external matter determined by sorneone els^ and 
that the)’ thus have no control over their indis-idual freedom. It se^ to me 
of crucial importance that the school, whAc accepting the legal and practiai 
dependence of the child, help him to dei-elop indindual freedom v.athm tne 
ver)' real limitations which surround him. A child may be forced to 
a certain educational curriculum, but he does have the freedom to 3“^' 
some wzy, just what he gets out of that educational experience. A child may 
have little or no control over the kind of teacher he happens to have, but he 
can control his reactions to that teacher. The indn'idual freedom of some 
children is such that the)’ can actually learn from a poor teacher; such a child 
is has’ing some effect on what he learns, rather than being totally dependent 
on the teacher, and thus, of course, learning little or nothing from a poor 
teacher. 

The freedom to become, the freedom to be: this is the real freedom, arid for 
this, of course, the indisidual must be willing to pay a price. In some societies, 
such as the United States, the price the indmdual must pay is often quite 
modest, because other generations have already paid a heavy price. But es’cn 
in the United States and other so-called “free” countries, one must be willing, 
if nccessar)’, to pay a ver)- high price for the maintenance and strengthening of 
one's indiWdual freedom. Such a person is free to live and free to die, he is 
free to Im'e and free to hate, he is free to experience sorrow and ecstas)'. 
Despite all the uncontrollable factors which push within and upon him, he is 
the one who determines the extent of his freedom, and in this sense, of 
course, he w’ill always be free. He is the maker of the culture, not its \’ictim. 

5. The worth and the digmt)’ of the human individual is an obvious cor- 
relative to these two basic tenets. The government is the sers’ant and the or- 
ganized voice of the people, not its master. In a free society one obe)'s a law 
simply because it is a regulation of baman behavior which the majorit)' of 
the citizens have found to be desirable. In a truly free sodet)’ there will ob- 
viously be a minimum of such bws, since a truly free indiddual w’ill have 
no need to impose himself on others or to do things which will be obs-iously 
destructive to a targe number of his fellows. The more autocratic the societ)’, 
the more bws are necessarj* to control the popubtion. The mark of a decasing 
free society is an increase in the number of bws, usuaBv invoking restrictions 
and prohibitions. 

Even in a rebtively free sodety such as the United States, the individual 
■ Tcsponsibnit)’ for maintaining his own freedom. In a sense, the 
individual in a free soactv’ owes the state nothing, nor does the stale owe him 
an) ling. In the long run, the bw of one's consdence must take precedence 
c'^ the bnd. In the United States todav, we see an increasing 
number of responsible citizens, who have contributed much to the welfare of 
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I' viohKnga tm-of Hie hnd because they cannot 
tee^om sSh Imppens, all those who value Mmdual 

reedom should he concerned. The cnicial (juesHon is not how one can stop 

« "tong with some of the laira 
responsible anti caring citizens openly de^’ tbem. 
i'or Hie coOTseJor and the teacher this tenet simply means that the child 
comes first. The school is there for the benefit of the child; its purpose is to 
sene hirn, not to enslave him, TTic only reason for the existence of a school 
* 1.-1 j ^ populate it. Tlie posiriVc dev’clopment of each individual 

child, as an indi\adual, should be the goal of the school, rather than the mass 
production of human robots, which is the necessan* goal of the school in an 
autocratic society. 

4. Philosophically, it would seem tliat we can maVe more out of our Jir’cs, 
and live more fully, if we live in a norld of today rather than a world of 
tomonow. Some people appear to be predominantly absorbed with what has 
gone^by, and we hear much about “how it used to be,” or "the good old 
da>'S," or “when I was young.” All of this is understandable, but it is wasteful 
of lif^ since what is gone is gone. In a way, this bring in yesterda.v is a 
culturally acceptable form of schizophrenia. It is a running awxiy rather than 
a running back. It is a refusal to face the only real issues of liWng— namely, 
Hie ifjuei of noir and today. Individuals who l«'e for tomorrow' are mtrclr tire 
same; their lives are spent as if there were no today, only a tomorrow. A 
powerful source of this attitude has been the Christian religion. It has tended 
traditionallj’ to place more emphasis on life in the next world tlian on tlie 
only world we will know during our lifetime — the one we live in now. The 
Hebrew prophets would appear to have been more concerned with the life 
of man on earth today tlian were the Clmstian apostles, and in its two 
thousand-s-ear liistorj*, the Christian churdi has hardly shown a consistent 
concern with the lot of man on this earth. Indeed, it has frequently allied itself 
nitli a corrupt and autocratic state to impede the dei-elopmcnt of individual 
man. 

This existential concept of the importance of life today does not mean that 
one ignores the lessons of the past, or the fact that man will have a tomonow. 
But tlie only life we know’ on this earth is tlie life wc live today, and it is 
this life which should be the center of attention. It is of little point to say 
that there is racial and religious prc|odice in America because of ci'ents which 
happened some time ago. Nor da pious pUtitodcs to the e&ct that "tb/ngs 
will be better in tlie next centurj- if wc will just be patient and naif' mean 
much to the I’ictim of prejudice. We ate Ihing today, now, and for each one 
of us the basic question is not, “WTiat did jou do j’cstcrda)’? or,^ WTiat do 
lou plan to do tomorrow?” but rather, are >ou doing non?’ 

■ 5. \\TiiIe we all know, in a cognitive sense, that wc arc creatures of mind 
and emotion, we often appear, patficolarly in educational institutions, to 
ignore this as a philosophical tenet of operation. As one goes up the ^uca- 
tional ladder, emotions appear to be of less and less importance in the learn- 
ing process. Tlie university student is regarded bj' the great majonh- of pro- 
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fessors as a cognitive creature, capable of reacting in a totally ratonal manner 
to all issues, questions, and problems, intellectual or other\visc. Thus teacning 
becomes more important than learning, and the universit)' teacher is accept- 
able as long as he knows what he is talking about; whether he is able to com- 
municate and thus help the student to learn often appears to be of minimal 
importance. The result is that a good grade often bears little relationship to 
the ability to tliink and reason, with feeling, but indicates rather a high-level 
ability to retain data, often quite meaningless. 

If a child is accepted as a creature of mind and emotion, then the teacher 
and the counselor must be as sensitive to wliat the child feels as they are to 
what he thinks. Wlien the teacher screams, “Sit down and learn your les- 
son” the child is learning a lesson, but not the lesson that the teacher has 
insisted he must learn. All counselors are doubtless aware of situations in 
which the client has, for example, come to understand intellectually the ab- 
surd reasons behind his feelings of guilt, but the feeling itself continues. One 
does not think of oneself in terms of an inherently basic and w’ell-entrenched 
human feeling. One must feel and experience the feeling before one can 
change it The ineffectiveness of simple knowing in problems of human 
behavior is well illustrated by racial and religious prejudice among people who, 
in an intellectual sense, “know belter,” but still carry with them strong feel- 
ings of prejudice tov.-atd others. Thus, if human behavior is to change for 
the belter, if man is to realize his full development as a self-actualized creature, 
a basic tenet must be the acceptance of man as a creature who feels as well 
as thinks. Indeed, the progress of mankind is probably more dependent on 
what a person feels about what he thinks than on what he thinks about what 
he feels. The abilih* of man to offer a non-possessive and non-demanding love 
to his fellow man is a better indication of his membership in the human 
species than is his level of intellectual prowess. 


So^tE Tiieoreticai, Concepts 


^V^t has been said above is probably as much theoretical as it is philo- 
sophical, and we may discern from it ver^' simple theoretical assumptions re- 
garding the nature of man and the learning process. 

1. Man is rapable of growth and de\’elopment. He has the potential for 
dcvelopinCTt into a high-level, self-actualized aeature. He has at birth the 
potential for de\'clopment, but he is bom with neither sin nor virtue, good nor 
, mlicrent m Inm. He can intercede and affect the processes which are 
molding and conditioning him, and he can thus be a factor in determining his 


'n fact, but it is an empirical fact that 

and a large part onr perception of the behavior 

of ftrnit!? ‘um- affects the self-perception 

c hiSre^ to indicat? that 

tave mos^SZ,?’' "I! O'! P«“ived by the adults svrth svhom they 

intimate contact, nsnally theix parents and their teachers. Change 
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even takes place in the saaed and supposedly immutable I.Q, Children who 
Jn^Higent, even though test data may indi- 
cate that tliey are dull, while children viewed as “dull" become so despite 
rest data to tne contrary. ‘ 

3. Man may leam lo exkt by the suppression of Ws feelings and the dwelop- 
ment of Jus intellect, or by the development of his feelings and tlie sunnres- 
Sioii of his intellect. If man is to leam to live, hoivei-er, the deielopmcnt of 
both bis feelings and his intellect must be encouraged, nie self-actualized 
man is able to be open to hi's thoughts and his feelings on any issue. Liiing 
is synonomous with changing, and the highly developed man is one who ac- 
cepts life as a process of cliange. Tliere is change within each person, as each 
day he learns sometliing new, as well as cliange within each generation. Tims 
those who oppose cliange, and try to hold man at a certain level, are opposing 
living and the continuing development of man. 

Toe AAfcwcAN SarooL 

Wlietlier or not the above statements can be graced witli the name of 
“theoo'/’ we am formuhte from them several basic tenets about tlic school 
and its functions! 

1. Since the individual is more important than the culture, for tlic very 
simple reason that tlie culture is aeated by the individual, the sdiool should 
be viewed as a center of learning whose basic function is the full dci’elopment 
of the self of the child, it should be a place of experimentation rather than 
imposition. It should house the knowledge of tlie past, but one purpose 
sliould be to assist in the development of new knowledge. Tlic importance of 
the intellectual quest in the school is not the answer which one might eventu- 
ally discover, but rather the process in which the learner engages to find the 
answer. Tims there is no end to the intellectual quest, and an answer is simply 
a resting point before continuing the search for the evolving truth. 

2. Since the school is built and staffed for the purpose of the self-dci-elop- 

ment of the students, it would seem logical that it should be "student- 
centered,” and that the curriculum should be geared lo the individual needs 
of the cliild rather than to the gross needs of the ailture. Operating on the 
principle of the basic potential of the child for selMevcIopment, the school 
will encourage creativity and individual differences. NVhat the child thinks 
and feels about what the teacher thinks and feels will be of some importance 
the extent to which the child can simply remember what the teacher sajs will 
be of minimal importance. Competition with self wall be encouraged, and 
development will be measured by the process of tlie individual, not by Ins 
degree of progress as compared to some rut/orul or state norm. Children wul 
know where they stand in comparison svitti olliets, but the basic question nfll 
be, “Can ! do better Itan I am doing?" not, "Can I do better than Him and so 
particular group of children?” v, 

5 All personnel in schools should baee a Immantstie oncnlalion In bfc and 
lo people. While the>’ sliould be schofaily and knowledgeable tndinduab, 
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tlieit prime characteristic should be a deep conceiu for others and 

to help the indiridual in the development of his self, in the process of learning 

to become. 


Counselors and tiie Counseling Process 


Even in the school described above there would stilly be a need for a coun- 
selor. Tlie teacher’s knowledge is concentrated in subject areas, wherras the 
counselor concentrates primarily on the person and his behavior and dim- 
culties. Tire teacher still has the authority to evaluate, to disaplme and to 
impose upon the child, even though this is never done, vvhercas the counsdor 
has no authoritj’ and his relationship witli the client is not evaluative.^ T he 
teacher will continue to work with larger numbers of children, and simply 
will not have the time to give individual attention to many children. Thus 
the counseling process is simple, yet unique. It is simple in that it is a non- 
demanding, nonev’aluative relationship in which the client may experience nr* 
timacy and love from another human being without any demands or risks; it is 
a relationship in which the client can be who he is with another human being, 
and constantly experience acceptance and honesty. In a sense, the counseling 
relationship provides a mode of human experiencing in which one can be 
open and unguarded and can, with this security, possibly look more deeply at 
oneself and pursue more effectively the question, “Who am I, who do I wish 
to be, and where do I wish to go?" 

The values of the counselor are thus of crucial importance. If w'e acknowl- 
edge the importance of individual freedom, and believe in a society in which 
the dignity and the rights of individual men are the only reason for the exis- 
tence of the state, and of appendages of the stale such as the school, then the 
values of the counselor might be characterized in some of the following 
ways: 


1. An openness and a flexibility which testity that the counselor is not 
hound to any dogma, religious or secular, professional or personal. The beliefs 
of a person are part of his experiencing and living, and his values are open 
to change as people and circumstances change. The counselor does not be- 
like because he has to; he accepts personal responsibility for bis beliefs. All 
bis beliefs are thus characterized by rationality, and he does not continue to 
believe what has been sbowm to be intellectually false. 

2. Tlie counselor regards belief as an area in which we do not know the 
answers, m an empirical sense, and thus recognizes that it is irrational to argue 
that one s personal belief is ri^it and another’s is vvTong. In a religious sense 
tins means that one can be devout and still accept the possibility of error, and 
this m turn means tliat religion is an area of uncertainty rather than certainty- 

I believe must ne\er be confused with “I know.” Tliere is little point in 
closing one s mind to a colleague, or killing one’s fellow man because of a 
diHcnng belief, if one accepts the possibility that the colleague or the fellow 
man might be right. 

cmmsclor sliouM bcl.cvc positnxly. \\Tiy not lioW to tlie beM that man 
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can grow and d«'eJop, and that he has within him the seeds o£ self-aclualiza- 
tion, rather than holding to the belief that man is vicious and evil, and miKt 
spend hjs life battling the evil forces that reside m’thin him? When one 
can say to another person, ‘*¥011 cdn do it, you can stand up straight and tall, 
you can experience freedom,” what happens in the human relationship is quite 
different than when one views the other person as and liopelcss and 
condemned. 

3. Tlie counselor win personally exemplify a high level of self-actualization 
and personal freedom, and he ivill thus have no need to impose on otheix. He 
may serve as a model, not to be imitated and followed, but as a source from 
which the other person can draw strength and gradually develop his own 
concept of self, bis own person, and thus become capable of experiencing a 
high level of personal freedom. 

This then is a very brief picture of where T stand on what I regard as the 
crucial issues in learning and in counseling. Being to a dr^ec — but only to 
a degree — a conditioned human creature, I have explained in my auto- 
biographical statement only in part how I arrived at some of my philosophical 
and theorerical concepts: some, no doubt, very much liVe those of other 
authors in tin’s book, and some quite different. 
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‘^o'leagues who subsisted on one starchy meat a day. The fee-payment 
S V 0^ '0'^' special queues of students who 

were unable to defray tuition costs and who, each in turn, approached the 
bursars counter with the identical survival motive but bearing a highly indi- 
vidualistic and often ingenious explanation of his special hardship coupied with 
a straightraced assurance that he would soon have the necessary funds. Of 
course, some of these destitute students were turned away and they soon dis- 
appeared from the campus. I have always feit that I was one of the tucky ones. 
To supplement a small, regular allowance from home and occasional kitchen 
work for meals In Ihe fraterrtfty houses. I applied for and obtained National 
Youth Administration student employment on the campus. My monthly goyern- 
menl check of S12.60 for thirty-six hours of work at the rate of thirty-five cents 
per hour seemed to me then a handsome figure. Judged against its contribution 
to my personal welfare, it was. Because someone cared, I was deeply grateful 
to my college and to my government and f have remained so. ( am certain that 
my strong conviction that the nation, through its elected officials, has an In- 
escapable moral responsibility to promote the general welfare and to widen the 
opportunity for the civilized self-direction of Its citizens through enlightened 
legislation dates significantly from my N.YA. experience. 

Penn Slate was In many ways a rather conservative Institution during my 
undergraduate student days. Yet I was fortunala in having been exposed to 
three or four professors who challenged os to question sacrosanct assumptions 
about the inherent virtue of the social order. These few men were chiefly 
responsible for liberating me from the blind chauvinism and the self-assured 
pieties which were the common legacy of the efficient Indoctrination factories of 
that day, the elementary and secondary schools. They taught me that a bealihy 
people have the courage to question themselves, to see error, hypocrisy, and 
sell-deception where they exist, and to understand that It Is proper to want to 
change things. In retrospect, t realize that I had been developing a readiness to 
embrace the maverick's spirit. The evidences of racial, religious, and social 
class intolerance were all about me as was. indeed, the gaping void between 
those with economic and political power and those who saw themselves as 
powerless to alter either their own condition or the system that hemmed them In. 

fndignation and rebelliousness among youth are. of course, self-renewing 
from generation to generation. While much has been made of the contrast 
between the social and political activism of today's college youth and the 
claimed indifference and passivity of previous student generations, I do not see 
that the distinction can be so simply slated. My student era had a smaller 
proportion of dissenters and reformers. Moreover, society and the campuses 
of the 1930's were, 1 am sure, far more tradition-bound, less attentive to the 
voices of youth, and far less tolerant of departures from orthodoxy. And yet 
there were more than a few among us who. In the words of Thoreau. heard a 
different drummer. We established and Independently managed student dining 
and lodging cooperatives ir» accordance with the Rochdale principles, organized 
a oroftt jres used textbook exchange, spoke out against American compliciry 
with Franco and his odious Falange during the Spanish civil war. inveighed 
aaainst the military establishment, and held peace meellngs (until H^er s legions 
overran Poland to trigger World War II in early September, f939). The Idcralurs 
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of social protest did not escape our attention. Among the novels we read were 
Steinbeck’s Torti/ia Flat and The Grapes of Wrath and Sirrelair 
We were attracted, too, to dramas of realism which depicted Ihe wretchedness 
and sordidness of poverty and war. such as Sidney Kingsley's Dead End an 

Irwin Shav/’s Bury the Dead. ,u iu » o 

My generation utterly lacked the confidence of today s youth that a college 
degree insures employability. 1 still prize a snapshot of the graduating seniors 
in our student cooperative house, sitting on the lawn under the banner proclaim- 
ing, "WPA— Here We Come!” It was partly my uncertainty about the economic 
worth of my college training that fed my vocational indecisiveness. But it was 
also my lack of psychological comfort with the several curricula I briefly explored 
that caused me to vacillate. 1 entered college with the tentative intent of major- 
ing in journalism, then switched successively to education, a general major, and 
public administration. It has helped me, I think, in my vocational counseling 
with students to remember my ov/n uneasy stale when ! was in the limbo of 
transition between fields of choice. 

In the middle of my junior year, I visited the office of the professor from v/hom 
I had taken my introductory psychology course the year before. I recall sharing 
with him my mounting concern over not having arrived at a satisfactory voca- 
tional choice and then telling him that of all the courses I had thus far taken, 
psychology had stimulated me the most but 1 really did nol know what use one 
could make of psychology as an occupation other than to leach it. My professor 
Introduced me to Robert Bernreuter v/ho had recently come to Penn Stale from 
Stanford to establish and direct the Psycho-Educational Clinic. As a direct and 
immediate result of counseling by Dr. Bernreuter at the clinic, 1 decided on a 
career in psychology. Whether my movement tov/ard occupational psychology 
and the attendant issues of vocational counseling and career development was 
influenced most by the particular emphasis in my training program at Penn 
State, the specific circumstances surrounding the positions I have since held, 
or by my ovm early history of protracted vocational indecision, I cannot say. 

I do knov/, hov/ever, that the memory of my personal experience v/ith floundering 
and the subsequent resolution of the immediate problem through the interven- 
tion of vocational counseling has been a recurrent theme as 1 have tried to deal 
v;ith the intriguing phenomena of career development over the past thirty years. 

Before leaving Penn State, I had the opportunity to teach courses in general 
psychology, statistical methods, and special ability testing. My assignments 
also included counseling in the Psycho-Educational Clinic and the V.A. Guid- 
ance Center and tv/o years of personnel selection research in the Engineering, 
Science, and Management War Training program during World War II. The ap- 
peal of Minnesota derived chiefly from my acquaintance v/ith the very substantial 
work of such men as Donald Paterson. E. G. Williamson. Richard M. Elliott. 
Gabon Wrenn John Darley, and Slarke Hahaway. When the invitation came in 
1946 to join the faculty of the innovative two-year General College at Minnesota, 
Minnesota’s eminence lay not only in 
“ student personnel work, counseling, and 
mn o I psychology as well. What particularly delighted 

StrtohmImM "hich applied and theoretical- 

expenm,n,al psychologists worked closely and productively together in a 
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^ '®93rtf. One of my peak intelleclual experiences 

^ yfar during which I sat as a member of a remarkable 

seminar, led by Herbert FeigI, Paul Meeh), and Michael Scriven, on the philoso- 
phy of science applied to psychoanalysis and !he behavioral sciences. 

My work over the years at Minnesota has been centered principally in the 
General College but has also Included substantial involvement In the counselor 
education and psychological foundations departments within the College of 
Education. My research interests and my writings have ranged over such lopics 
as nonintellectual factors in scholaslic performance, logical and theoretical prob- 
lems of counseling research, the counseling process, information storage and 
refrievai, group techniques of vocational guidance, the convergence of voca- 
tional guidance objectives and methods upon curriculum, and career develop- 
ment as a socialization process. It is the lastmamed subject which has inter- 
ested me most since about 1962. Currently I am completing an extended study 
of the career patterns of junior college students across the country. 

Apart from Minnesota, assignments have taken me to the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln institute of School Experimentation at Teachers Cofiege, Columbia Uni- 
versity (sabbatical furlough), to New York University as a summer visiting pro- 
fessor (three times), and to approximately twenty other colleges and universities 
as a consultant or conference leclurer. I have also senjed as a consultant for 


the Asia Foundation and for the U.S. Office of Education and other federal 
agencies, as a visiting lecturer In Japan and other Asian countries, and as 
president of the National Vocational Guidance Association (1967-1968}. 

Like other men I have my culture heroes, and like theirs, mine will suggest the 
human qualities f hold high. Among the men I most admire are Albert Einstein, 
Robert Oppenhelmer, Benjamin FranWin, Thomas Paine, Bertrand Russell, and 
S. F. Skinner. It Is the towering intellect conjoined with profound humane 
concern that attracts me to the Images of such giants. My social philosophy is 
one of secularist and humanist orientation. Whatever limtfafions and irrationali- 
ties mark man. he must learn to stride upon hfs own feet and to manage his 
ovm destiny. The passion for good deeds ought not to flow from a desire to 
please a higher order or from the fear of the consequences of acting otherwise, 
but from the unwavering and matter-of-course conviction that one's fellow men 
merit (he nobiest deeds of which one Is capable. 

The vindication of counseling and the other helping professions, then, lies In 
assisting individuals to master themselves and to team to conduct their lives 
more humanely. In my view, the historical record of counseling can give those 
of us in this work only limited cause for pride. It is, rather, the uncommon 
promise of counseling lhat I find exhifarafing. It is In the prospect of what it can 
become that I fmd a comfortable Identity. 


Career Development: A Future for Counseling 

Sdtod cmnscUtn need o ihrmctiai frfflnmro.t from ^<hich to ™rJ. 
There is mty possibility that sock structure Kill come from ccrccr Mo^ 
in -CurZr Dcychprurmlr A future to, CeunseUni,- ■ Usury 
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Bor™ from o hUoried penpedhe into a discussion of jnofe^ond- 

hm as a bonier to progress. Counselors should find most helpftd Boron s 
conceplud models of school counseling and his discussion of occuptthonai 
growth. 


The headlon-c dash of the ph)-sical sciences and engineering technologies, 
or c\en the assault oi contemporary' medicine, genetics, and related ^ 
cnees upon hitherto unmet problems of human welfare is not likely to lead 
counselors to a sense of complacency over their ossm progress. Organ^d 
guidance in the United States dates roughly from the turn of flie twentieth 
century. Henry' Ford’s first automobile was less than ten years old at the 
time. W i»i^a nn had ad\anced the germ plasm theory' of heredity only a 
feiv years before. Or^nlle and Wilbur Wright were making ready to launch 
their first controlled power-driven flight Einstein’s worh on the spedal theory 
of relatirity liad not yet been published. Pavlov’s seminal publication on 
conditioned reflexes lay a quarter century in the future, and ENIAC, the first 
computer to be built entirely of electronic components, was not to appear for 
still another twenty years bqond that 
How much improvement marks today’s counseling by contrast with the 
early conceptions of Jesse B. Davis, Frank Parsons, ^feycr Bloomfield, and Eli 
Weaver? James McKcen Cattell, among others, liad already established a 
basis for the objective appraisal of indindual differences before 1900 and had 
e^•cn prorided a prototype of the essential technology’ of measurement in 
guidance. Parsons dc\eloped a cognitive rationale for imparting sah'ent in- 
formation to clients needing help with personal planning and, further, iden- 
tified the inteniew as the critical medium of communication. Wissler and 
Tliomdikc introduced a 1900-era use of the methods of correlational analysis 
to detennine the predictive \alidity of their beharior assessment tools. Granted 
the expanded comprehensiveness of today’s conceptual models of counseling, 
the refined understanding of the mlcixiew process, the recognition of psycho- 
dynamic hetDTS in beharioral analysis and modification, and the latter-day 
efforts at explication and clarification of counseling outcomes, are we scN'enty 
years 'Ixdtcr” than our precursors? 


PROFESSIONALISM As A BarkieR TO PROGRESS 

In the process of becoming formalized, a profession not only makes its 
tenets and practices explicit but also creates the machinery by which thes* arc 
transmitted to its memben and enforced. Eacli profession sets standard of 
training, si^oEes the requirements for entering the field as a bona fide prac- 
titioncr, Ktoblislics codes of competent and clhicnl pmetice. stands behind 
the comi^lencc and special prcicqnisitcs of iu mcmbeis, and proiects an 
imajc o. ibe cspcitise and lii?h social nortli of the field to tlic public. 

^one of fbesc fimcftons could be earned oul cfrcctivclv u-crc it not that 
tlic profession also establishes amon- its members the conditions for a com- 
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mon interest and purpose. Tims, for eeample, each profession csnlves an 

1 lOSSmcrahc argot which lints its memhers by a communication mvstique 
in some disaplmes, solemn pledges fnrtlier bind the members to a'ccntial 
lopitj as illustrated by the Hippocradc Oath in medidne. Tlirough such 
oonbollmg techniques as these, Uic professional person acquires a durable set 
of attitudes and conventions wliieh foster allegiance to his held and a strong 
sense of identity wafli his fellow professionals. He tnons, then, limv he is to 
conduct himself, and bis professional group clariEes the issues in his dtsdplinc 
and niaJccs Jnm aware of new directions and strategics. 

^ It should be quite obvious that this regularization of professional bclianor 
IS purchased at a price to sodety. In promoting its legitimate goals and 
standards, any profession constantly runs the n'sl: of becoming parocliiaJ, self- 
sersang, and sclf-protccb'vc. In its zeal for growth and influence, it may allow 
part of its original sodal purpose to wither. It may, as Gross* puts it, “claim 
for itself a mandate to tell the societj' what is good for it.” And it mav, 
further, perceive a threat to its autonomy and distinctiveness when it must 
collaborate with professionals in other fields. Professionals often resent and 
devalue the criticisms of interlopers and resist suggestions for change in polics’ 
and method. Indeed, the insHtutionalization by which a profession nourishes 
itself and builds in its members an effective commihnent to a set of principles 
also creates tlie climate for a stultihing cthnooentrism. In short, it produces 
a tenadous and uncritical adherence to old beliefs and practices and an undue 
caution about proposed new ones, 

Jt would be absurd to claim that the counseling profession has eircum* 
r ented these difficulties. For counseling to progress, if is essential that those 
in the field see its shortcomings. Some of the wing problems confronting 
the field appear to be inseparable from the process of professionalization. 
Others may stem from the peculiar history of counseling and the institutional 
nature of school counseling, but an understanding of the limitations and er- 
rant directions of past and airrcnt coimscling is prerequisite to a credible 
mapping of our future course. 'W'liat follon-s is a partial eniimeraKon of deter- 
rents to the ad\-anccmcnt of counseling, partfcubrly as it liar become instifu- 
tionalizcd in schools and colleges. 

Shortcomings of Counseling 

1. In the historical stniggle to establish guidance as a distinct profesrioiul 
spedaft}' within education, counsefing fnrquentfy insulited itself from otltcr 
personnel and functions of the school. For example, in rightfully deebnn? 
that his role was not that of a disdph'nanan. the counselor often ait lumsclj 
off from the student who wus at cross-purposes with the schools \-3hta and 
expectations ami who most needed his understanding and help. 

2 In pursuing the doctrine of separation of roles within the school coumcl- 
ing has at times'set up artificial boundaries between the wort of the counselor 
roiJ Itat of (lie cliKroom tadicF. One (rETribiblv con,^,.ro« .v ital (be 
counselor is divorcctl from the cufriailum. and it not imoKr-d with the design 
and cMihuition of curriaihr units hadng gtricbnec rcbtcrl oiitromcs. 
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3. The Munselor’s tendenej' to function more or less autonomously lias 
likewise restricted his efforts to collaborate with out-of-school guidance agen- 
cies. Planned experiences which facilitate educational and career deemons 
extend, of course, well bejond w’hat can be offered within the schooL boi^ 
of the most significant vocational guidance activities are today being offered 
in such non-school settings as vocational rehabilitation centers, youth oppor- 
tunity centers, and voluntary community agencies. Yet, while the situafaori 
in educational institutions is improving, it is still common to find the school 
counselor out of touch with these sources and failing to make use of them as 
refenal centers to promote the psychosocial growth of young people. 

4. By tradition, counseling has been unduly technique-centered. In 
earlier period, counseling preoccupied itself with the question of individual 
differences, dev’eloping tools for testing, diagnosis, and prediction; another 
early specialty was the development of techniques for the dissemination of 
occupational information. Following World War II, the counseling profes- 
sion concerned itself with interview methods. That systems of interviewing 
commonly derived from personality theory was a fact often cheerfully over- 
looked, for in practice and in counselor-education programs alike, the empha- 
sis was on technique. The trouble with undue stress on methods is of two 
sorts. First, understanding of human behavior is improperly subordinated 
to understanding of the practical methods by which behavior is supposed to 
be modified. Secondly, interviewing and counseling are falsely treated as 
identical conc^ts. To perceive the interview with the student as the whole 
of counseling is to lose sight of a rich variety' of activities which, when judi- 
dously used, and subsequently examined in the counseling interview, help 
nourish the student’s development of self-understanding and effective coping 
behavior. 

5. Probably because so much of counselor education has emphasized 
method at the expense of behavior dynamics, counselors have frequently 
worked with students on an intuitive common-sense basis rather than within 
the sophisticated framework provided by the behavioral sciences. While there 
is a steady flow of new text^ok conceptual models which depict counseling 
as 3 systematic process of behavior change,* there is not much evidence that 
inany school counselors liave made use of motivational theory' and research or 
tlujt they approach counseling problems as complex tasks of human learning- 
nic application of client-centered counseling theory in the 1940's and 1930 ’s 
and the mrrent interest in behavioral counseling represent exceptions to this 


0'‘Sh‘ fo be strongly committed to the 
assumption tliat sludeut bchanor can be modiSed and improved, has. ironi- 

nss kS’o°^S’ n o' » sutic and fatalistic concepUon of 

“ a' actuarial counseling, which focm« upon 

static St™ choice, is a clear example of a 

and liThmuI^l ", s'o'icnfs present constellation of assets 
and Inbihucs almost as d they have been wholly biologically programmed. 
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and is concmcd only ivilh wliat tlic student may be expected to do wiUi them 
m a competitive setting. \V]icn sdiool coonselors, on the basis of test scores 
and schobsiic records, bus>' IhemscU-cs odusively svilb matters of curriculum 
choicx; and sdccUon of a rollcge or vocational school, they limit themselves 
to the prcdjctjon function of counseling and ignore the potentially powerful 
beluvior-modification function. 


7. Counseling lias not dealt forthrightly with the problem of fostering 
mature altitudes and V'alucs in students. Reticence about influencing attitudes 
appears to be partly traceable to a long-standing connetion that the counselor 
should I'ccp his ouTi personal rafues rcmo\'cd from counseling. Tin's belief 
lias been fortified among school counselors by a precept borrowed from dient- 
centered counseling, a precept whidi requires the counselor to assume a non- 
Judgmental attitude toward the counselee's feelings and values. ^Vh^le the 
principle probably lias serious merit in psycfiotherapy witli adult clients, it is 
debatable that it should always be applied in the counseling of students with 
normal developmental problems. In tlie process of building a new identity, 
youtlj needs and sccli out models of adult belief and behavior whldi it can 


find acceptable. A student can hardly be expected to find such a model in a 
counselor who shies from presenting moral aMemati\es for his consideration, 
llie Icndenc)' of some counselors to mistake a presenbtion of value positions 
for subtle coercion of student beliefs, and tbireforc to avoid making all value 
fadgments, has enfeebled the counseling of school youth who deserve much 


better. 


8, 'Flic tjpical school counselor has, at least until recently, been spectacu- 
larly unsuccessful in working with culturally disadvantaged youth. Unfortu- 
nately, biases in counseling has c not been unlike tjpical classroom biases in 
favoring children from homes which tcacli high-achiesang, socially conform- 
ing, and upwardly mobile behavior. Tlie rcsvaids.and values which the school 
finds effective in dealing with middle-class youth arc hequently meaningless 


to the sodally alienated child of lower-class origin. Nor has counseling been 
impressively imaginative thus far in developing adequate substitutes for the 
conventional verbal methods of communicating wntli nonacademic and so- 
cially diradvantaged students. It is hardly to the credit of counselors that the 
original calls for radical change and the impetus for new types of education 
and guidance-related programs, while finding ready acceptance within the 
profession, came predominately from indindoaU clearly outside the disdpiine, 
such as Kenneth B. Clark, Frank Ricssman, and Arthur Pearl. 

9, \Vhat ev'idence we have suggests a yawning gap between the idealized 
counselor and the factual record of how the counselor deploys his time. In 
many schools, apparently, pressures on the counselor remain high to help 
maintain a smooth institutional operation by performing a vanet)’ of clema! 
and semi-administrative chores. Necesary as some of these duties are, they 
arc only tangentially related to counseling and they make inroads m time 
which might otherwise be devoted to direct and constructive contacts with 
students. Perhaps the most alarming aspect of this condition is that more 
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than a few counselors appear to feel more comfortable with these trivial house- 
Iceeping duties than with the more demanding and educationally signibcant 
responsibilities for which they have presumably been trained. 


Conceptual Models of Sqiool Counseling 

To set a course for the future of counseling, it seems wise to take cog- 
nizance of the profession’s chedeered past. The history of the field has not 
been marhed by linear progression from a simplistic model to a complex one 
having similar premises and obicctives. On the contrary, it has e^erienced a 
variet>' of sometimes highly divergent emphases — often reflecting different 
assumptions about the nature of behavior and different hoped-for outcomes. 
The dominant conceptual models which have featured in the history of coun- 
seling and accounted for many of its lively controversies are enumerated below. 
Since a number of these emphases have existed contemporaneously and, in- 
deed, have sometimes been combined in hybrid models, strict interpretations 
of chronological ordering should not be placed upon the list. 

Intuitive Models 

Concqitions of "counseling* involving cxhortab'on, parables, and moral 
suasion. This is the oldest and yet undoubtedly still the most universally 
applied approach by which adults attempt to influence the behavior of youth. 
More than any other, it marks the user as untrained in counseling. 

Matching Models 

Tlic rational model or method of "true reasoning” identified with Frank 
Parsons’ pioneering work at the Vocation Bureau of Boston and so labeled by 
Parsons himself. Among practicing school and agency’ counselors, this remains 
today perhaps the pre^-ailing conception of counseling. 

Trtrit Meusurement Model 

This is the scheme most heavily influenced by the field of applied psy- 
cliolop’. It owes its original appeal and durability to its emphasis on ob- 
jcctiNity and its claim to scientific method. In actual practice its weaknesses 
arc its subordination of the educational-occupational information function, 
Its neglect of affective aspects of communication in counseling, and its con- 
founding of the aims and strategics of individual counseling with those of 
personnel selection. 


In/orrntffion Dissemination Model 

In »mc respects, Ibis model contasts most sharply in emphasis with tbal 
rl,Mv aTerT”!'' 9'''™'’!’' '* “sumcs that tlic connsclce’s problem h 
occupational informaKon, and that sucl 
(nr SdSai’a" J «'PPhcd by the counselor. Widely user 

J Sro“p .pndanre rn schools, this scheme represents an over 
omphlicnhon and d.storhon of Ure original Parsonian matching model. 
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Guidame Through Traimng^nd-WcnkTrfmts 
Tlie conoeption of counseling commonly found in Hie field of vocational 
educaton Although tins approach has hecome less frasible as an independent 
voca onai guidance metliod a$ Jhe fomta] educational requirements for entt\' 
to occupations have increased, it remains potentially useful in a comprehen* 
siyc guidance program in schools offering cooperative vocational ^lucalion 
(i.e., guided uorl: experience) programs. 


Disciplinary Counseling 

TTic view of guidance as dissuasion and aversive control of deviant bchanor 
in the school. A position once commonly held hy school administrators on 
guidance, it is a stereotjpe of the counselor’s funcb’on uliich he lias been 
able to escape in most schools. 


Outdance As Psychotherapy 

Tlie view of counseling which emphasizes the emotional re-cducation (ix;.. 
improved ego identity, self-acceptance, and environmental coping). By con- 
trast witli the other models described above, tJiis one focuses less sliarply on 
decision-making and more clearly upon behavior change, particularly the im- 
proved management of one’s internal psychological resources, TTie chief 
thrust was provided by Carl Rogera and the client-centered therapy move- 
ment. Some authorities, like Leona Tyler, see tlie treatment role of school 
and college counselors as involving “minimal change therapy” in contrast to 
the clinical psychologists' concern with deeper intraps>-chic factors in per- 
sonality difficulty. 


Guidance As Bducatioiial Diagnosis and Remediation 
Tlie concept of guidance which stresses the improvement of the student’s 
scliolastic performance. Tliis model portrays the counselor as diagnostician 
and learning skills specialist, particularly with the academic underachiever. 
While, historically, the success of school counseling in dealing with this area 
has not been impressive, current national concern with the problems^ of the 
culturally and economically disadvantaged is putting renewed emphasis upon 
the academic improvement objective in guidance. 


Development Facalitaiion: a Socialixation Afodet 
Tlie emerging concept of the school counselor whicli siers'S him as an cn- 
rironmental arranger and sodal catalyst. Ttus model promises to find its 
stronacst appeal among Umse coumelois who arc beginning to attadi increas- 
ing importance to career development in school youth. Wc shall return to 
this concept toward the close of the essay. 


Tije Duticui-ty of GamviNC Up Occup.wos'AtxY 

Starting about the lime of World War II. school counschng began to refert 
llie empirasis ‘ipon vocational guidance as ptmiding too narrow a framew-otk 
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within which to engage the student in his attempts at personal probleiii- 
solving. We have more recently begun to understand that it is in ms s^rcn 
for a comfortable role as worker-to-be that youth faces many of his cntical 
problems of soda! maturation. Stated differently, we may say that the struggle 
for personal development and psycholo^cal autonomy, particularly dunng 
adolescence, is inextricably linked to problems of career development for rnost 
American youth. Robert Havighurst, Marda Freedman, Theodore Caplovv, 
Donald Super, Erik Erikson, and otlier writers either directly assert or strongly 
imply that learning to work out a realistic and comfortable plan for vocatiorral 
life represents a central developmental task for young people. If one were to 
accept the validity of this observation, tlie cultivation of adequate career 
development then becomes a goal of acknowledged significance for the 
counselor. 

What makes the problem a particularly thorny challenge for youtli and 
counselor alike is that our chan^ng sodet>' has made it increasingly difficult 
for young people to “grow up” occupationally. The same affluent soaety 
which has given youth more education of higher quality, an increased capacity 
to consume goods and services, and expanded geographic mobility has, para- 
doxically, established formidable barriers against either direct or vicarious 
occupational exploration and experience. Consequently, it is no longer easy 
for most of them to know about the world of work of which they are soon 
expected, even required, to become functioning members. 

^ Societal barriers increasingly wall youth off from early, full-time partidpa- 
tion in the labor force. The prindpal restriction is the demand for more 
education, but the related qualifications of age and previous work experience 
are also involved. Thus early and direct experience with work is open to fewer 
youth. In the earlier decades of the century, it was the practice to use age 
fourteen as the basal age for employment. The average age at which today’s 
youth enters the labor force is estimated at about twentj'. For those in the 
age 16-to-19 range who seek work, unemplojment rates run substantially 
higher tlian for older job seekers of comparable education, A clear clue to cur- 
rent sodal tensions may be found in tlie 25 percent unemployment rate among 
nonwhitc teen-agers (aged 16 to 19), a rate which is two-and-one-half that 
of white teen-agers. 


An increasing number of jobs are either more intricate and complex than 
InthCTto or they have become fragments of larger work operations. Moreover, 
an increasing number of people arc employed by large-scale organizations, and 
here arc few-er opportunities than fonnerly for children to watch parents first- 
liand at work or talk to them comprchcndingly about their work, much less the 
qiportumly to work alongside them as, for example, in the case of tlie farm 
boy or the son of a small shopkeeper. Occupational illiteracy is thus a com- 
among American youth of all ages. It is as if they saw the 
them as the product of geological time rather than 
atcT^rt ' conUnuing human cultme of which thc>’ 
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Accomp3n}-jng the grott-ing complerity of the occupational world and the 
mCTeasmg diyor^ent of youth from work is the broadened freedom avail- 
able to youth for personal dedsion-maHng, including dedsfons about cur- 
nculum and vocational plans. This extension of persona! freedom would 
^ consequence of tiie stress on ps>'chological autonomy nhich, 
child development authorities note, has become a dominant v-alue in child- 
rearing in much of American society, dating roughly from about 1920. Thus, 
otie discovers that the phenomenon of occupational inheritance is now a 
minor factor in vocational choice in America. In a 1963 study of one thousand 
Chicago male subjects, Duncan and Hodge^ found only a 10 percent inddence 
of sons entering thdr fathers’ ocoipations. 1 believie we can, with some con- 
fidence, surmise that many if not most of the 10 percent group represent 
examples of “forced inheritance” by whidi conditions of restricted opportunity 
and cultural deprivation ensnare the diild and make it difficult for him to 
avoid entering tiie parent's low-status occupation. But for the majority there 
is increased responsibility for personal choicomak/ng in I’ocational plans at a 
time when the options have become more numerous and puzzling and when 
youtlj probably has less acquaintance than did his forebears witli some of the 
essenrial elements of choice. 

The dilemma of occupational estrangement combined witli frecdom-of* 
choice suggests that there is a aitical need for earlj’ and continuing dci’clop* 
mental guidance. Since, as already noted, the transition to an effective worker 
role remains a central problem for most )'Oung Americans, \vc can better 
understand why identity diffusion and alienation from adult sodet)’ become 
youth's bitter fruit. That today's counselor has an obligation to recognize and 
deal >vith this complex predicament seems inescapable. 


BLUEPRIimNC THE COUNSELOR'S FlWCnON IN CAREER DEV£LOr.\IEKT 

The growing assateness in counseling circles of youth's occupational di- 
lemma has been illuminated by research on the nature of career development. 
We know, for example, that marry of the traits and dispositions learned in 
early childhood, while not immediately related to formal work roles, appear 
to have significant imph'cations for subsequent occupational behavior, fliat 
children begin early to acquire a value sj'siem whicli is rebted to how they 
rank fields of work; tliat younger elementary school (diildren t<md to rank 
occupations according to their peiccpUons of the utilitarian v-alue of su«i 
occupations for sodetj-; that upw-ardly aspiring college students arc mBucnccd 
in their ocaipational rankings and picfercoccs more by the perceived powCT 
of a job to confer an attractive life st>-lc upon the individual who holds it 
than by its formal duties and requirements; Hut occupational mformobon 
possessed by junior high school students is generally shacply hmi cd and of 
^estionable reliabilitj-; tliat there is icbthely great mslab.hty in the ocaipa- 
«onnl aspinfom and preferences stated by ^ndar,- sdrool jont),; Herl vra- 
tional maturity, judged by stability and leatem of preference and the ability 
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to stale the mUonale for the preferred clioiec, increases tlirougli the a<lola“nt 
years; that secondary school and college students still name parents "■aU' h'S' 
frequenq- as having influenced their occupational aspirations, although t™« 
parents arc believed to designate specifle occupational choices for chiiarcm 
than formerly; that vocational counseling mth junior high school stuaems 
that centers upon making specific occiipational choices is generally ' 

able; that youth \\-ith sc\xre cultural handicaps arc predisposed towurd failure 
in both vocational planning and later work adjustment by (a) persistent cc ^ 
ings of personal inadequaev’ as woikcr-to-bc, (b) lack of a sense of agen^r 
thereby one simply docs not belicx'c in the efficacy’ of rational planning 
ones future, and (c) lack of understanding of the sequence of preparato^ 
steps leading to the announced vocational goal; that ciidencc appears to bp 
accumulating that many American youth, rather than dei’cloping a set of posi- 
tive interests in fields work, develop instead a ptogtessive set of biases 
against work fields which prematurely restrict the effective range of choices 
they are Milling to consider; and, finally, that counselors can use the prindpl^s 
of verbal reinforcement to increase the Icr’el of information-seeking behavior 


in students. 

Findings such as these, as well as the current, exploratory attempts at 
accelerating the rate of vocational development in school youth, suggest the 
soundness of the following principles: 

1. Experiences to promote career dei'clopment should be introduced begin- 
ning early in the elementar>' school years. 

2. Educational and counseling experiences should allow student planning 
to be open-ended, should proiide the widest possible range of options, 
and should avoid forcing early, fixed curricular and occupational goals. 

3. Counselors should learn to work more freely and effectively ivith othe^ 
staff members and with agents outside the school to provide cxplorator)’ 
experiences which fadlitate the individual student’s growth in respon- 
sible autonomy. They should work to ameliorate restrictive conditions 
of the environment which tend to alienate youth from the social order 
and interfere with his attempts to form a clearer sense of his own 
identity. 

4. The historical barrier separating counseling and curriculum should be 
dissolved. BoUi rounselors and teachers must become more aware of the 
potential of curriculum as a medium for fostering educational and 
career dev'elopment. As a resource spedalist who possesses useful knowl- 
edge of student motives and of developmental and learning processes, 
the rounselor can contribute importantly to the analysis of problems of 
curriculum revision, particularly where culturally disadvantaged and 
poorly motivated youth are concerned. 

5. TradiHonal approaches to presenting occupational information and fos- 
leimg career development should be supplemented \rilh newer gaming 
i techniques. Expanded opportunity (oi 

reality teshng through u-oitielated experiences should be provided. 
\ ocahonal educators must be led to deal with the exploratory, motiva- 
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tional, and self-clanfication values of schookelated worl: experience, as 
well as the occupational shills-leatiiing value of such activity. 

. inally, the counselor must become less the insHtutional «)n/orniist 
and more the bem’^ interx’ojtibrust ftJrr'ing by virtue of his spedal 
trammg ana convictions as a sensitive communicator within the school 
\vho inahes it possible for y-outh to form the links to sodety thev 
passionately seek. 
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Autobiography 


I will tty to write this autobiography In such a way as to depict the salient 
points of the developmental viewpoint as I understand their significance In my 
own Itfe'e experiences. There are many omissions; I have tried to Include those 
things that seem most pertinent tn Influencing my view of guidance and counsel- 
ing. This (s my first attempt at writing an autobiography for publication anti it 
makes me. to say the least, self-conscious. 

I was born an identical twin in 1921, in a small upstate New York community, 
Belmont, In Allegany County. My parents, James M. and Edna V.. were working- 
class people with a moderate amount of formal schooling, though neither at- 
tained high schoof graduation. Oad was employed In a variety of Jobs by the 
Borden Milk Company. He spent most of his vvorking time with them as a 
laboratory technician testing for butlerfat content, assessing the bacteria count 
on Incoming milk and running a variety of tests on the products exported from 
the plant. Mother had had employment before marriage as a seamstress. 

My earliest memories are focused on being one of two. There is something 
unique about being a twin- — and an identical one at that. There is no way to 
“escape from yourself”; also, one feels a tremendous urge for ideniity. Twins 
are constantly compared to one another, ^d in retrospect I recognize a con- 
stant' urge to be ibfentlriea' as mysmt^ rwi* swTnsjmr (fenut 

my twin and I shared a camaraderie and closeness that has existed to this day. 
Being a twin has made me prize lndl«^uality and has had a very significant 
influence on my beha^^or in my quest for Identity. 

An early influence on my life was the proximity of my paternal grandparents, 
who lived on a farm eight miles away. Th^ welcomed our visits, ^d early In 
my developing years I spent long periods of time “up on the farm.” I came to 
know the ways of animals, the growing of crops, and the hard work invoked fn 
that way of life. I consider it an important aspect of my informal education It 

47 
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insights into the issues at stake for the patients, it was also our responsibiliV 
to relate with the patients so as to be supportive of the treatment being offered. 
Deeply disturbed patients v/ere relumed to the States for treatment. The 
helped the corpsmen understand that the majority of our patients v/ere unable to 
handle the situational press that they were experiencing. Their integrating and 
coping skills had not been sufficiently developed in early life. 

I v/as one of four men from ^is base selected to return to the States to attend 
Officer Candidate School. After two semesters in science at Cornell University 
and one semester at the University of Notre Dame in midshipmen’s school, 1 was 
commissioned. After another tour of sea duty I was assigned to the Rehabilita- 
tion Unit at Brooklyn Naval Hospital. Here there was opportunity to have Inti- 
mate contact in counseling — although i didn’t have the preparation I should 
have possessed. 

Upon discharge I investigated hov/ to proceed v;ilh my developed interest in 
counseling. In 1946-47 the best way seemed to be to go on v/ith my degree in 
education, teach, and start graduate work. Upon graduation from Cortland State 
Teachers College (now Stale University of Nev/ York College at Cortland), I ac- 
cepted a teaching position at Rllmore, New York, Central School and began 
summer school graduate work at Syracuse University. Upon qualifying for coun- 
selor certification. I accepted a position In the Herkimer, New York, public 
schools and v/orked there for four years until I decided on more education. 
Matriculation at Michigan State University for the doctorate v/as the next Im- 
portant step. It was here that Dr. Walter F. Johnson, my major professor, was to 
be a very significant force in my thinking as v/ell as in goal attainment. Assistant- 
ships at MSU afforded me an opportunity to teach classes In counseling end 
guidance, to supervise practicum, and. In the Counseling Center and the Basic 
College Reading improvement Service, the privilege of counseling v/ith college 
students. 


My experiences in the Navy, schools, and colleges afforded me the opportunity 
to counsel with children, preadolescents, adolescents, young adults, and mature 
adults. These experiences and study have been the foundation for trying to 
articulate a developmentalist viev/ of counseling and guidance. Trying to help, as 
well as to understand, my own children Heidi and Todd as they grow and 
develop has given me many insights. 

St3>9 University and ten years at the 
^horded me the settings and assignments that have 
vrith thn.o It 9s the opportunity to present my viev/s, weighed 

crivilMe Loin I?"®’ programs of rtounselor education. It is my 

ciatio^ to hLe n'.“ "r® rUho'ican Personnel and Guidance Asso- 

matLal that lav f eh opportunities to share ideas and learn new 

Tn dLTnc '■eveiopmental counseling, 

cant experiences ner^ identify in this autobiography signifi- 

are intluential in rL rr 9^’ features of my time in history that have been and 
asslLlIlL Lri ontf experiences which have been 

are the base tor wtal 1 counseling relationships 

rnatring.copingLntesIrudlringom™'" 
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7he VmvofaDevelopmentdist 


There are a number cf accepted approaches to guidance and counseUng 
t.e., c{tent<entered. bchavioTistic, edectic and others. Gail Faneeirs article 
^(mplifies the development^ vievr currently held by many persons in the 
field. He holds that current conditions and events in the school and the 
larger society rruske this position more appropriate today than ever before. 
F^vell sees life as a process and talks in terms of “self-competence'’ as a goal 
of counseling. In bis vresv, guidance is basically a rehearsal for current and 
future action, rather than remediation or recovery. Fanvell accepts counselor 
intervention if it is carried on in such a ^vay that the counselce does not 
doubt the sincerity of the counselor. Such conditions as empathy, accep- 
tance, sincere caring, and genuineness are prererfuisites for effective counselor 
intervention. Unless the work of the counselor is unique, he really is not 
needed. He must continuaRy strive to be Telcvani, 


Wmr IS THE MEANDtC of guidance and counseUng work at this time in 
lustoty? Where have I come from and where do I currently stand in viewpoint 
and practice? These questions were put to me as preparation for writing what 
is to follow. The reader should realize that tiijs paper is written in personal 
terms and is a reflection of concern for issues and problems as well as a view* 
point toward counseling and guidance work. 


CimRENT VjESVPOJJfr 

The viewpoint I hold toward our field at this time in history is commonly 
labeled “developmental,” I am more strongly committed to this vieivpoint now 
than when I first began thinking in these terms more than a derade ago. 
There are events currently with us that confirm the viability of this viewpoint. 
Foremost is a keen anareness that all of life is really development and that, 
if man is to be self-actualized, fully functioning, self-competent or all that he 
can be, the counselor must recognoe this development and its changing 
character as man moves through his life t^cle. There are many uncontrollables 
“out there” that man must integrate into his l«havioral system and that re- 
sult in choices, adaptations, and reorpnization on his part. Mans best 
potential for control is to have control over himself in view of enriron^mcntal 
contingencies, rather than the reverse, control over the environment because 

basis of viewing man, the most meaningful S)-stem is one that 
stresses man and his life as a process. Tliis im-olves recognmng the ^-olving 
nature of man. It accepts the concept of a wre of c^encncc but at the 
same time recognizes the continual change and encrwchment of the new m 
the world which we encounter. The dnufopmenta) neiv of piidance and 
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counseling accepts and stresses growth, change, and modiScation. I bcliev’e it 
^ves credibilitj' to sieNNing desirable outcomes as process outcomes. \\Tiat is 
life all about? It is a process of monng from one stage to another along a path 
of considerable ambiguity because of the unknown nature of the future as 
well as the impossibilit)’ of controlling tlie behaWor of otliers. Behavior is 
expressed in personal, social, technological, economic, philosophical, and 
political waj’s. One individual cannot hope to control others, with all of the 
variations, nuances, and permutations of behavior open to them- \\'hat we 
can accept is self-competency. By this I mean competent:}' in the processes 
basic to utilizing the “old” and sifting and winnowing the “new'” in life as 
it unfolds. The self-competent person knows when he is self-contained and 
when he is dependent upon others. He is able to understand and accept both 
his independence and his dependent:}'. But he does not achieve this self- 
knowledge automatically nor by osmosis. It is my position that he learns it, 
and lliat one of the forces contn*buting to this learning is guidance and coun- 
sehng. The counselor, to be relevant in the developing life C}'cle of the indi- 
vidual, will help him develop those capacities that are critical for contending 
with one’s self in a highly complex culture. 

Of course, the work of the counselor becomes very complex in a social 
S}’stem such as the American culture. Tlie simpler s>stem of a primitive cul* 
tura o5ers quite difierent v-ariables, but the basic constructs of dcv'clopmenUl 
be^vior do not var}‘. In my view, developmental guidance is basically 8 
rehearsal for current and future action rather than remediation or a recover}' 
of adequac}'. In this reh<arsal the individual is called upon to view himseU 
^d the press of current circumstance for the purpose of extricating meaning 
trom tins experience. This personal meaning must be placed in perspective 
w-ith r«pert to what has gone before and what is taking place now. As the 
mdmdual mtegrales the nevv Mth the old and comes to understand his present 
state, he is posMsor of the foundabon ncccssatj- for decision-malang. coping 
and adaphng, altenng and reotganiang. To be able to ratty on these processes 
he must also be an assimilator, a reporter, and a demonstrator. There ate 
inari) p mons^ oii the deielopmental team ivho mil contribute in ratying 


Untn an new aspects 

ing and/o f "• ““"ingful deeision.maldng.W 

thlncrf ^ inipossible. Hon-ever, 

ph^mem inirthl^^^^ assimilation of neo' 

I hmow V lihatS J assimilated? 

tlic txiint^of reported or demonstrated by the indiridual. At 

capadtv'of theindhid'^l human behavior — the 

manifested. To me this is what *"* •“ the experieoce— is 

indmdmlcomeloatea nndr,IS‘a““"“, ‘'? “ ^Irout — to help the 

ascribes to his experience and of °* **’^ P'^rsona! meaning he 

Hon for ^ r . serves as a base for further assimila- 


tion. for choosing, (or coping, aLdfm^^Crny 



FAHWzii/THE View of a Developmentalist 
The Indivioual 

counselor operating from this viewpoint, with process goals as specified, 
holds certain beliefs about the nature of man and his development. Tliese 
be^fs sen e as the underpinning for the inler\’ention he brings to bear. 

^le counselor assumes that the individual is a joint product of lu's heritage 
and the press of his environment. He lias certain predetermined phj'sical char- 
acteristics, over which neither he nor his parents had any control. His genetic 
endowment is one of the givens, 

Tlie otlier given is the environment. There are sev'eral subsets which the 
counselor must realize are critically important in the de\'eIoping life stjde of 
the individual. A most significant component is the familj'; whether it be 
the actual family or a substitute famil}', it is the perceived family of the indi- 
vidual and is real for him. The family and its immediate environs are the 
prime nurturing agents. They are the first inten’eners. What do they pro- 
I’idc? They provide the experiences that result in physical, psychological, and 
social nurturance. The family’s behavioral system provides the base for 
learning many things— attitudes, beliefs, values, roles, stills, and facts. At- 
tendant to the family intervention is the community interv’ention. A com- 
munity has many dimensions, and it should be seen as a series of spiraling 
concentric circles. In Immediate infancy, the community is the home and the 
immediate neighborhood, but before long it broadens and, as Wlieelis points 
out in his book The Quest for Identity (1958), man’s community is as broad 
as the universe itself. 

Tlus phenomenon is related to another given that must be seriously con- 
sidered bj' the counselor; man lives in history. It is one thing to be bom in 
1921 and to have memories of the fabulous 2(?'s, the Depression of the iO's, 
World 'War 11, and the economic and technological boom of the postwar 
period as reference points for understanding the phenomena of tlie last third 
of the century. It is another thing to be bom in 1960 and not be as inSuenced 
by those events in the development of a life style, 

Tlie counselor who attempts bis work without due consideration of en- 
vironmental and historical conditions is counseling in a \aaium. It has been 
my experience that this is never the case. I am always counseling with an 
individual-in-a-situation and, to be realistic and relevant, the counselor and 
tlie counseling must be in the mainstream of that situation. Tire situation 
is the life style of that individual. 


The Intervention 

Bv what process does counselor intervention occur? It is appropriate to 
state that this seems to be a major controvert’ — the role and functioning 
of the counselor. If I return for a moment to the process outcome identi- 
fied above for the dei'elopmental viewpoint, many of tlie Munselors actin- 
ties can be easily pinpointed. If the primary outcome focus for the counselor 
il tbfintegnrthn process, and if it foltovw that, without integration, cboosTn& 
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coping, and altering are difficult if not impossible to achie\’e, it becomes in- 
cumbent upon the counselor to provide a relationship that begets him the 
opportunity to explore life’s experiences with the individual. In this explora- 
tion the counselor inter\’enes in such a way that the subject has no doubt 
about the sincerity and commitment of the counselor to him and to his 
attempt to make sense out of all the forces that are at work on his behaworal 
sj’stem. 

I am reminded of a junior high school girl who \\'as queried about her 
reason for ginng up summer ^-acation to come to a university laboratoi}' en- 
gaged in the preparation of counselors. One of her expectations from coun- 
seling was vividly stated as follows, “I was hoping to find someone who 
would listen to me.” The ability to listen to her on her terms is the qualitj' 
known as empathy. It means more than listening to words per sc; it in- 
volves understanding the nuances of feeling and expression. Implicit in 
Susan’s statement is the notion of acceptance. Developmental counseling 
and guidance work focusing on the patterned growth and change of the in- 
dividual are necessarily grounded in accepting the current condition of the 
individual. This acceptance is a necessary' ingredient for understanding the 
life style of the individual. Tlierc are those who confuse acceptance 
appro\-al of ^ecific actions. It is not neccssar>- to condone all of the coun- 
selee s behavior, but to intervene effectively the counselor must communicate 
his sense of the worthwhilencss and dignity of the subject in bis ow-n right. 
Can 1 saj I sincerely care for this individual as a human being? When I 
can answer this question in the affirmative, then I can sense that this is getting 
across to the person with whom ! am working. 

Intervention has another component which is dependent upon the inter- 
actron behveen the parties, and this is genuineness, or congruence. Implied 
here is continual aimreness of interplay and d)-namics, and the capabilit}' to 
respond honestly and genuinely to the other person. The response is trig- 
gered by the ongoing “now situation” between individuals. Within this 
tramework there may be real confrontation and real exploration of feelings 
and meanings that are very' personal. The influence of Rogerian thinking 
and research is clearly ei'ident. ^ 

an?lo of counseling to continue 

entwined in ihf 1 ^' ProcKs of counseling intervention is inextricably 

“d ''aried. They are the 

major force at wnrl- in rl ^ employed by the coirtrselor. 

and decoding done b b counseling is the constant encoding 

in the Ssfh ° ^ Understanding the systems at rvorh 

m^ing is the core of reaching r,;”ef„i'nf 

form Ve™ inrebTimcre™^ 

Some tahe the position that “ ^cr-elopmental Mervpornt. 

priorih-. The dcvelonmenM°"-” mtenenlion should have a higher 

opmental vrcnTroirTt of gurdance and counseling stresses 
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roiinselmg as Ihe counsdot’s prime function in his helping role with indirid- 
vmis. Jt JS cnhcal and neccsarj* in adiicring the process outcome of Integra* 
ton, the cornerstone for fulfilling the developmental drive of the individual. 
n»s docs not diminish the importance of other forms of intervention, how- 
ever, ' 


ITie second prioritj- for intcr\“enlion by the counselor is the process of 
consultation. "Ilie counselor consults «-itli those significant persons and in- 
stitutions that ha\e irnportant impact on tlic developing life shle of the 
individual subject. Tins allows the counselor and other guidance workers to 
understand dwclopmental behavior, to rocognire where the individual cur- 
rently stands in the dev’clopmcntal sctienia, and to employ appropriate 
measures with the persons and institutions tliat will influence the dev’elop- 
ment of knowledge, skills, feelings, attitudes, and values. The developmental 
stage of childhood, when the period of formative development and depen- 
dcnc}' is at its peak, will demand more consultative inten’ention than nill 
later stages of adolescence and adulthood when the individual is asserting 
independence and making his own way toward idcntit>' and responribility. 

Consultation with parents, peers, teachers, administrators, and other profes- 
sional educators will be necessary while the individual is in school. In other 
circumstances there may be consultation witli doctors, employers, social 
agencies, and, in fact, an>‘ institution or person significantly impacting {or 
capable of impacting) on the individual's positive development toward the 
process goals of tlie dcv'elopraental viewpoint. *11)6 counselor is taking creative 
and positive steps in seeking consultation about the growth patterns and 
life stv'lc of his subjects. He recognizes the critical importance of the in-situa- 
tion of liis subject, and tries to assist liis subject to maximize the positive 
forces that will enable him to move forward in his search for identitj’ and a 
positive constructive life. 

Both of these interventions — verbal and consultative — are direct and 
obvious. Tlie counselor also engages in "behind the scenes” interventions 
for tlie purpose of informational search and research. 'The counselor must 
acquire both information about the individual and his in-situation and infor- 
mation about the environment that will contribute to knowledge needed for 
decision-making, adaptation, and reorganizing. In his research function the 
counselor continually looks at his activities and his outcomes. Tliis is necessarv' 
to answer tlie question, "So what if I inlerv’enc in this life?” 


One of the big issues confronting the counselor operating from the d^ 
velopmental viewpoint is focused in the question, "How can I be relevant?” 
Tlie counselor, to be relevant, has to have something to offer, and this offer- 
ine must be seen positively by the dientefc he sen-es. To be reliant he has 
to be in tune vvitli the current status of his subject, knowledgeable about (he 
Dresses on his life, and aware and up-lo^te, betause his interventions are 
"now’.” not yesterdav. Finally, to be idevant means to be consbntly awate 
of oneself and the becoming nature of that self. The counselor is m the 
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process of growth; he is developing; and if he doesn’t keep Ills ‘‘self’ (his own 
instrument) in tune, he will have little effectiveness. 

Another issue focuses on the scope of preparation and continuing education 
needed by the counselor to he knowledgeable and skillful with his inten’cn- 
tions. The developmental counselor is a well-integrated individual, and con- 
tinually seeks feedback so as to move forward in his own peculiarly personal 
ways. In addition he works continually at attaining knowledge and at the 
refinement of his skills — counseling, consultation, informational search, and 
research. 

Another issue is the continual search for viable theoretical frameworks to 
undergird the work of counselors. A good theor)' is practical, and good prac- 
tice is grounded in viable theory. Too many counselors have been content to 
carry about a knapsack of techniques without ever making a deeper quest 
into the whys, hows, and wheres of inter\'ening in this way or that way. I 
of the persuasion that the search for sound theory must continue, and that 
counselors themselves, counselees, counselor educators, and the institutions 
that sponsor counseling must work at this task through both critical thought 
and research. 

Lastly, as the current (I96S^9) president of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, I have strong convictions about the contributions of 
coordinate action in developing a viable profession. A major issue is the 
lackadaisical attitude taken by so many employed in the guidance and 
counseling field who do not affiliate with a professional structure or con- 
tribute their kiiowledge and effort toward making the profession an ever- 
^ovvang d^mamic organism. Each in the field, to paraphrase the late Presi- 
dent JohnF. Kennedy, should be sa>-ing, nVhat can I do for the profession,” 
not \Vhat can it do for me?” 


‘"tiodiced my o\vii thoughts on 

implementation. 

has hem dine •' concerned svith the fact that so much of what 

nrohW ^ ““nseling and guidance has had its roots in 

£afco -.ndT ™ contrast to intervening svith indiriduals at 

hriittei mfnf nf ’ S'™* It « in the framework of 

guitace and ’’"’I’'”' ‘'“‘I developmental approach to 
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ELI GINZBERG 

Professor, Columbia University 


Autobiography 

As Robert Maciver (1968) recently pointed out, all efforts at autobiographical 
writing have a iarge and inevitable dose ol rationalization. We do not really uh- 
derstand how we came to be what we are or how we came to think as vre do. 
But if vre recognize the pitfalls of relating a tale only part of vrhich we know or 
remember, and If we retain a healthy degree of humor and modesty as the tale 
unfolds, no damage v/ill be done and the young may even pick up a usefui ciue 
or tv/o about the vagaries of men and their ideas. 

I was brought up in the home of a great Jewish scholar whose work and life 
demonstrated the greatest possible tension between inner commitment and the 
external environment. The fact that I had neither the aptitude nor the interest 
to follovr in his footstep sharpened the issue ol my ovrn occupational choice. 

I was dai y confronted by the contrast between my bookish father and my activist 
Unm waJ 0^7 hi ''ew, the critical issue of human life was a single ques- 
1966)T ^ ® 

latTSL^nl'"’^? h",';'!"'’ history, economics and 

was the S a^hi h ° history at the end of high school 

soTelv to lMchinl m “"s'dct my occupational choice 

versiw ?n GerZ- 

brief time I considered began to read widely in psychoanalysis. For a 

But psvcholoov ® 

I was unable to accent the simiMe ' Id studying economics seriously. 

My close lies vrilh my^cousin Dr SoDW r-°* h "hi^h economists v/orked. 

concerned v/ilh social Issues ivere'^'ml"^*’!'® (1263). a psychoanalyst deeply 
bringing economics and nwr-h^i/w ^ ^®ctor in my search for a v/ay of 
y and psychology into greater harmony, tn this I was greatly 

5S 
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sIISmsSiS'S.''''"''''' Wesley C. Milchell 

(IM ‘='"^'’“'9 9nd 1 initiated oar 

ret empirical studies Into borderline problems of economics and psychology 
under a gr^t from the Columbia Universily Council for Research In the Social 
Sciences. This was the precursor of the Conseivatlon of Human Resources 
Proiect which General Eisenhower established at Columbia University in 1950, 
under which all of our interdlsolplinary research has taken place. Responding 
to the overwhelming phenomenon of the Depression, we focused our principal 
research efforts on unemployment (Glnzberp, 1942; Qlnzberg el el. 1943). Even 
l^/ore these projects were compfefed we had Initiated a study of 'The Occupa* 
Uonaf Adjustment of 1,000 Selectees’* (GInzberg, ig43a). with the support of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, in which we sought to assess the Impact of an early and 
radical change In the environment of work on occupational development. 

The war led to a suspension of our research, but when peace returned we 
picked up the maj'or theme of our earlier work, which we subsumed under the 
broad rubric of “Occupational Choice and Adjustment to Work.” 

Financial support was difficult to arrange and Paul F. Lazarsfeld. who had con- 
tributed to the methodology of studying occupational choice while still In Vienna, 
prodded us In the direction of a targe-scale empirical study, A feasibility study 
demonstrated that such an effort would be both premature and expensive. We 
finally convinced the Columbia Council for Research in the Social Sciences to 
make a modest grant (less than SS.OOO) to permit us to formulate what we had 
learned and were learning about occupational choice. Robert M. Macfver, to 
whom Occupational Choice is dedicated, was a major source of strength. He 
encouraged us to withstand various pressures to work In ways not congenial to 
us. He insisted that a limifed number of cases, probed In depth, would be more 
useful than a large-scale sfafistlcal effort 
Our original team consisted of Sol Ginzburg, Sidney Axelrad, and myself. 
While the three of us had come a fair distance in delineating the complex social 
and psychological factors operative in the decision-making process, we had not 
succeeded in developing an effective research design when Axelrad brought 
John L. Herma,* a Viennese psychologist trained by the Buhlers and Piaget, Info 
our group. In brief order Herma helped us to structure the approach which un- 
derlies our book Occupational Choree. 

Early In our study we had asked my colleague Donald Super (GInzberg ef el., 
1951, pp. 16-17), to undertake a critical review of the guidance literature. His 
written and oral reports convinced os of the need for a radical breakthrough In 
approach, since it would be Impossible to build a systematic theory oo the hodge- 
podge of existing empirical studies, which were for the most part uncontaminated 
by theory and unrelated to each other. 

As we went along, we realized that we would have to battle on three fronts. 

The first engagement was with the guidance movement, which appeared to bo 
flvino blind, that Is. it was Intervening In the choice process without a comrnlt- 
ment to any explicit theory of occupatlonat choice. Several 
publication of our book, I made IWs charge from the ptalform of the NVGA. The 

1 s„ -MK u <" fwrtM-w 
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reaction was mixed: many disagreed and fought back, but most of the audience 
looked forward to reading v/hat we had to say. Hov/ever, Kitson's (1952) review 
in Occupations some months later underscored the unfriendliness of the Old 
Guard. But the fact that the editor offered me an opportunity to summarize our 
theory indicates that we also encountered considerable openness to our Ideas 
(Ginzberg, 1952). 

On the second flank, we had to do battle with the psychologists and psychia- 
trists. Some months before our book appeared, the four of us made a lengthy 
presentation at the annual meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric Association 
which later printed it In their journal (Ginzberg et al., 1950). Our insistence that 
psychoanalytic concepts were of little or no help in structuring a general theory 
of occupational choice, and that primary emphasis had to be placed on the ego 
and superego, not on the id, v/as rejected out*of-hand. And, as indicated in a 
nev/ forev/ord to a reprinting of our book, our work has been largely ignored by 
psychologists and psychiatrists (Ginzberg ef a/., 1963). 

The reception from most sociologists was equally unfriendly. They quite cor- 
rectly noted that we had ignored or given short shrift to the socioeconomic deter- 
minants of occupational decision-making. But they did not understand that we 
v/ere engaged in an effort different from the studies that had long preoccupied 
sociologists. We v/ere not interested in determining stalistical relations between 
the occupational structure of one generation and the next, but in developing a 
theory of the dynamics of choice for the sector of the population that has a 
reasonable degree of freedom. 

A word about the fashioning and directing of an interdisciplinary team: It fa 
difficult to entice specialists to work on a project in v/hich they must put aside 
the criteria of performance that prevail In their own disciplines. It Is difficult for 
one man to be chief among equals; yet unless the director knows where he 
v/ants to go and can convince hts collaborators to go v/ith him, the effort will fa'f 
apart. Finally, the question of equitable distribution of credit Is insoluble. The 
world is not interested in such subtleties. The book on which the four of us col- 
laborated is usually cited as Ginzberg et a!., and the theory is referred to as 
Ginzberg’s theory." 


It was difficult to put together an Interdisciplinary team- it v/as more difficult 
to rnaintaln its productivity and morale. Tbe fact that Dr. Sol Ginzburg was the 
senior member of the staff from 1939 until his death In 1960, and that Dr. John L 
Herma worked v/ith us from 1947 until his death in 1966 holds the clue to 
to Conservation of Human Resources Project has been able 
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The Development of a Developmental Theory 
of Occupational Choice 

Students farnrVitff ivith Eli Qinpber^s wori will find in the present paper 
several changes from his 1952 /xmfion. His current position gives more 
emphasis to the social and economic influences that shape voeafrono^ choice. 
Perhaps the most srgni/Ic<mt change is in the concept of iTjeversibility. Gi’ns- 
berg nenv feels that people do change directions and that a person is not 
locked in an occupation. He currently places mote emphasis upon differenecs 
between the sexes as they relate to career choice and career development. 
Some of these diifercnccs exist because women may not actually am^roni 
the world 0 / \vorfc until after their childbearing years. 

In Cbisbcrg's view, the present dynamic American society now offers 
a ^ndaT range of choices and opportunities which affect the mefividuaTs 
career development than ever before. 


Seventeen yeaks have passed since my ooUcagucs and I published our 
developmental theory of occupab’oiwl choice, Occupalional Choice; An Ap- 
proach to c Genera/ 'Theory. Unfortunately my collaborators from the fields 
of psj'cbiatiy and psychology. Dr. Sol W. Ginzburg and Dr. John L Hcrma, 
died in the interim, tte former in I960and the bttcr in 1966. Dr. Sidney Axcl- 
rad, a sociologist, and I, trained in economics, were the other mtanbers of the 
team. 


The Theory Recapitulated 

The essence of our theory can be briefly recapitulated. It \iws occupational 
clioice as a process of dedsion-mahing that b^’ns in early pubert)-, at about 
the age of 11, and continues until ftc indiWdual has completed Iiis studies, 
usually during his early h^-entics. 

As an individual matures during this critical decade, lie becomes intci|cC' 
tualiy and emotionally aivaro of and responsive to his ov\'n infCTCSts, capacities, 
and wlues and to the environmental realities — the opportunities and bamcTS 
tliat he encounters or expects to encounter in pursuing his tmtative choice. 

The fact that Utc educational sj-stem is so structured tliat a deeisjon to fol- 
low a particular pattern of preparation impGcs that one cannot simultaneously 
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or e\'en sequentially pursue alternatives led us to state that occupational deci- 
sions have the qualitj' of irrex'ersibility. 

Schematically we diNided the process of occupational decision-maldng into 
three periods: fantasy choices, those made prior to the age of 11 when the 
child is not yet able to go be\*ond a simple identification with the work of an 
admired adult; tentative choices, those made during the years between 11 and 
18 or so when he opens up and closes out x’arious alternatives; the period of 
crystallization and specialization, the end of the process, which occurs after 
18 when the individual finally commits himself to a particular field and, later, 
to an area of specialization within it. 

The third cornerstone of the theory is that crystallization takes place as a 
result of compromise between the induidual’s strengths and desires and the 
reaUties of the marketplace. 

In brief, ours is a theory* of occupational choice constructed out of three 
basic eluents: a process of cumulative decision-making, characterized by ir- 
reversibilit}-, and ending in compromise. 


A Reformulation 

Se\'enteen j'ears after we formulated our theory, and after manv intervening 
research pw]ects on career de\-elopment and related studies, we are again con- 
cemed wth the process of occupaHonal choice. Our interdisciphnarj' team at 
Mumbia Umveraty the Comen-aHon o! Human Resources Proiect, is cur- 
arc o.'aluaBve study of "Guidance: VSA." We 

the conclusions of 
*“'>■ O' occupaHonal choice can he 
m ■ ■“ w ‘ oan understand our present position 

With respect to our onginalformulation 

Tl,e broadening and deepening of our understanding of the compte phe- 

he subs^me^ untefteTouV 

behveen^o^^tionrl'*^l!^^^^*^!i” ^ sharp distinction can he made 

morel^teXS "f “T ''o^o'opmrat The hvo are much 

that most mTn do nof^rh™se""tolS;.'”'‘“’"'“'- 

exccuti%-cs as a ^ execuUves; rather, the>- become 

fashion (Ginzbe^, 1935). ^ *° “’"oh they respond in a distinctive 

a i°r ml?ta • ™ of worh can and often do play 

formulation we rccomized choice. In our original 

reflected prcmaturTofii^K.^JT"?®’ of choi^ but concluded that th^’ 
ficultics tliat the indmdiial Ind 5 *^' 5 t^hzations — that they bespoke dif- 

ever, the hnndredroFtttJTndf^™''^ '“ohing a compTomisl How- 
tional choices as a result of thwr men who reopened their occupa- 

in re^nsc to iL G ^ 

pursue training, v-ere resnomllnir *^hled them to return to school or 
ng. were responding to new opportunities, not revealing earlier 
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" <i»siQn-malins (Gmzberg Md Bray, 1953; Ginzbctg 

- .. chapter in our boot was rjcvoferj to the process of occupa- 

i Ironal deerston-mabog under condiKoirs of limited opportunity, the fact is 
j that rre give short shrift to the waya in which the cmiromnent limits the 
,! chojces of a high proportion of our young people. Our thcorj- w-as a “general 
j tlieoi)’ only as it applirf to people uilh a wide range of options. It definitely 

. had to be broadened before we could say tliat it was general with respect to 

tlie whole of contemporary society. Our later work places much more stress 
on the n’ay in whicli the “opportunity slrurture” inSuenccs the cltoice process 
(Ginzberg et al., 1962, Chapters 9 and 10). 

4. Tlje existence of opportunities is a necessary but not a sufficient pre- 
condition for the successful resolution of an individuars occupational choice. 
^V]l€ther the presence of opportunities is recognized, particularly by groups, 
such as Negroes and women, who had prex-iously encountered barriers, and the 
further question of whether these groups arc able and willing to respond to 
new opportunities, play a crucial role in the dedsion-making process {Ginz- 
berg, 1956, Chapter 5; Ginzberg et 1967, Cliapter 5; Ginzberg ct al, 1966, 
Chapter 5) . 

5. In our original stud}’ we dci'oted one chapter to u-omen, in the hope of 
teasing out some of tlic special facets of decision-making tliat young women 
face in planning for work. Our later studies pointed up many differences 
between tlie sexes witli regard to their prqjaration for and adjustment to work. 
In particular we learned that many women do not actually confront the world 
of uorh until their middle or late thirties, and wc also b^me more airare of 
the extent to which married women make their decisions about jobs and 
careers \Wthin an enlarged framework in which their responsibilities for home 
and children loom large (Ginzberg et al^ 19^ Chapter 6). 

6. Our research forced us to reconsider the concept of “irrcsxrsibilitj’,” 
uhicli had been one of the foundation stones of our theory’. Our rracarch 


on the career de\’eIopment of talented men rex’ealed that while only a small 
minority' make radical changes after tb<y lave co-stoDized their occupational 
choices, the world of work is so constituted that many can and do move 
quite far from their original choices by responding to opportunities as they 
present themselves. Tlic corporation president vvho started os a lawyer lias 
made a new occupational choice, although his present position is often linked 
with his original choice (Ginzberg and Hemw ct el, 1964, Cliapter 5). 

7, Although wc had made prosision in our theory for the role of values 
in the process whereby people resolve their occupational choices, it was only 
later that we had a clear understanding of the critically important role that 
values play in the wavs in which men and women rebte thcmschrs to the 
world of work. Some persons seek autonomy; others want to exerdse control 
over people; manv seek to satisfy other needs and desires tlnough Ihox work. 
A more comprehensive theon- of occopaHonal choice dclcrmiaition would 
h.ivc to probe more deeply into people’s “value orientabonr to «ork. al- 
though thdr influence is usually revealed only after one has lad the oppor- 
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tunity to worl: and to leam from his experiences what he most wants from 
a job (Ginzberg and Herma et ah, 1964, Chapter 7; Ginzberg et ah, 1966, 
Chapters 9 and 10). 

8. The multiple institutions that channel and condition a young person 
and that influence how he approaches and resolves his occupational choice 
were slighted in our original formulation, in which emphasis was restricted 
largely to family and school. Our more recent research has called attention 
to such critically shaping influences as p>eers, the guidance system, the armed 
forces, the ideology of minority groups, and the job market (Ginzberg et ah, 
1962, Chapter 7 and 8), 

9. Major changes have been occurring in the structure of industry and occu- 
pations, changes which have affected the types of work that people do and 
the rewards they are able to achieve through working. We had little interest 
m these matters in our original study, which took the world of work as given 
and concentrated on how young people made decisions among the existing 
alternatives that fell within their orbit of choice. A comprehensive and dy- 
namic theory of occupational choice determination would have to pay more 
attention to economic and occupational changes and transformations which 
set new and different limits on the choices available to different groups 
(Gmzberg el el., 1965, Chapters 6-9i Ginzberg. 1968, Chapters 2 and 3). 

10. In our original formulation we paid scant attention to the ways in which 
the process of occupatioml decision-making was related to the individual's 
' ^'‘5/=fl“ted our preoccupaHon with middle-class 

C Si S ^ '™»M be strongly career- and work-oriented. 

bmnJei ITo “rn Americans face 

mmer anrl 1 '» exclusively on the pursuit of a 

woik and^thi riS ™ optimal balance between their 

™ k to a?il ‘'•“'y ">051 broaden its frame- 

Ilcrma et al 1064 r^l”° “oexamined dimensions (Ginzberg and 

Ilcima etel 1964, Chapter 10; Ginzberg et el, 1966 Chanter 101 

foroiuia iilour riiLr ™ 

tomulatcd our tlieoiy, are we willing to stand on it? 

occiImtonarchoteTs‘’i”^’ '’''S'* ‘'’'= '“S anthentidtyi 

and it is resolved tluoupli^^^' ^ pmcess has a quality of irreversihilit)', 
.age oi rostl™' aSTSer r<^‘ "T 

work, tlicrc arc important rrwnprt " ‘n and around the arena of 

m^ihed. -niernost important modito, Tom irftte?'"'' 

options and some encounter a great many 

llicy respond to tliem individuallv mid if" *’’e "'aj'^ 

original choices. In fact the ties iTh ”''"“’?.n'e'y, can greatly modify their 
what tliey are doing Tn aid “'=>■ ='“'‘ed out to do and 

process of occupational choice drtm?” T *” tenuous indeed. Tiic 

and cliangc as long as the individniwi!T*‘°"' ““'’ieel to alteration 

individual remains active in the world of work. 
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With regard to the element of iirever^ility, we would likewise modih- 
our ongmal formulabon. While few persons who study medicine wll end 
? enpneering. many others will be found far from where the>- 

started. Tire student of theology who becomes a college president, the Army 
omcer who becomes a businessman, and the philosophy major who becomes 
a computer expert have made one or more moves in response to the m'de 
options that exist in our dynamic economy, especially for people of ability, to 
modify their initial choices with itspect to w-otk and career. The implication 
of the term irreversible ’ — that people ate more or less locked into their 
choice once they have proceeded a considerable distance along the educational 
route — is valid in the sense tJiat most people do not have tJie opportunify 
to follow an alternative. But it is misleading if irreversibility is taken to mean 
that people are locked into speciGc /obs and careers. 

There is no need to modify radically the third element in the tlieorj’, that 
every choice is compromise. But it is necessarj’ in light of our later research 
to make, and to stress, the point that U'C are not dealing here with a one-time 
compromise at the point of crj-stallization. In light of our neiv perception that 
the process of occupab'onal choice continues for a long time, we recognize 
that repeated compromises will be made as individuals confront various 
options with respect to work. And the range of factors that people weigh prior 
to compromising will over time include not only those directly related to job 
and career but also the many variables that involve non-wrk beets of life 
such as timily, communal actiWties, and leisure. 


In Review 


I regret that I cannot report on the consid«3bIe number of studies, most 
of them empmcally oriented, that sought to test lurious aspects of our theory’. 
Some investigators sought our help at the beginning of their studies; others 
sent us finished reports. ^Ve stumbled on a considerable number of other 
studies ivith which we had no connection, and bcLcs'c that there are addi- 
tional studies unfamiliar to us. It would surely be of interest to and might 
be useful for the field, if a student were to assemble these studies and to under- 
take a critical review of what they disclose about the strengths and weaknesses 
of our original theory. After all, a primary puqjose of th^ry is to provide a 
better means of understanding and evaluating the complications of the teal 
world. A rcv’iew might provide the evidence required to determine bow the 
theory has stood up in terms of this basic criterion. 

For readers interested in our evolving formulations about guidance since 
the publication of Occupational Choice, brief reference is made to the follow 


In the late 1930’s, I presented to NVGA a paper entitled ‘GuidanM; 
Limited and Unlimited” (Ginzberg. 1960), which wns published m tlie Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal. At tliat fmev guidance counselors were making 
Iheerror of trying to cope with all of the problems of adolesecnts--pCTSoMl, 
inierpeisonaUnd vocational. I made a strong plea m favor of constraint and 
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specialization, advocating that guidance pcisonnel minimize their involvement 
wtli problems of personal and social adjustment and concentrate on the e u 
cational and vocational problems of young people. 

In the early 1960’s 1 made three presentations during successive sunders 
in a seminar on guidance organized under the auspices of the Harvard Gra 
uate School of Education. Tliese presentations were intended to help teachers 
and school administrators understand more fully the changes in the soao- 
economic emironment that had impact for guidance. Tliey called attenhon 
to groups of disadvantaged students who had special need for help in finding 
their way Uirough the educational and vocational labjTinth (Ginzberg, 19o3, 
Ginzberg, 1965; Ginzberg, 1966). 

In 1967, in collaboration with my colleague Professor Dale L. Hiestand, 

I published a chapter on “The Guidance of Negro Youth” in Employment, 
Race and Poverty by Ross and Hill. Tliis chapter analj'zed the range and 
severit)' of problems that Negro youth encounter in preparing for work and 
life in light of the environmental conditions to which the>’ are exposed at 
home, in school, and in tlie communit}*. 

It should be CNident from these references that in recent years we have 
been increasingly concerned with delineating the ways in which sociocconornic 
forces in our society limit the opportunities of certain groups to exercise choice 
uitli respect to work. 

Seventeen years after our theory' was first published, we arc focusing on those 
facets of the problem wliich were underplayed or ignored in our origins' 
formulation: the ways in which the socioeamomic environment operates to 
set limits on the process of decision-making; the special problems that various 
groups — low'-income, Negro, and female — encounter in resolving their occu- 
pational choices, and the roles of mediatory institutions, particularly the 
school. 


From the start of out interdisciplinary' research in human resources in 1939, 
the Conservation Project and its predecessor groups have been careful to work 
within a framework broad enough to enewmpass both socioeconomic and pS)’- 
chological determinants of individual and group behavior. However, our em- 
pliasis has shifted from time to time, depending on the nature of the probleiu 
and the composition of the senior staff. In formulating our original theory' 
of o^pational choice in the early post-World War II years our focus wa5 
on delincatmg a model that assumed a reasonable degree of freedom of 
deasion-makmg. Our study group was composed of young men who were 
^ V of this design, our analysis svas heavily 

nwlf* “ developmental model in svhich the major cs- 
i'''^ '"‘eiKt enpadtics, and values, and the manner in 
Oiir n-sM l" *^em into his explorations of realitv. 

Im ‘1’' =‘"'3 Pertienlarly in the 1960 s 

<^n^e^!^ '■? Sweater coneern rdth the sod<. 

Zl “ 'nrilitates or retards devcloP; 

mtmUnd par, passu contributes to constructive resolution of an occupational 
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^ confronts and hopes to respond to in 
Its e\-aluative study of Guidance: USA" is the effective integration of these 
ro-o approaches. 
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Autobiography 


1 Started teaching at the age of 19, In a country school in Michigan. After one 
year of college, ! taught In a village high school before returning to college. 
Upon receiving the A.B. from Albion College (and a life certificate to teach at any 
grade level in any subject). I went to Northv/estem University to begin graduate 
v/ork. Before getting ^e Ph.O. from Northwestern I held various positions, In* 
eluding assistant to the director of reference and research, Nev/ Trier Tovmship 
High School, V/innetka, Illinois; research assistant to the director of education 


of the Illinois State Reformatory. Pontiac; examiner in Paul Witty’s Psycho- 
educational Clinic, teaching fellov/ and instructor, and assistant director of 
research of the School of Education, all at Norlhv/estern University. 

In the depths of the Depression of the 1930's I became head and professor 
of education, director of student teaching and director of teacher placement 
at Morningside College in Sioux City, lov/a. This v/as followed by five years as 
an assistant professor of education and examiner in the reading clinic at the 
Untversity of Pennsylvania. I then returned to Morningside College as dean of 
the college and from there became director of student personnel services at 
Maralester College in Saint Paul. Minnesota. After a short tenure as director of 
graduate studies at the Kansas Stale Teachers College in Emporia, I becam® 
profe^r of education and chairman of counselor education at Ohio University 

® distinguished professor and 

relmqu.shed the chairmanship of counselor education in 1964. 

Institutions: four summers at the University of 
vfevl Summl r » P’ University of Chicago, and two at the 

experiences I heve participated in severai schecl 

as^KsLnafrS^l?,, SeWance programs, and have served 

pro.essional consultant to numerous slate and local school systems. 


6S 
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As chairman of the State Committee on Guidance In the Elementary School, 
sponsored by the Ohio Association for Counselor Education and Supervision, 1 
had the privilege of working with Russell Getson, Robert Hopkins, Anthony Rlccio 
and a good many persons in Ohio schools on the development of several edi- 
tions of a position paper in this area. This paper Included some detailed sugges- 
tions regarding the preparation of elementary school counselors. These expe- 
riences were accompanied by Involvement In several of the All-Ohio Elementary 
School Guidance Conferences sponsored by the State Department of Edu- 
cation's Division of Guidance and Testing and the Ohio School Counselor 
Association. 

A half-year spent living in Honolulu, Hawaii, In 1964 provided an opportunity 
to come to know and observe closely a strong team of elementary school coun- 
selors in this fascinating city and Its environs. During the year 1966-1967 1 spent 
most of my time — first on a grant from the Ohio University John C. Baker Fund 
and later on a sabbatical leave — visiting elementary school guidance programs 
In twenty-seven states, from Honolulu to Lexington. Massachusetts, and from 
Detroit to Miami. These visits were an eye-opener In terms of what I learned 
about the problems and the successes and failures of the elementary school 
guidance movement. These and later observations have increasingly convinced 
me that professional guidance practitioners are badly needed In American ele- 
mentary schools and that it Is in these schools that there resides the greatest 
hope for guidance to make a difference. While I make no claim to being a gen- 
eral specialist in elementary education, I have become a confirmed believer In 
the significance of pupil personnel services In the elementary school, with the 
counselor serving as the counselor-collaborator-coordinator of the program. 

® Chairman of the Sub-Committee on 

Secondary School Counselors taught me a good deal about the 
anH^rinno ^ anything like consensus among guidance supervisors 

flhl t H ^ educators. Perhaps of greater Importance, It taught me something 
A^prinsn Professional leadership that exists in 

Siv^aSan^ptf reinforced my conviction that a major key to 

“ lo?rca^^^^^^ -^-is is the rlpgrading 

0966-1969) on the editorial board of the Person- 
Jas Tauah^me wh^ ^ fascinating and a sobering experience. It 
Sal Is TthTs 'he editorship of a major 

very high It has also taunh^m respect for Buford Stefflre rank 

coTnse^ors. superlisors and rthem field of guidance, 

writing. Our journals badiv devote more time and energy to 

counts of field research a^nd m °f successful practice, more ac- 

expound but practitioners so seld4' theoreticians so freely 

the North Central Associalfon ^^Cotteae? honorary life member of 
been selected for Phi Delta Kanna i5 ® Seconday Schools. He has also 
in addition to a nuniber of otKf'n ^hi and Delta Sigma Phi. 

member 'Tor meritorious servic?of ^?OhfoSch^ He Is also a life 

»ne Ohio School Counselor Association. 
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Guidance in Elementary Schools — A Pragmatic View 

In ihe one paper hihis book which focuses upon guidance in the ehmen- 
tary schoo^ George IhU emphashes that guidance is not a separate service 
but IS a rttal aspect of the total cdacatioiuU process. Tfitis the objectives of 
guidance must be related to the objectives of education. 

IJill notes that while the development of such skills as reading and 
mathematics is important, the most cracml aspects of education arc learning 
1) about the self, 2) about human relations, and 3) about bow to keeP 
on learning. 

llill is quite specific in his discussion of the teal meaning of guidance. 
Guidance is an idea, a concern, and a /unction designed to senv all students 
from kindergarten to graduate school. At the elementary ler’d an effective 
guidance program must have a devctopmental emphasis, and must be inte- 
grative and relevant. The counselor should be practical in his approach, 
rather than trying to mold the child to a particular counseling philosophy; 
the best interest of the individual youngster should be served. The coun- 
selor is the indiMdual who attempts to personalize and hunusnizc the child's 
e.vpeTienccs. He is an indispenscble person in the school, and needs to dem- 
onstrate his tvortft and not fust talk about it. 


It is TtiE PURPOSE of this paper fo develop a statement regarding guidance 
in elementary schools whidi measures out practice against otir achicv'cmcnt 
of practical results. ^V}l3t is “pracKcal" is that uhfcl? best serNcs the best 
interests of children and tlie sodety which our sclwols ser\-e. 

As background to wliat the wtilcr has to say about guidance, he must first 
state briefly what lie thinks schools arc for and wliat he thinks shouM be the 
characteristics of a good school program. His attention is focused primarily 
upon the elementar)' and .secondary’ schools. However, wliat lie lias to say is 
just as applicable to colleges and onuTrsitics. with proper adaptations and 
emphases appropriate to the developmental levels of their students. 


Tire Objectives of Pupuc EouevnoN’ 

Charactcristicaliy the purposes of hoc education in this country get badly 
twisted, especially when the layman is considering why liii children arc m 
school. WOrat are commonly called Hie “fundamentab’ of education arc 
actuallv concomitant or contributory learnings, llic really important things 
which children need to leam arc not reading, mathematics, scicnw, social 
studte, art, mraitl and the like. Impoitanl as thBc leonimgs are. 
n worthy purpose in one’s life onh' as they enrich and make more functional 
the truc^Jndamentab of education. Tliesc arc such mat era as the 

1. Children need to mature m their andentandmg of tliemschx-s. and t 
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grow up in the habit of self-examination and self-understanding which makes 
rational the life of feeling, the life of tlic spirit, which is the real heart of 
humane human existence. 

2. Children need to mature in their sense of responsibility for themselves, 
to develop a sense of self-regard which linhs pride and a feeling of concern 
for others wth the management and use of their own personal resources for 
socially constructive ends. 

3. Children need to mature in their understanding of human relations, of 
how human beings can best live together in our complicated society. Tlie end 
sought in this development of understanding is to be found in a fourth 
learning. 

4. Children need to mature in their skill in human rebtions, in learning the 
art of harmonious and happy relations with the many others in their lives. 

5. Children need to learn — and this learning starts much earlier than most 
schools recognize — the signiBcance of education in the life of modem man, 
the relation between education and emplojinent, and the respect for gainful 
emplojTnent which will enable them to move gradually toward becoming pro- 
ductive workers in the American economy. 

6. Children need to mature in their ability to make decisions, to solve 
problems, to meet the multiple exigencies of life with reasonable skill in the 
use of their intellectual and emotional resources. 

7. Children need to mature in Uieir abilit}* to meet changing conditions and 
to adapt to the necessity for change in both their personal and their vocational 
Iwes. Laming how to keep on learning” is one of the most important of 
the learnings fostered by our schools. 

11 to mature in their sense of v-alues, in the ideals that 

pull their behainor toward goals of improved human rebtions, and in the 
conscience which gmdes their daily decisions. 

These eight learnings apply with equal relevance to education in the kinder- 
L'f' is going to be productive end salisf)'- 
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3. TJie educational program must be rcles'ant. Tin’s is the principle that 
causes tlie most debate, because it deals witix the relation of formal education 
and life itself, ^^al^ing education relevant entails both making schooling mean- 
ingfully contributory to the liring of real life and making educational expe- 
riences in the schools sensible to the child because he can see their relationship 
to life as he is currently living it. The teacher seeb to mediate for the child 
behveen what she is expected by society to teach and what arc the current 
and anticipated realities of living outside the school. 

Tie Meaning of Guid.sncc 

The term "guidance" seems to me to be eminently worth preserving and 
useful in embodying tlie following concepts: 

Guidance is an /dtfu, It is the idea that ct'cry child is unique, different, indi* 
vidualistic. The idea is so pervashx; in educational practice that it should not 
be identified solely with the g^ildancc function. However, the fact of indi- 
viduality is the central fact of guidance. 

Guidance is a concern. It is the belief that aerj’ child is signifiant, of 
u’orth, a person of dignit)’ and potential whom all ednators see as worthy of 
their best efforts. This concern — like the idea of individiwlit )’ — is also cen- 
tral to the guidance function. Simifariy, it is (he concern of all members of 
the schools’ staffs. Tims, guidance as an idea and as a concern is cvety body’s 
business. No member of the school community is outside the realm of guid- 
ance insofar as these first two meanings of guidance are concerned. 

Guidance is a funefien, a body of services, something that is to be done. 

In this third sense, guidance represents certain actisihes perfomted by mem- 
bers of the school staff which have a special significance in llic school’s effort 
to bring its total impact to bear upon the individual child in such a way as to 
enhance the possibility of his fullest dcv'clopmcnt. 

It is in the third sense that guidance « a professional practice, assicned to 
persons ospcdally prepared to perform certain ftmetions with skill and with 
proper integration of their efforts with those of all the others involved m the 
crlucation of the child. It is in this third sense that we Ili\;c problems vnth 
differentiation of functions, with marking off areas of special rcsponsiTniitv'. 
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grow tlijrd meaning o£ guidance that the remainder of this paper is 

yStiefly concerned. ^ ^ ^ til 

The guidance function, in the sense of professional identification of school 
counselors to perform identified services, entails the following: 

1. Assistance to children, through scv'cral procedures, in the processes or 
achieving a maturing sense of self-understanding and self-responsibility. *^15 
assistance is both deliberately intcr\-entivc and upon request by the child. Tlie 
counselor in the school cannot escape a commitment to stated educational 
goals which represent directions in which, and attainments lou’ard which, 
society expects the schools to help children move. The counselor thus con- 
stantly walks a tightrope between management of children’s lives and as- 
sistance to them in learning how to manage their own lives. Our society', like 
all societies, places its members in the position of having to balance individual 
impulses and indhidual desires with social demands. In our American culture 
we are committed to the greatest possible emphasis upon self-determination. 
In a real sense, in many schools, the counselor is the counsel for the defense 
of indhddual freedom and personal self-determination. Persons who shrink 


from such a role should not try’ to become school counselors. 

2. Assistance to children and youth in learning how to make decisions, solve 
problems, and choose among altemaHve courses of action. Many children 
have the good fortune to be brought up in homes in which this significant 
phase of maturing is encouraged by their parents. Many otlier children have 
had little experience in this process when they’ come to school, or have had 
their self-determining choices limited to certain phases of experience. Tl)h 
ty-pe of assistance is not the responsibility only of counselors. But to a very 
real extent it is the counselors in schook who w’ill make possible the extent 
and variety' of self-choice decisions that a child needs if he is to grow up a free 
person in a relatively free society'. 

3. Assistance to the other adults in the child’s life to enrich their under- 
standing of the child, improve their methods of deaKng with the child, and 
integrate their ^'a^ous ss-ays of dealing with the chfld. Needless to say, this 
aspect of the counselor’s functions requires ingenuih’, a variety of under- 
standings and skills, and almost infinite patience. 

Traditionally, we have tended to describe these three hinds of assistance in 
^rms of techniques or procedures employed by the counselor. This is useful; 

in tendendcs to separate these procedures from 
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mental modiScalion funcUons, the colhbonlive fanclions, and the cootdi- 
natmg functions of Hie counselor and to come to a wotKng agreement as to 

hers SlVsZafSr 

■^e reader mil note that it seems impossible to me dogmatically [d insist 
that the counselor, and only the counselor, can and should perform wrtain 
ronebons. if a counselor finds that (here fe a teacher on his school's staff who 
does an effective job of intemewing — or perhaps even of counseling — cer- 
tain children, my advice is to say “Tliank Godl” and to work mth this teacher 
to the best possible effect where the children arc concerned. 


Guid.\nce Services As Personalizinc ano Homaneinc 
THE Child’s Edocationai. Experiences 

The individualizing of educational experiences can be achieved without giv- 
ing tlie child a sense of personal meaning and significance. For example, the 
tliird-grade teacher may effectively divide her students into reading groups so 
that Sam becomes more aud more able to cope with tlie reading demands of 
his ^Qup and thus both achieve more and feels better about this achieve- 
ment. 'This adaptation to known individual differences is exceedingly impor- 
tant Alongwith this, however, Som maybeneedingattenHon that transcends 
skillful teacliing, that extends to him opportunib'es for personal involvement 
in the solution of problems in his life that classroom procedures, no matter 
how n’ell adapted, cannot quite achieve. Here is wJiere the counselor enters 
in as a personalizer and 3 humanize: of experience. giWng Sam a sense of per- 
sonal attention and individual worth through counseling and other activities. 

TJie kinds of activities the counselor carries out involve both direct work 
with Sam and collaborative work with Sam’s teachers and his parents. He may 
go bej ond the school to seek means in communil)’, cliurch, or playgrounds to 
help the adults wi'th whom Sam relates to pool their efforts and to achieve 
consistency of approadi to Sara, so that this lad begins to achiev'e the integra- 
tion, the “making hang together,” that he needs. 


GvnxvNCE As AssTffr.ANCE Toward hUruRiNc 

Tlje whole educational enterprise, if it is to be effective, accepts the child 
as he is, where he is, and seeks to move him along. But toward what docs the 
educational system seek to move this growing orgmism? Generally we arc 
inclined to say “toward adulthood,” or toward a more “grown-up” condition. 
Someone once defined adolescence as a disease. Far too often our schools 
seem to want to help children to “get weH.” to no longer be chfidren. In such 
a view of educational purpose there is an element of inescapable trutfi; because 
life docs expect all of us to mature, to act as we increase m age more and 

more as wc wish other adults would act. 

Tlic wise educator knows that moving from infancy to arly childhood, to 
middle childhood, tlirough adolescence and into adnUhood is a slow process 
0! Jmtopment. It Is iisvwlly a process fancM ssith AlSailtra. Ilcato looio 
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that it is a process, not a series of sudden jumps. It begins \vith birth and 
ne\'er ends. At 45 a man may be amazed at how mucli he still needs to Icam, 
in how manj' ways he needs to change his behavior and improve Ins attitudes. 

Guidance in schools — as an idea, as a concern, and as a process — seeVs to 
assist the child in individualized and personalized ways to traverse the path or 
maturing wth as much success as possible. Mathe^vson has discussed tlie sig- 
nificance for guidance of the concept of maturing in a way that makes this a 
central concept, a thread that runs through all that is done in the name of 
guidance (Mathewson, 1963). It is basic to what is so often called deN'elop 
mental guidance, or what this WTiter has called “cumulative” guidance (Hill, 
1965). The de\’elopmental process is one in which the past piles into the 
present and the present has its effect upon the future. For example, a child is 
bom into a home that holds education in rather low esteem. From his 
earliest days he hears things said and secs things done that cause him to 
de\-elop attitudes to\\-ard schooling which he carries with him as he spends his 
early years in the primary grades. These attitudinal blocks to effective achie\e' 
ment on his part accumulate in their impact upon his achio’ement. 

The efforts of counselors in elementary schools arc therefore directed toward 
bringing the resources of the school, the home, and the community* so to bear 
upon the individual child that he will grow up with the best possible clrancO 
for becoming a happy, productive child. This day-by-day process, howo’cr, is 
gared to the days ahead. Uncertain as they may be in their details, of one 
thing we can be reasonably sure — the child who today can act his age, be 
himself, achieve a sense of grow-ing up, relate effectively with his peers and 
wim the adults in his life, is a child who is maturing toward adulthood hope* 
fully. All that the counselors in the schools seek to do in their collaboration 
\vith their other adult colleagues is aimed at this basic goal. 


Elements in an Elementary School Guidance Program 

Ut us bnefly describe the necessary elements in a complete program of 
^udance m an elementa^’ school. Before it can really become a functioning 
functions of various school shirkers will have to be 
ue procedures used inll have to be worked out. Thus 
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meaningful nay is often lost siglit of in the schools, 
h? L . 'll • <1^ *“ self-study, not an object 

to oe studied. This calls for a shift of emphasis, not a complete rei-ersa! in 
the child study program. Tlie need for ttie staff to understand children better 
IS apparent. But the need for childi^ to understand themselves, to grow in 
this understanding, and to be helped to accept responsibility for what they 
are thus lean^g— this need from a guidance point of view, of primary 
Significance. Tne importance of this first clement in the elementary school 
guidance program is universally recognized. 

2. The ^rlier and more effective irfcnri^carion of children having special 
pofcntiah'tics tind of children having special needs which have arisen from 
deprivalions, from disadvantageous circumstances in their lives, or other 
sources. If there is anything that has been learned by the many investigations 
of the culturally deprived, the intellectually disadvantaged, the gifted, and the 
many other sor^ of children who need special services and especialty adapted 
educational experiences, it is that the earlier they can be helped the better their 
chances of success. 


The recent rise in concern for the impact of poverty upon our people, and 
the new federal legislation aimed at alleviating the cficcts of poverty, have 
resulted in a peat upsurge of attention to children disadwntaged in many 
ways. This must be strongly emphasized, both in theory’ and in practice, in 
the field of elementary school guidance. 

3. The enrichment of the child's opportunities for sclf-stvdy, decision-mak- 
ing, and problem-solving through hi^ily personalized attention and through 
group wrk. Attention can be given to llie child, as an indii’idual, under many 
circumstances. This may entail only fleeting personal identification of tlie 
child and a quick, passing recognition of him as a unique individual. Much 
of this goes on in the classroom. At times, however, all children need a mucli 
more personalized, and a more extended, period in which a perceptive and 
accepting adult sees him and him alone. Ibis is usually called “counseling." 
The purpose of tin's personalized attention is to assist tlie child to view him- 
self with greater ckirity, to assess his feelings and his behaviors, to come to 
some conclusion regarding courses of action which might help him and his 
plans, and to adjust to life's demands. 

Tliis third element in the guidance program of elementary schools, like the 
first two, is generally recognized by theoreticians and practitioners alike as 
being important. Ho\ve\-cr, there is not the broad consensus repTding tlus 
third feature of guidance for younger children tliat obtains regarding the first 


liie same kind of personalized attention can, and should, be given children 
in small groups under the leadership of a person highly skilled m gra^ 
process. This is group, or multiple, counseling. It has the advantage of both 
moviding leadersliip in indh-idual thinking and encouraging Hus P^oc«s in 
the presence of a few peers who Iiave similar concems. Ihc impact of th» 
Lan eroap cotimding upon tl.c iMnWns, the dwpons, and tlic attiWto of 
SLThas Ro. to bo appreciable. WWIc 
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\iding minimal therapy and of helping children with their problems and 
choices. The reinforcement provided by the others in the group is real. 

4. The ennehmenf of classroom teaching by including planned, recumni 
attention to instruction regarding the place of education and work in one s hfe. 
Among the guidance learnings which children mature in as thc>' move through 
the elementar>' school are those which involve their understanding of the place 
of education and work in their own lives, and their understanding and appre* 
ciation of education and the great \'arict>’ of occupations in the lives or 
others. This is an element of the clemcntar)' school program of instruction 
and guidance which has not, as yet, received as much attention as the first 
three elements. 

Vocational development research, the study of the nature of education and 
of work in the lives of Americans today, and an analj’sis of the state of change 
in the world of work, Avould both dictate much earlier attention to these mat- 


ters with children. Thus, this fourth element in the school's program is seen 
not as an incidental offering, but as an essential one. Readers who question 
the validity of such a conclusion are strongly urged to read hvo major worts 
of the past few years. Man in a World of Work, edited by Borow, and Man, 
Education and Work, uxitten b>' Venn. It is difficult to read these volumes on 
work, education for work, and guidance for uisc vocational planning nithoul 
including that this fourth element of elementarv’ school guidance is 
essential {see Hill and Lucke>-, Chapter 10) . 

5. The planning and the coordination of home and school relations in such 
a way as to enhance the child’s chances of successful achievement in school 
and hts wholesome general development There is no need here to Justifl’ 
reMgnifaon of the crucial role of the parents, and others in the home, in the 
child s development dunng the preschool and early school years. Every hook 
one r^ds on chHd dcN-elopment and early childhood education, every speech 
one hears regarding the needs of children. ever>- discussion one listens to 
™otrg tochers and othOT stresses this fact As one confers rvith staS mem- 
rtaff and ? jq>eatedly expressed need is for more time, more 
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“f? ^senrfes, and similar aids to 

tappd mth the jiratel possible effecln-cness. One of the serious handicaps 
under ulucli the staffs of many elementary schools work is that of immobility. 
About the only person on the buiMing staff ivho is free to ieais the building 
to engage m the going-about necessary to effwtivc use of community resources 
IS the principal. He, in turn, may find himself more building-bound than he 
ivould like to be. If the central office staff includes school social workers, 
visiting teachers, or school psy-cliologists, these persons may provide the com- 
munity contact and referral scnices needed by those children in greatest need 
of help. Tlie building staff is still left without adequate community contacts 
for the m.iny other children whose cases do not compel this kind of nork. 
llius the classroom teacher is far too often left to her own resources, tlie use 
of her own out-of-school time for home visilation, consultation with social 
workers, religious workers, recreation workers, family counselors, and others 
whose aid is desired. It is not surprising, therefore, that schools whidi now 
liave school counselors on their staffs commonly expect these persons to do a 
good deal of tlie community work that needs to be done for their children. 

7, The sharf>c»w§ of the staff s continuing critical study and impTovement 
of tftc schoots fristnictiojiai ptogram. Would tin’s seem to be a matter under 
tlie jurisdiction of the teachers and their instructional supervisors? It is allied, 
how'ever, with the promotion of the guidance point of viesv in a school, and 
the provision of school counselors will, and should, lead to an enhancement 
of the insights with which the instructional program is evaluated. There is 
not much use developing a guidance program in elementary- schools without 
concurrent critical review of the curricolom and the instructional processes. 
Leaders in elementary education, like leaders in any other phase of Vacation, 
recognwe the need for a constantly alert and aitical review of instructional 
provisions within their .schools. 

Tlie provision of svstematized, pbnncd, and no longer incidental guidan« 
senices in schools should make a distinct contribution to Uiis critical review 
of curriculum and its consequent imptov-ement in the appropriateness of the 
child’s educational experiences. The elementary school counselor has been 
labeled as a person who should be "a disturber of the peace." He questions 
the present groups, the content of teaching, and other practices in the school. 

If this role is to be successful!)’ carried out by tlie school counselor, he must 
undertake it in tlie same spirit of professional concern for children as is shown 
bj’ the teachers, the supervisor, the administrators, and the otiier pupil per- 
sonnel workers. . , i • • 

The most significant contribution that a sliarpencd guidance emphasis in 
the school should make to curriculum planning is in the direction of enneh- 
ment to meet the needs of those diildren for whom tlie more tradibonal 
forms of schooling have been shown repeatedly to be p^rly adapted _ 

S Systematic, recurring studies the children, their school, mxdthm com- 
munity must be conducted to provide the cumulaUve body of /acts ujon 
which a good pTogram dev elops and changfra. Too often m schools, as m other 
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institutions, decisions are made day-by-day either on the basis of habit or on 
the basis of the pooling of staff judgments. Neither of these bases is, in and 
of itself, fault}’. Yet it is far too easy to assume that both experience and cur- 
rent judgment are suEcient. Tliey tj'pically are not. Children change 
Schools change. Communities change. Tlie demands of the broader world 
about them change. A planned program of local research is essential if Ihfisc 
changes — some of them subtle, others dramatic — arc to be properly as- 
sessed, and their implications applied to the school's program. 

Tiiis is sound educational policj' and practice; but what especially does it 
have to do with the guidance program? Again, the answer is to be found in 
the spirit and purpose of guidance. Focusing its attention upon the individual 
child, the guidance team is usually more alert to the need for factual studies, 
and more adept at conducting such studies, than are the educators whose 
primary responsibility focuses their attention upon instruction and manage- 
ment. \Vliat research has to say about children in general, or about children 
in faraway places cannot have nearly the significance, nor the impact, as that 
which results from studying the children in one’s own school or district. 

9. Finally, there must be a persistent effort made to help the whole staff of 
the school to grow in understanding and in skill The elementary school's 
guidance program is a concern of and a responsibility of the entire staff. 
Leadership and coordination may be provided by school counselors; but the 
program is not theirs alone. Thus the planning and the organization of the 
program is a staff function, though its da)'-by.day management may reside nitli 
the principal and the counselors. 


If this planning and organizaKon are to move fonvard sensibly, the staff 
as a whole must think through the purposes they wish to achies’e and the waj* 
they msh to achieve them. No ready-made plan will be adequate, good as it 
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ralltd b)’ a different name— chad study consultant, guidance consultant, 
Mrounscfor"” common title is that 

Petsons carrjing guidance icsponsibilities in a good many of our elementary 
schools have been recognized as distinctive staff members for a longer period 
of time than many persons recognize. Of comse, that such a person is called a 
counselor docs not, in and of itself, define tlsis function. Some would bet- 
ter be called “school psi-chologists” or “psychometrists.” One district which 
once had 'visiting counselors" now calls these people what they have realh- 
always been, name!)', school social Mothers. 

But the number of persons prepared for the distinctive general practitioner 
role of counselor on tlie staff of the individual school is steadily increasing. 
TJjefr functions are commonly shaped, in part, by the particular combination 
of speciaUzed staff available in that particular school and district. If the ele- 
mentary scliool in question has a school social worher and a school psychologist 
— and this is the exception rather than the rule — and if these pupil personnel 
u-orhers are numerous enough to be readily accessible, then elements number 1 
and 5 of the list on pages 76-80 are Jess apt to be assigned to the counselor, 
and he vsill give correspondingly more attention to the other elements. 

Studies of the reactions of teachers and principals would suggest that the 
elementary school counselor has become an estakished professional in hun* 
dreds of our elemenbry schools (Greeny Hill and Nitzschke, 1968; McCreary 
and Miller, 1966; Raines, 1964; HiH, 1967, and others). 

One hardly needs here to reiterate what various professional committees 
and panels have had to say about the proper functions of counselors in the 
schools. Wiat does need to be said is that pronouncements from these groups 
iiave had much less effect upon school practice and upon counselor education 
than we might hope. Tlie reason for this is really quite simple. It is that 
nationally prepared documents, official statements by organizations and ex- 
perts, mean little until tliey arc translated into action in the local school dis- 
trict. For example, John Samson, counselor at the Enoch School, will carrj' 
out his job in his school pictt)’ much as he sees fit and as his principal and 
the teachers will permit. Tlie ASCA-ACES statement may well reside in his 
professional library, but his colleagues have probably never heard of it and 
probably never uill unless some concerted effort is made to introduce it into 
the staff’s study of roles and functions in their school. 

It is this writer's lot to be involved in wasultafive w-ork with scores of school 
staffs. Over and over again he has found wunsclors who are not aware of the 
statements of their professional organizations. So if one expects such state- 
ments to liave an effect upon the much-needed refinement of functions of the 
school counselor, one must pitch in to help local district staffs study the needs 
of their schools and the ways in which their pecuhar collccbon of comp^ 
tendcs can best meet these needs. In this process, guideline and standards 
can be in\'aluable. But guidelines and standards matter little until tlicy are 
tossed into the arena of local study and staff growth. 
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It is my conviction that if the gnidance movement in American scliools esa 
dies, the chief reason will be the lack of sufficient effort at staff development 
activities in the local schools. , 

Staffing is a process that begins with the most careful efforts at finding me 
right person. But these efforts come to much less than they might unl^ 
there is also a continuing effort at staff dev'clopmcnt; and this effort entails the 
involvement of all of the staff, not iust the counselors and their other pnpU 
personnel colleagues (Hill, 1968). 


E^’ALUATIO^^ OF Go1D.\KCE IS SCHOOLS 


If the reader has had the patience to follow my line of argument to tlus 
point, he will not be surprised if I insist that evaluation of the outcom^ o 
guidance, as such, is practically impossible. It mahes much more sense tor a 
school’s staff to ask itself this question: Hoiv can we determine the total tm- 
pact of our efforts with children? Total impact evaluation is the attempt to 
%iew the effects of the school upon the children in terms of what happens to 
them as persons. Evaluation of guidance thus becomes a matter of broaden- 
ing, and perhaps redefining, our goals in terms of Uie changes in children 
which wc are seeking to achieve. The definition of these desired changes ts 
also very much the concern and responribilit>' of the parents of these children. 

Recently this writer spent a day with a staff of ten pupil personnel workers 
in a school s>’stem seeking to determine how best to evaluate the effects ol 
thdr varied program upon their 5300 elemental^ school children. This group 
included three counselors — one for each elementarv- school — a school psj'* 
chologist, an attendance worker, a school nurse, a’ school social worker, a 
speech and hearing therapist, a body management specialist, and a director. 
The)' had, prior to this meeting, set up a list of objectives that were mainly of 
the “I propose to do this and that” varieh-. But a day of intensive discussion 
produced a set of goals which included such purposes as the following: 

To enhance the involvement of the children in the learning processes. 

To improve effort, to help children to want to ti)-. 

To help pupils respect human beings, to respect self, and to help teachers 
treat children with respect. 

To improve attitude toward school attendance and increase responsibilif) 
for attendance. 


To improve abilit)- to make social adjustments. 
To improve self-direction. 


To odd to the cniojToent of learning on the part of the children. 

Sff t but they serve to illustrate that 

from ftrsb™ ' =«™rion to the children and array 

"'"if *? ™pl“rizcd that in the evaluation of the impact of an 

more emphasis to the particular case. This must, of course, iS^done rrith hon- 
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esty; but often the most cffectis'e of all kinds of evaluation is tlwt which tells 
the story of what happened to one difld, not just to masses of children or ran- 
dom samples of children (Wellman and Twiford, 1961). 


The Relation op Theory and Practice in GtnD.\NCE 


Let me try to make clear my conception of the meaning of theory', and to 
relate this to my conception of how we may best determine what practices 
ought to in the schools. There has arisen a certain amount of conflict 
regarding this relation. Some counselor educators, for example, seem bothered 
by the insistence that the universities prepare counselors to perform functions 
U'hich the counselor educators are not at all sure ought to be performed by 
counselors in schools. Some guidance and pupil personnel workers in the 
schools insist that “thwiry is all right, but let's rot let theory get in the way" 
of what they like to call a "functional’’ program of counselor education. 

It is my conviction that a proper wedding of theory and practice in school 
guidance is essential if either theory or practice is to prosper and improve. 
Let me illustrate my point with a generah'zation about which there is little 
difference of opinion and which is known to be well validated by vast amount 
of research. Researchers, theoretician^ and practitioners all agree that each 
child is a unique individual and that his education can be productive only 
if his uniqueness is both recognized and respected. Wliat is more, all agree 
that finding nay s in which to do this Individualizing of the educational ex- 
periences of eacii child requires great skill, a proper team effort in the school, 
and a creative integration of homc-community-school efforts. Such a line 
of thinking arouses little difference of opinion until we get to the mpHemenla- 
fion of the idea of individuality. 

So the university theoreticians and the school practitioners work together to 
find effective ways of puttingintopraclice — hoi^ in counscloreducation and 
in the schools — a basic finding of educational research and educational 
practice. My point is that the generalization about human nature we ha\-c 
been using as our illustration matters little unless the practice of counselor 
education and the practice of teachers, counselors, and others in the schools 
apply Hie concept >vith skill and effectiveness in terms of demonstrable re- 


Let us take another idea that is iwll ralidated by research and that an 
be and has been, utilized as a basic assumption both for ffie ffieory of coun- 
selor education and for the practice of giudance in the schools. 'Hus is the 
idea that human beings in our culture grow up belter satisfied i«th thcmsciva, 
more effective in their relations with others, and more proactive m their 
daily lives if they' mature in self-understanding. "Know thysclr was once 
merely a 6nc pronouncement by an ancient pbilow^er. Today it is “n room 
basic to mnch that sve attempt to do m coonrelor eduation and in goidaiOT 
raaclice Tliis is a "theoretical'' concept only in the sense that a Ihcoo is an 
Sea or mental plan of the nay to do sometlimg; hm“ a ssstemabc slalo 
m?nt of pSes imolved" 1957. p. 1511). Asam I «ou!d 
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insist that this idea means litUe unless counselor education “n Mp co^ 
selors effectively implement it as they work u-ith children and mth the aom 
in children’s lives. . . . ^ 

Perhaps a third idea tstU be suSdent to establish my point. 1ms is tn- 
idea that each perwn in our culhire is capable of learning how to malce up 
his own mind about life’s choices and has the right to make his 
and plot the course of his ossm life. We well know that some persons find i^ 
easier than others to progress toward maturity in this important learmng. 
This third idea also illustrates well how “facts” about human nature wmcfl 
our study of human brings have ^•alidated have become heavily colored mtn 
values which might best be classified as “philosi^hy.” All three of the ideas 
used to niustrate our main point about the inevitable tie between theory an 
practice have become values for which educators daily find themselves fign - 
ing as thej* deal with particular children, in particubr contexts, with particular 
adults — some of whom seemin^y could not care less whether or not 'nc 
respect individoalit}’, the right of the individual to develop his own conception 
of himself, or the ri^t of the child to make derisions for himself. 

FrsAixY 

'This paper has attempted to emphasize the meaning of the elementary 
school guidance prognm and its relation to the total cfiort of elementary 
schools. Sources are cited in the list of references which provide in greaW 
detail than is possible in this paper the details that need consideration in tbs 
development of guidance programs for our schools. 

Pahaps the matter which I would most like to emphasize in closing is my 
profound respect for and faith in the people who sta5 and manage Ameritsn 
elementarv* schools. WTien thev' come together and ask themselves how thef 
can best impiov'e the education thev- are tiding to provide the children in 
school, the changes that can be effected, the improvements that can be made, 
are often anuzingly ingenious and hearteningly productive. To me the 
presence of a wril-prepared profesrional school counselor on the staff enhances 
and enriches the possibiUty of bringing the school’s program into better har- 
mony with the real needs of its children. The counselor is in hundreds of 
American elementarv- schools far more than just a ‘'helper"’* He is a catab'ri. ^ 
‘‘disturber of the peace,” a collaboralor for the achiev-^ent of the best 
individualized and personahzed education the chfldien of that school can b= 
provided. 
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ROBERT HOPPOCK 

FrofessoT, New York University 


Autobiography 


What I have done In the past forty years car^ best be understood in relation to 
why 1 tried to do it. 

I was bom in 1901 at Lambertville, New Jersey, where my father was the loo^t 
agent of the Adams Express Company. My most distinguished ancestor was 
John Lambert, U.S. Senator from New Jersey, who was defeated for reelectlon 
because he voted against the disastrous War of 1812. 1 was married in 1928 to 
Margaret E. Thornton, a teacher of business education, and have one daughter, 
Margaret Joan Bedeii, and three grandchildren. 

When I was a high school student, one of our assembly speakers called our 
attention to how much daily work could contribute to our satisfaction or frustra- 
* success and satisfaction might be considerably 

^ ‘ was impressed by what he said. 

From that day on, I thought of work as something that could and should be a 
Du, Inn “’'=^=‘">'’1" "sell, as well as a means to other salislaclions. 

adolescent period I was an active participant in the Young 
one .hmM w„ I, ®«ectively indoctrinated In the Idea that 

^ wn° H I®']’®''''"® IHat makes a useful contribution to the community, 

dork Iri lobs as shipping 

Railroad n ®'®* ®"'‘ o'®!'' <°r Pennsylvania 

Sprc" de ? f °P "’® °®'^''®' Steam Turbine Company. 

Umu nraTT ^"®''®" *'®'P®®- 0"“ “teP COUnSOlor. 
withTvS I rJ™'",“,'i!’®f “"®5®. ' ™s uncertain about what to do 

InltinsiLlv wLm dn'nn''i ''^’ k?"'®'’ Something that I could feel was 
acWov^OT anS In^^VhT'" 'S'®" ' '°P“ P®bY0 "lo salislaotion ol uselul 
to do. But where to find m "'°®' '*'® 

l-brnrics’^ relT^p'ICrh”’’®!"’’’’ ®°* ''®'P making a choice. I went to four 
and read evoryth.ng I could find on occupations. In the process I dis- 
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S SlnhTfhS™® vocaKon^ gufdartcQ. t teamed that the people In this 

If nn-n,n^^ ® occupational information, 

an opinion which my search seemed to confirm. I decided that, if other people 
had as much trouble as I finding out what Wnds of jobs were open to them 
maybe there was a pface tn the world for someone who wouid try to make if 
easier for the next generation to get that kinti ot information. This is what I hare 
been trying to do ever since. 

Hayirrg dedded what t wanted to do, I wrote to about twenty-five leaders in 
vocational guidance, asking their advice on how to find a job in their field. A)J 
but three of those who replied said, in effect, “Forget ft. There are none." 
Richard D. Ailen. then director of research and guidance in fhs public schools 
of Providence. Rhode Island, sent an encouraging reply, saying that I was the 
first person he knew who had chosen vocational guidance as a career, and 
invited me to keep In touch with him. From 1923 to 1927 I worked as a cferk, a 
teacher of English and a passenger agent for a transportation company. 

I then talked with Clarence E. Partch. counselor educator at Rutgers University, 
who said that someone had Jusl asked him where lo find a counselor and that 
he would relay my interest. This contact ted to my first Job In the field. In Sep- 
tember of 1927 I became vocational counselor for the public schools of Rahway, 
New Jersey. 

My preparation for this Job consisted of three years of business experience, 
two years as a high schoot teacher of English, and a summer session at Harvard 
where I had had John M. Brewer's course in Education as Guidance and Walter 


V. Bingham'S course in Psychological Aspects of Sducalhnal and Vocational 
Guidance. 

At Rahway I taught a 9th-grade course called Vocational Guidance, in which 
I fear 1 made nearly every mistake that could be made. One of my subsequent 
motivations as a counselor educator has been a rather red-faced desire fo save 
other beginners from repeating some of my embarrassing mistakes. 

During my second year at Rahway I Invited a group ol other counselors to a 
meeting at which we organized the New Jersey Vocational Guidance Association 
and they elected me president. J wrote Dick Alien and told him about It. He 
responded, "Perhaps you have heard that f have Just been elected president of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association. Get ready, because I am going 
to put you to work on some committee.'' I Inquired If there was a committee 
engaged in promoting the Introduction of vocational guidance In communilies 
which had no such services. Dick replied. "I guess you have elected yourself 
chairman of the publicity committee." Later he also made me chairman of the 


membership committee. 

These committee activities (ed to my appointment in 1930 as the first executive 
secretary of the National Vocational Guidance Association, which then had fewer 
than 1500 members. At the Atlantic Oty convention ialer that month, my title 
was changed to field secretary. The work was supported by a grant of S6000 a 
vear from the J.C. Penney Foundation. My salary was $3600. In the Depression 
year of 1931 the Foundation encountered financiat reverses and terminated its 

support. I got the word two days before Christmas. „ _ 

A hantic search for other sources of support led me to Dean &ncriius JamM E. 
Russell ol Teachers College, who spote » frederick F. Keppel. PiesliiP"' “ 
Camraie Corporalioii ol New York. He agreed to provide interim support for 
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one year through the American Association tor Adult Education. In I®’ 
Carnegie Corporation created the National Occupational Conference an i 
me as assistant to the director. From 1936 to 1950 I served in the capacity o 
editor for the Occupational Index and 0(Xupational Abstracts. 

When N.O.C. completed its work in 1939 I was invited to come to Nev/ to 
University, and 1 have been here ever since. 

For more narrative material see "Guidance Fifty Years Ago,” In the Decern . 
1967, issue of Vocational Guidance Quarterly. 

Editor's Note: Dr. Hoppock has received the following awards: 

1953 Junior Achievement Award "for inspiration to youth." 

1956 Honorary Life Member, New Jersey Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation. 

1963 TTie Academy of Teachers of Occupations Av/ard for Distinguished 
Service to the Profession "for his dynamic and inspiring leadership 
In the training of teachers of occupations for many years, and fof 
his consistently outstanding contributions to the literature and re- 
search on the teaching of occupations.” 

1966 The Nev/ York Personnel and Guidance Association Av/ard "for the 
outstanding contribution he has made in developing the fields o' 
guidance and personnel and for the liberal and gracious assis- 
tance he has alv/ays given to his students and colleagues.” 

1967 The National Vocational Guidance Association Eminent Career 
Award "In admiration and In appreciation for enduring contribu- 
tions to the noblest principles of vocational guidance.” 


Occupations and Guidance 

In this paper, Robert HoppocI: maintains his basic position that jobs lead 
to satisfaction of a variety of needs. 

A iab is mrlh doing for its own sobs. Emphosis then should bo 
upon the intnnsic nature of work rather than upon the material rewards. 
stay in a fab that one dislikes is to do yiolence to the seif. 

^ Indirrdoals need help in making appropriate occupational choices, ana 
mfonnation about the world of iiori is one way of providing this help. , 
llopf^kriewsgroup guidanceasan important means of supplementing tn- 
Mud counsehng. IfU article also describes his work with the occupatienol 
indci. occupationd abstracts and bis textbooks on occupational information, 
giving perspective to what has been a significant historical contribution. 


mmnn™?’ contribution to the guidance 

now Tnd i ’‘°P^ tried to do, but mco' 

now ond then my student! surprise me by iguoring what I have sought » 
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dilieently to teach them, and by telling me how much the)' value something 
they have learned in my classes tliat I never intended to teach anyone. 

Asa young adolescent I was often told ttat ' chaiacta is “"8ht. nmtogM. 

1 wonder if this is true also of what students tom from teachers and what 
clients learn from counselors. ^ 

t -e tried to do, 

and why. 


PniLOSOPltY 

,f I have a phnosophy, it is no more than a belief in a few things that 

seem to me to be almost ,„„eone else produced, mm 

Since neatly ei'et)' one j j,o„se that someone else built, 

clothes tliat ™f''/"^’2,ing useful in return. A |ob should 

eaeh of us has at. oWigahon “ f ^^for what it pays iu financial or 

be worU. doing for ift oivn aU as we^^ „p„priale iob can add much to 
psychic rewards So ® ^ OTplo^ent in an rnappropruile 

job in aSra^te our 'Sbs 

There ate fciv, if aiiy, lobs ra h P j jnnain permanently in |obs 

ge&roSS^^ 

about which his ' g”? rteir way into appropriate |obs with no 

Some fortunate persons do find then ' ) p„,,ap 

effort and ivith no help from an^n.^^^^ fte,. slumhled on the right 

they are supenor human 8^- ^ 3 ^ just lucby. 

nformation at the nght time P'^^Py ^ or s«h empl^'mcnt m 

Oome less fortunate persons choose ipn j thci-laclc csscnhal 

oinTationswhieharecseessn^^^^^^ 

.oiifintlons or in winch the) ono information, 

a joh. Tlie)' might mabc except unwelcome informatioo not 

Some unfortunate persom can nar „„ Mance more people 

'Sv.- w~K "T 

bo, it Is one of eff-'t'’-”-''^ 

Most ofmyprotessioiu 
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would help to make more and better occupational information more access- 
ible to more persons. , 

I have sought to do this as a public school counselor and teacher or occup 
tions, as field secretary’ of the National Vocational Guidance Associabon, as 
assistant director of the National Occupational Conference, as a rounselOT 
educator, as an author, an editor, a member of professiorral associations, an 
as a lecturer trying to be a persuasive peddler of my own ideas. 

The Tejctbook 

I think my major contribution is my book on OccupaiioTutl Information, 
which probably has had more infiuence than anything else I have done. 

I have tried to include in this book everything tlrat 1 have learned al^u 
where to get occupational information and how to use it in counseling and m 
teaching. 

Tlie book has been both praised and criticized because it is easy to re^- 
As I VTOte it I tried to recall the problems 1 had faced as a bew’ildered be 
ginner. I tried to urite a book for other beginners which would save th^ 
from repeating some of my mistakes and help them to do a better job than 
they* might otherv-ise do. 

When one finishes v.Titing a book it is difficult to be certain which of the 
ideas in it are original and which were appropriated from sources long 
forgotten. The parts of this book that I think are original are: 

The chapter on the group conference, with its explicit directions fot 
getting local occupational information from former students, employ^ 
employees, unions, and placement ofiicers, and for delivering this information 
to students before it becomes dated, and rsithout rerjuiiing or permitting 
anyone to make a speech. 

The suggested minimum program of occupational information services 
for an accredited school or college, 

Tlie rcvle\v of research on the leaching of occupations. 

The lesson plans and assignments which I have used in my own classes 
an^vhich some of my colleagues in other institutions have found helpful- ^ 
The warnings about recruiting literature and about obsolete pamphlets m 
occupational files, and the recommendation that both be either eliminated ot 
clearly labeled. 

A few- frank statements of personal opinion on the use of occupational in- 
tormation in counseling. 


The Occupational Index 

f ‘ 'O' 0 source lo sshich I couW 

if^ptional informuUon. There nus then no Occupo- 
tnX S “7*" Ilundboofc. no Dictronory of Ocxopothocl Titles, and GO' 
Utoew 'f Produced the first edition of her Occupctio’tf 

uteretnre. There sverc a fesv ners-spjper and magazine articles, but 1 MoId 
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puMiattons*"'*'™"' bibliography and no periodical index of ocoipalioiial 

Some years later, when I xras \rith tire National Occupational Conference. 
1 concaved tlie idea of a periodical index of occupational boohs, pamphlets 
and magazjne articles. I discussed llie idea with Jennie Flexner, reader ‘s ad- 
MSCT at tJic New York Public Library, with H. W. Wilson, Uie publisher of 
periodical indexes in other fields and with my associates in NOC. ^Vith the 
firw^al help of the Carnegie Corporation of Ne\v York, which financed 
fsOC, we established tlie Occupettondt Index and I became its first editor. 
The idea apparently was sound: similar indexes are now produced by several 
publishers. 


The OccopATioNAi. Abstracts 

One of the assignments pven to the National Occupational Conference by 
its creators svas the preparation of some kind of occupational information. 
Since other publishers had by this time produced a good many occupational 
books and pamphlets, we dedded that our best contribution in this area 
could be made by appraising and abstracting the available literature on each 
of several occupations. Since I had suggested Uie format, 1 was made the 
editor. TJius ligan the scries of sut-pai^ Occvpathnal Abstracts, on more 
tlian a hundred occupations. Eventually more than 500,000 of these were 
printed and sold. 


On TitEORY 

My one contribution to theory had all the impact of an extra quart of water 
going over Niagara Falls. McGraw-Hfll sent an early draft of the first edition 
of Occupational Information to advisors, and one of them asked for tlie 
inclusion of ray own theoretical positiozr. He argued that the readers should 
know what I thought about how people choose careers, so that they could 
better understand what I was saying about occupational information and its 
influence on dedsion-making. So I pul down my own thoughts on ^e subject, 
which appear with slight revisions in the third edition of Occupational Infer- 
maiion as "A Composite Tlieoiy for Counselors." A few of my students 
have said that this chapter helped to clarify their own thinking about the 
choice process, and one or two of my friends have mentioned Hoppocks 
theorj'" in their books, but most writers on theories of vocational choice and 
development have considerate!}’ ignored it. It is still an accurate statement of 
my own thoughts. 


Group Goioawe 

Mv second book was called Group Guidance. It was published in 1949, 
at a time when prominent persons in our field were still ndi^ing 
guidance as a contradiction in terms comparable to group courtship. I Uunk 
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the acceptance which this hook received may have helped to encourage the 
wTiting and publication o£ some of the subsequent books on group gui anc , 
group counseling, and the group process. t • r 

Most counselors still believe that individual counseling is the most nnpo 
tant and most effective part of the guidance process, which may ^ 

many of them have given up teaching to become counselors, and wh> cy 
resist going back into the classroom to leach courses in educational planning, 
career planning, pre-college orientation, and job finding. I am not sure 
individual counseling is the most effective technique of guidance. ^ 
only a few experimental studies in which investigators have compared t 
results of individual and group counseling, but the few that I have seen h3^ 
shown group counseling to produce equal or better results. Tlie evidence 
accumulating on individual psychotherapy has led many people to question 
its effectiveness. 

It seems to me plausible that much of individual counseling is ineffective 
because so much counseling lime is consumed by problem clients whom 
no one else has been able to help and we can’t either. Group guidance pro- 
cedures can be used to reach the larger group of normal students, many o 
whom may be able to solve their own problems if we give them the informa- 
tion they need. 

Until more evidence is available, I am urging my students to divide their 
counseling hours in half and to spend the remainder in group activities. 
Whether I have thus contributed to the improvement or the destruction ot 
effective guidance remains to be seen. 


The Beiiavioral Sciences 

A large proportion of counselor educators arc counseling psychologists, 
who tend to think of counseling as a branch of applied psychology'- 
counselor education programs which they develop frequently include more 
courses in psychology- than in any of the other behavioral sciences. Althoug 
1 too am a fellow in counseling psychology- of the American Psychological 
Association, I suspect that some of my fellow psychologists regard me as a 
renegade. I believe that sociology, economics, anthropology-, physiology', and 
the other behavioral sciences also have substanUal contribuUons to make to 
counselor coinpetence, that their contributions may- be just as important as 
tlie contributions of psy-cbology-, and that we would have better counselor 
cduration and better counselors if ^^•e had a better balance among the be- 
navioral saences in counselor education 
I l,avc said as much, rather bluntly and perhaps uuhindly, in a speech called 
CoansX7""^iV ‘ and in "An Open Letter to School 

pSn,S;i distributed at a Ume when the America" 

Psjchologiral Association was urging that all counselors have a tivo-yea' 

nflbcTradert n't H™' A ^ “ PSynhoinSy- 5°"“' 

mernterot t1 r APA Pntsonnel and Guidance Association ivc« 

memhers ot the APA committee which made this proposal, and an APGA 
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committee appeard to me to be moving in this direction, I «-as not the only 
person, nor the only psjchologist, who opposed the APA proposal. My letter 
stirred up a storm of protest, in the heat of which one group of counselors 
proposed that APGA recommend that all school psychologists be required 
AW A ^ leaching experience. I have heard nothing more of the 

APA proposal since that day. Subsequent APGA proposals for counselor 
education have usually included some referfflce to a base in the bchanoral 
sciences. 

Counselor education is stil? pretty much in the hands of counseling psj‘- 
chofogisfs, and still draws more heavily on psj'cholog^' than on any of the other 
behavioral sciences, but the base is a little broader today than it might have 
. been if the APA proposals had not been opposed. I thinV I had a part in tliis; 

I am not sure everyone would consider it to have been a desirable contribution. 


Job Satistactioh 

While I was a graduate student in Rudolf Pintner’s course on psychological 
testing, it occurred to me that we could better evaluate our efforts in voca- 
tional guidance if we had some way to measure job satisfaction, which seemed 
to be one of our major objectives. For my dissertation topic, I proposed to 
construct an attitude scale to measuK job satisfaction. Pintner approved and 
became my sponsor. Helen W’aIbCT and Edward L. 'niomdike agreed to 
serve on my committee. Tlie products of this effort were Job Siti^action 
Blank No. 5 and my first book, fob Satisfaction, which repotted the develop- 
ment of the inslrament and its use in three studies: a comparison of satisfirf 
and dissatisfied teachers, a comparison of employed and uneinplov-ed adults, 
and a survey of job satisfaction in a small American town. Tlic blank lias been 
used in several subsequent investigations by oilier research workers, and I 
think it may have CTicouraged the later production of other Jnsfniments for 
measuring job satisfaction. 

W^tli the help of my students f br^n a series of periodic revicn-s of ‘Job 
Satisfaction Researches” which were publislicd in the Personnel and Guirfcmcc 
Journal. 1 think the book, the measuring instrument, and these reviews have 
helped to stimulate some of the research on job satisfaction tliat Us been 
done since 1935. 


Conclusion' 

As I approach retirement, I think my own job satisfaction is about as high 
as it has cv’er been. , , , , , 

In retrospect I suppose tlut most of tlic things I l«ve done noiild liavc 
been done sooner or later by someone else if t M not been here, 8=?“*= 
I nns liere I bore hod the ptesute of doing them. If thei did contribute 
nything to linnion Iioppincss, then o few of the mOTbers of the picsimt 
genSiton hove benefited bcaosc llicse things nere done wben they n-crc. 
rather than later. 
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Not many of us are privileged to make contributions which continue to 
benefit humanitj’ long after we are gone. But most of us can do something 
to make life a little more pleasant for a few persons of our own generation 
Herdn, 1 believe, rests our greatest opportunit>' for service and for our oun 
personal satisfaction. Herein lie the best possibilities of atonOTCnt for the 
things we have done that hurt other people, and the best antidotes for the 
corrosive effects of our omi failures. For me, at any rate, it has been fun. 
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'"'' °"'’ ’^“'”"3 experience al lire high 

slale'sL^eXT n( “"“i Of- Pl'fy'i Cromwell, who was then 

lenl-hor ^ Maryland, into arranging lor me to work as a 

leacher-counselor at Northeast High School. Northeast. Maryland — not a very 
Dig place, but a tine learning environment. 1 had three periods a day for guid- 
ance, taught a chernisfry class, served as school librarian, taught one class of 
8th-grade mathematics, and coached. In the spring of 1949, Dr. Froehlich and 
came to see me and Informed me that it was time for me to move 
and become a high school director of guidance Jn Westminster, Mary}and. Al 
Westminster. J taught one class in physics and served as director of guidance 
(and (he only counselor) for about ISOO students. In the spring of 1950, Dr. 
Froehlich informed ms that 1 had had enough experiertce and that it was now 
time to enroll In a Pb.O. program. He had three institutions In mind for me to 
look at, but it was very clear he thought I should attend the University of Min- 
nesota. Afler only a slight amount of reflective thinking, I agreed. 

During my first year at the University of Minnesota, 1 served as teaching as- 
sistant to my major advisor. Dr. Wiflls Dugan. At the end of that year, Dr. Dugan 
arranged for me to become a lull-time instructor with prime responsibility for 
teaching graduate extension courses fn guidance and counseling In various parts 
of Minnesota and working with Minnesota high schools In development of their 
guidance programs. I did this for three years while working on my Ph.D. degree. 

It was a most valuable kind of career experience for me. 

In the fall of 1954. f went to the University of Iowa as assistant professor of 
education and (he only professor fn (he area of counseling and guidance. As 
such, I had students Interested In high school guidance, In college student per- 
sonnel work. In vocational rehabilitation counseling, and In employment counsel- 
ing. If a student wanted to major in counseling and guidance, he was "stuck” with 
me as his malar advisor, since I was the only one fn the area. It is different now. 

My interest In professional association work began in 1956. when Or. Clifford 
Froehlich appointed me membership chairman for APGA. As the years passed, 
t became increasingly concerned over what seemed to me to be a lack of in- 
volvement on the part of individual APGA members in APGA government and 
policies. That Is why I agreed to rurr for president of the APGA and why. during 
my term of office, I worked for what have since become the APGA Bylaws. 

A major portion of my professronal time, since 1962, has been devoted to 
directing the Specialty Oriented Student Research Program. I suppose more of 
my career objectives are wrapped up In this research than In any thing else f 
have done In my professional life. It helps me. for example, to carry out my deep 
belief that those of us In guidance must build a body of solid, substantive re- 
search knowledge for ourselves to accompany all the Information we borrow from 
other fields. It is a means to Implement my commitment to making guidance 
available to aU students In Ibe secondary school, and to fighting the tendency of 
many counselors to spend most of their time with college-bound students, who 
least need their help. My belief In the right of students to lead their own lives is 
being Implemented through my attempts to Identify differing kinds of educa- 
tional motivations which students have and whir* we should help them translate 
into meaningful actions. It provides me with a concrete means of helping coun- 
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selors bring more information into the content of the counseling relationship-- 
a goal 1 have had for a great many years. Through the way we have estabiisnsa 
our data collection procedures, ! have found a means of involving practicing 
school counselors directly in research activities. This, too, represents a goal 
have had for a long time. Finally, it has provided me v/ith a direct means o 
helping counselors broaden both the number and number of kinds of educationa 
opportunities from v/hich students can choose. In ail these ways, this researc 
program has come to represent many of my most basic beliefs. It has operated, 
from the beginning, on the brink of financial disaster, and may very well, by the 
time these words get into print, be dead for lack of financial support. That makes 


it not one bit less important or meaningful to me. 

The only v/ay 1 knov/ to speak of personal-social influences to my career devel- 
opment is to try to acknowledge those Indiwduals whom I regard as having 
been most influential in my life. 

The first such individual v;as Dr. Clifford P. Froehlich. He taught the first 
guidance course I ever enrolled in and vras the first to suggest to me that I con- 
sider entering the field of guidance and counseling, it was Cliff Froehlich who 
took Uie trouble to see that 1 had multiple opportunities to visit with Harry Jager, 
when Jager was chief of the Occupational Information and Guidance Section in 
the U.S. Office of Education and I was a teacher-counselor In Northeast, Mary- 
land. ! learned then that even the so-called "leaders” In our field weren’t sure of 
all the ansv/ers. Cliff taught me to wonder and to Question points of view in this 
field — and those who hold them. It v/as Cliff Froehlich who insisted I bs9'" 
v/ork on my M A as soon as 1 finished my B.S. and who insisted equally strongly 
that I begin work on the Ph.D. as soon as I had finished my master's degree. Clin 
arranged for rne to attend the 1950 meeting of the Council of Guidance and Pef 
sonnel Associations in Atlantic City and to appear on a program v/ith Dr. Harry 
Kilson devoted to the topic "Whafs Wrong With Counselor Preparation Pro* 
grams? I v/as much more amazed to discover how much Dr. Kitson seemed 
to agree with my remarks there than I am now to hear practicing counselors 
voicing the same complaints I raised at that meeting almost twenty years ago! 

It was Cliff Froehlich who insisted, shortly after I came to the University of Iowa, 
that I work with him on revision of Guidance Testing — even though 1 had pub- 
lished only a very few articles prior to that time. Cliff was the man who intro* 
duced me to APGA activities by making me chairman of the APGA Membership 
Cornmiltee vj.le he was serving as APGA President. Yet it was not until he 
wrote his APGA presidential address. "Stars. Parsons, and Clients," that I really 
p"<i Pinoerely he was committed to this 

on some ol what he stood lor. In spile of the tact that I knovr verv vrell that no one 
auck^n oraf'S movement. When I ^ 

sclMas“mVor°SlwMeT° -‘’" 


Washington Universitv 'Mlirh PPBree at the George 

to many pcoola ven*th.M l! ePi'e of the tact that It isn’t appa'ent 

many pcopio yet) that I should think about an issue before I commit mysel'- 
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M ® wKo couw always Ihirk of more Ilian ono way lo 

m Wm— ana he forced me, by Ms example, lo iry 

Personilled the Ideal counselor lo me by never telling ma 
What fought I should do end, at the same time, being wilhng to listen by the 
hour white f tried to think through problems. Mitch Dreese was a true scholar, in 
my opinion. In addition, he was a wonderfully warm human being, who let me 
know him and, through this, encouraged me to (el him know me. ) learned much 
more from the example Mitch set than from the content he taught. It was Mitch 
who first interested me in vocational aspects of guidance. He was a most sig- 
nificant Influence on me. 

The third such Individual was Dr. Willis E. Dugan, who served as my major 
advisor when I was working on my Ph.O. degree, it was Biii Ougan who taught 
me how to teach and how to speak to groups in public. We worked together on 
these tasks for hundreds of hours, ft was Bill Dugan who first demonstrated 
counseling to me by going with me to a small Minnesota high school where he 
and I took turns trying to counsel the high school seniors. We each made tape 
recordings of our counseling Interviews and criticized each other during my first 
year in graduate school at the University of Minr^esota. Bill Dugan was the one 
Individual with whom 1 talked most about the organization and administration of 
high school programs. It was Bill’s Idea that he and I should work with a email 
group of practicing high school counselors by holding monthly meetings and 
talking about ways of improving guidance In their Individual schools. That little 
group has since become the Lake Area Counselors Association ~ a very high- 
powered group of good high school counselors irt Minnesota. It was Bill Dugan 
who really showed me. on trip after trip to different Minnesota high schools, what 
It meant to say that some guidance exists in every school but it could be made 
much more effective if combined into a program of guidance services. 

If was the combination of fetters written by BUI Dugan and Cliff Froehfich which 
I am sure were the decisive factors in assuring my Initial appointment at the 
University of Iowa, Bill Dugan started me oH In giving talks to counselor groups 
by urging such groups to ask me to speak on occasions when Bill found 11 Im- 
possible to accept their invitations. Bill Ougan was the key individual responsible 
for my being appointed as editor of Counsefor Education and Supervisfon when 
ACES decided to Initiate that Journal. He continues to both influence and help 
my career development. 

These three Individuals— Cliff FroehUch. Much Dreese. and Bill Dugan — 
have been the key pereonal-soclaf Influences on my career development This, 
of course Is not to say they have been the only such infloences. An assignment 
such as this could go on and on. To list all the key Individuals Involved would 
probably fake a book by itself. My students, my colleagues, on this campus 
and In other counselor education positions across tho country, the state su;»r- 
vlsors of guidance with whom 1 have worked, and literally hundreds of practicing 
school counseiors have also been Important influences on my career dcvoiop- 
ment. I don’t know what else to do here but acknowledge them In th»s way. 

Editors' note: Dr. Hoyt received the 1sl Distinguished Service Award (tom the 
Association for Counselor Education end Supervision In 196S He has 
the recipient of the Professional Recognition Award. Iowa Personnet errd Guid- 
ance Association (1967) and Is also In Who's Who In America. 
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This I Believe 


The word “commitment" is given deeper mcimirtg upon reading the article 
by Kenneth B. Hoyt. Isn’t commitment a (Quality that «’e constantly 
to develop in all counselors? IJoy't’s paper exemplifies the dedication and 
firm fcclicf in guidance for American youth held by all <mt/iors represented m 
this book. 

Hoyt believes that the roots of guirfimcc are found I'n human values as 
as in su6sfanfh'c knowledge. His goals of guidance include (J) helping every 
student see himself as a worthwhile individual, (2) making the school ^ 
optimal learning environment, and (3) o^cring each student the opportunity 
to plan what he will do when he leaves the scliool. 

Hoyt feels that the term “guidance” is on appropriate term and should 
be maintained. He notes that too much emphasis is sometimes placed upon 
counseling, when in actuality considerable guidance is necessary before coun- 
seling can be effective. 

Hoyt includes by commenting upon his #)erce/)tions of the school coun- 
selor. His ten points dealing with the school counselor are thought-provoking 
and may well stimulate dialogue and research among counselors and counselor 
educators. 


I Beiieto m believing. Deep, meaningful, committed bclie\*ing. Believing 
which leads to concrete actions. Beliefs so strong that an attack on them is» 
y denmtion, an attack on me as a person. \\'hen I argue ^\’ith persons 
whose beliefs are opposed to mine, 1 sometimes lose — but I am never beaten, 
for my beliefs are mine and no one can take them from me. If 1 give up one 
or more of my beliefs, it is because 1 choose to do so. One of tbe most fuo' 
qualihes of beliefs is that no one can take them amy. A second 
^ “"'j “ *’■' P™fo«ional purpose they give to life. The 

"OP'oment what one truly beheves is the es- 
t^m J ® ““'‘‘"s- Finally, beliefs seem important 

Ind noS ‘’■'nT possessor, they are both rigM 

The fart tw i thev make him good- 

Mr^nt 1 1 good for others is entirely 

irrrtevant. Tliat is why I believe in believing 

.nir V ">0 to operate my beliefs being as deep 

and as highly personalized in their meaning as thrj a“e Rr^ I live this 

to hold iu“ ITIZ ''“Boiae and aceept the^right of others 

mine X seconT^ !,"•« WWs whW. are the opposite of 

manmi^Sf mTviw n°" “ "orrving about the per- 

MWtodav d^L nottmnnvffltart^^^^^^^ fully committed to one 
now. One'of the t,- convicHons a feiv years from 

in 1969 for a belief I is for a writer to criticize me 

a bebef 1 expressed m a ,oumal in 1954 and which I have subse- 
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qncntly changid my mind abonl. So long as I Inon- there arc no nccessan- 
time linjjlj wit}i respect to how long I must maintain any belief I it is 
in ^ strongly at any given point 


Tins IS not to say that I liave taten lightly beliefs I Iwe held or that Iho' 
have changerl with great rapidit)-. Ndther of those things is true. Most 
of the basic beliefs I want to express here I Im e held for as long as I have been 
«»mtcd mth the guidance mwcmCTt. Tlie point is not how much my be- 
I^fs liave changed nor the directions in wliich they have changed. Rather, 
the essential point is my feeling tint I liave a right to change them whenes’cr 
I choose to do so. 

\^’'ith this bactgfound, it should be obi-ious why I want to niite this docu- 
ment in a pcnonal way. fn doing so, I «iH refer to many tilings I have pub- 
lished elsewhere. Tliose wlio know me wtrll will know nhat I am talking 
about. Tliose who don’t can find out if tlicy arc interested. 

At this point, a decision most be made with respect to tlie scope of these 
remarks. I could discuss my beliefs about tlic guidance movement without 
respect to any particular setting. On the other hand, I could write about 
guidance in the school setting. Because the anticipalcd readers will be school 
counselors, it seems more appropriate to me to write about guidance in the 
school setting, \snjcre applicabiiil)- to other settings is present, it should be 
evident to the reader. 


T«e Roots of Goirwce; Huma.v Values 

lliere arc, to me, two basic root sj-stems undcil>ing the school gmdance 
movement. The first of these root systems is concern^ with human \-alues 
—•a set of beliefs, attitudes, and points of view which influence our behavior 
as guidance workers. Tliis I'aluc root system has two main roots. Hie first 
is our concern with individual freedom. Tlie second is our concern with the 
worth and dignity of the individual. Bach is a verv- strong influence on my 
view's and actions in this field. 

The first human value is that of maximizing freedom for the individual- 
protecting the God-given right of each individual to lead his own life, to 
choose from among the widest possible set of alternatives, to try that which 
he decides to trj', to change his prior decisions in ways which non' seem more 
appropriate to him — to determine to the maximum c.xtent possible, and to 
accept personal responsibility for the fife he chooses to lead. 

One of the difficulties in writing about a concept sucli as freedom for the 
individual is that almost evcij-one believes himself to be in favor of it. Tlie 
difference between being in favor of something and not being opposed to it 
is verv' great, it seems to me. When J speak of freedom for the indmdoal. it 
mens a vary giat deal to me. It is this sate, for e.sample "tod. caused 
me to oppose the Manpoiver Development and Training Act of 1962 -an 
act which directed tliat indmduals be xlectei for tnraimg rather than ton., 
aHoi«-d to choose iroin anions a ransoof possiWc training opportunities. 
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It is because of this value that I oppose APGA membership drives designed 
to recruit new members for the Assodation — and why I favor instead em- 
phasizing the dissemination of information so that all counselors may have a 
real and bona fide opportunity to choose whether or not to belong. 

This value has led me to spend a large portion of my professional life 
worlcing toward expanding the breadth and depth of curricular offerings 
available to youth in the secondary school and in the post-secondary school 
setting — particularly in the field of vocational-technical education. It has 
caused me to devote a great deal of my research time to the task of tr}ing to 
understand differential patterns of educational motivation of youth — arid to 
defending the right of individuals to hold the particular kinds of educational 
motivations they have chosen as their own. It is this value which has led me 
to define public education as education av-ailable to the public and from which 
the public can choose — a definition which includes, therefore, both public 
and private schools. 

It is this value of freedom for the individual which leads me to suppod 
educational counseling aimed at helping junior and senior high school students 
choose from among the wdest possible range of course and curricular oppo^' 
tunitics which can be made av'ailable to them. When some say such coun- 
selor activity has little importance, I become extremely upset. It certainly 
does make a difference whenever and wherever we can expand freedom for an} 
individual in any u-ay. One of the finest aspects of freedom is that it is ne\'er 
absolute for any individual — it is an ideal toward which we can ahs'aj'S strive 
because wc know we will never completely reach it. 

Recognizing that with each crucial decision we make in our lives we restrict 
our opportunities for freedom in certain directions while increasing them in 
others, it seems e^edally important to me that guidance programs begin in 
the cl^cntar>- school. If man is to exert some control over his own destiny, 
instead of siniply being victimized by the society in which he grow'S up, tins 
process must be^n early. 

Each of thcM preceding statements mil hopefully illustrate the dilferen« 
^p^d tf il^ 1" freedom for tire individual and simply not being 

ind*ivhlnTa"A't.'‘™" 'n guidance is the worth of th' 

VT oniL'^.Tr "■“»>- tot he is capable of growing, d=- 

the E socht^T^^ ^ both himself and fo' 

Inv “'toately the proper standard by wh.ch 

da d we ^ i ° n 've use that stan- 

f^l'cnlid for of worth and value - not as 

U h 1 '"ortohile, but as worthwhile today. , 

the c^n^t o^^Mr “■ ™ tiling lo implemen 

ansS S?to ohWt r “mmitment to this value that 

ft 19;8 rVlh ts ^ ? ■' Defense Education Ac^ 

to he SK& LmX? “intellectually able." I objected 

. oh]ccled much more strenously to the implication 
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tiiat some students ate not mlcllcctolly able. A bebef that talent resides 
rll'? ‘ person j$ an essential aspect of tliis wluc. 
n«s liJce tlut of freedom for tl»c I'ndmdual, represents a coal 

toward wMi we can strive \\-itli full knowledge that we will never completely 
rcactr it. ilic popular expression “Nobody's perfect" should ahvajs remain 
true lor eser)’ rndindiul. If it an be combined with equal acceptance of tiie 
expr^on Nobody s worthless,” we would have an operational nay of viav- 
nig the worth of the individual which has action impliations for guidance 
workers. is, guidance certainly sliould be for all youth. 

Simibrly, the goals of guidance ate always directed toward improvement, 
hut nner towards finality. We should be able to accept the concept that 
guidance, like education, reprcscnlsa set of continuing needs and not some^ 
thing apahle of completion when a student leaves any particular educational 
setting. 


It was my belief in the worth of the individual which motivated me to vrork 
50 hard on making changes in thcAPGA gmrmmenlal structure whidi gave a 
greater stn’cc to tlic indmdual APGA member. Tin's is why I worked on build- 
ing up the state branch and loal cliapter units of APGA. It is a major reason 
why I enjoy ssorking with local schools and small groups of counselors. It is 
a substmtiaj part of the reason why I try to iniolvc practicing school coun- 
selors in my research activities, ft is why I seek tlic advice and opinions of 
practicing counselors with respect to the nav directions my research program 
should take. These are not at all small matters to me. Rather, Uiey represent 
vco' important ssujs in which I can implement my belief in the worth of the 
mdividu.ll. 


The Roots op Gom^NCE: Substantive Knosvledce 

If the roots of guidance consisted only of belief, counselors could be pre- 
pared in any faith temple professing such beliefs. Tlic prime condition which 
distinguishes guidance from earlier movements designed to 1) help people 
solve their problems, and 2) predict the future, is that guidance has deep 
roots in substantive knowledge as well as good intentions and beliefs in human 
values. I am at least as concerned with how counselors think as I am witli 
how they feel. Likewise, I am os concerned witli what counselors know as 
with what they believe. kVithout trying to develop a complete rationale for 
either the nature of counselor eduatibn programs or counseibr ccrriiTcarian 
requirements, let us give some of these roots of substantive knowledge brief 
attention. , . . . , , , 

First, guidance has deep roots in the substantive content of psycholo^’. 
Tlie psychology of individual difference^ the psycholr^ of laming, social 
Dsvchology, the psychology of vocational development, and the p^chology 
of personality dev’clopment form an important part of the substantive roots 

of the guidance mov'ement. , , . • 

Second, and of basic importance for the school counselor, are roots in the 
sutontive content of education. The nature and slracture <>'.''*2'°'; 
in America, philosophy of education, goals of education, and prmapte of 
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curriculum development affect both the nature and the functioning of 
ance as part of the total school operation. There is, to me, a direc re 
ship between the importance of knowing about the particular environmen 
which one works as a counselor and the necessity for using that emironm 
in order to accomplish the guidance function. Tlie school counselor p 
hea\y emphasis on the educarional enuronment in accomplishment o 
guidance objectives. ^ • rt e 

Third, much of the substantive knowledge of guidance has its roots in i 
domain of statistics, measurement, and research. Many of the acti\ib« 
portant in operation of guidance programs depend on basic undcrstanaings 
derived from these areas. , 

Finally, guidance has rapidly growing roots in the substantive content 
veloped in the field itself. This content is in part methodological in nature, 
describing u-ays in which the guidance function is carried out in operabon. 
In part, it is c\’aluative, presenting evidence relating to the efficaej' of vanous 
guidance approaches or entire guidance programs. In part, it is ideabonai, 
describing what people tliink, feel, believe about various issues in the 
field. If its qualih- were anywhere near as substantial as its quantih', t 
material utiuld be much more useful to us and acceptable to others. 
fortunately, this has never been true. In spite of this, we have now reacliw 
a point where wc can say some of the substantive content of guidance cofflo 
from the field itself. 

Some people view fields such as sociolog)*, economics, and anthropologj' as 
representing important roots of substantive knowledge for guidance. I a® 
not one who takes or supports such a view. It may be that fields such as 
these should become important contributors to the substantive content ot 
guidance. But that is another question. Tliey certainly have not done so np 
to this time. It seems to me Oiat wc should seek most eagerly to incorporate 
the findings of sociology into our body of knowledge. I hope we move in uus 
direction. 


The Goais of Guidance 
IN Elementary and Secondary Schools 

^\^^y do school boards provide for guidance programs as part of the total 
school structure? \Vliy do people \%-3nt to work as counselors in elemcntaO 
and sccondarj- school setUngs? Obviously, these rivo quesUons could be an* 
swered m quite different uays. It is my view that, unless thej’ can be answered 
m simibr w-ays, Uic guidance mo\-emcnt in American public education is ® 
serious difficult)'. Tlic ways in which wc judge ourselves must not be incon* 
sistcnt with the ways wc arc judged by those with whom we work. I 
therefore, desoted a great deal of my efforts toward trying to state the 
of guidance m waj-s which will be acceptable to the general public, to school 
administrators, to practicing school counselors, and to other professionals 
education. Ihc importance of doing so is as meaningful to me as are the gtdh 
themselves. ® 
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wrJil,!- “ *“ Mp ever;- student see himself as the 

north) and iTOrtlraln e person lie is. For a student to see himself as noith- 
mille demands that he succeed in sometliing— and guidance tries to sec 
Uial he docs. For a student to feel that someone cares about him demands 
tmt someone does— and guidance tries to see that tin's happens. For a 

student to feel that he counts donands tiial someone count on him and 

guidance people do {at least they sbemidf). For a student to feel he has 
potential demands that he sees goals he can attain — and guidance tries to 
help students discover such goals. Efforts of guidance personnel to attain 
this goal sometimes cause others to regard us as “idealistic” or “unrealistic.'’ 
If we do our fob riglit, tlie students we seek to serve will prove such persons 
wrong. 

The second goal of guidance is to help make the school an optimal learn- 
ing environment for the student. To move toward attainment of this goal de- 
mands a varietj' of efforts. We must, for example, be concerned about the 
pattern of courses a student chooses to take. Wc must also be concerned with 
what happens to the student in tlie classroom. We must direct our attention 
to the patterns of peer relationships and pupil-teaclier relationships which 
exist for the individual student. We must be concerned with helping each 
student discover ways in which school can make sense to him. We must be 
interested in and concerned about those out-of-school student experiences 
which affect the student's interaction with his school enrironment. The fact 
tliat we share this goal with all other professional educators in the school 
makes the goal itself no less important — nor does it lessen in any way the 
importance of the counselor. 

‘ The third goal of guidance Is to offer each student the opportunit)’ to 
plan and to mak-e a decision willi respect to wliat he will do when he leaves 
school. Tlie school's responsibifitj- for helping students in the process of 
transition from school to tlieir next setting is one in which guidance pbys 
a major role. It is this goal which was primarilj’ responsible for initiation of 
guidance programs over 6fty years ago. 'The tremendous increase in the \ariet)' 
of alternatives open to youth simply reflects an ever-growing need for sound 
programs of guidance services available to all students. 

These, to me, represent the goals of guidance in elementary and secondary' 
schools. 'Tlrey slwre several characteristics important to my view of the guid- 
ifcfcw AvwnftiTiT. concern for each and c^en 

student in the school. Guidance really is for alt students. Second, none of 
these goals will ever be capable of complete attainment. 'Tliere will alwaj s be 
more to do. Guidance really is deivjopmenlal in nature, and is most appr^ 
priately measured as progress toward rather than complete attainment of, 

^ Tlitrd as our total society increases in complexity, the attainment of each 
of these goals becomes increasinglydifficoU for the student to achieve wthout 
sound guidance. Thus, the need for gnidance is alwaj-s mcrasing m our 

^°Fouith, the goals of guidance ate not goals held only by tliose who call 
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themselves counselors. Whates’er “uniqueness” tliis movernent seeks to pos- 
sess will not be found in the nature of our basic goals. This, to me, is some- 
thing we should rejoice in and capitalize on. It certainly is not something o 
be lamented. Finally, the goals of guidance will be attained by ° 

some extent whether or not any guidance program exists in the school, o 
dents will make some movement toward each of these guidance goals because 
they must. 


The Nature of Guid.c»*ce Programs 


First, both the word “guidance” and the word “program” are extrem^ 
important to me. The word “guidance” is one which many people have tned 
to eliminate from the professional literature. I ha%'e tried just as hard^ to re- 
tain it. The prime reason why I have done so is that I want it recognizer as 
a concept which involves more than counselors — and certainly much more 
than counseling. I simply don’t believe — and I have certainly never seen 
any evidence to change my beliefs — that counselors can make significant 
progress toward helping students attain the goals of guidance if only the 
counselor is working toward these goals. To say this does not, to me, imply 
any lack of faith in counselors, but only recognition that the goals of guidance 
are such that they demand positive action on the part of a variety of persons 
in education. 


Part of the reason I want to retain the word “guidance” is that I have no 
valid reason for believing that counseling, by itself, is very good at ah as J 
means of helping youth attain many guidance goals. Research evidence aitneo 
at assessing the cfHcaq- of counseling is abundantly clear in demonstrating 
that counseling per so is a pretty ineffective process. If this statement sounds 
harsh, it is considerably milder than my feelings on this subject. I suppod 
our ronbnuing efforts at counseling because it is the best vehicle I know for 
helping prople make decisions and which sfall protecU the right of the individ- 
ual to lead his own life. At the same time, I deplore the emphasis some ha'C 
pven to counschng, because once an individual has made a choice or decision 
in Uie counseling inteiv-ievv, so much remains to be done to help him impl«’ 
ment successfully the choices he has reached. The things which lead up 
counseling, the counseling rebtiomhip iUelf, and the Uiings which foUo'V 
counschng wmpnsc “guidance”- and this is what leads mrto beUeve that 
coui«eling u only a part of the larger guidance process. I think this move- 
ment lus given undue empliasis to counseling in terms of its relative impor* 
tance in the enbre guidance process. 

•, I’w i' v" ’ “guidance” and "program' 

IS that belme this should be a schoohvidc effort involving all P'”; 

T" * J '=gard the counselor as a pi'mB 

the ^.dance program, but oot as the only person responsible for If 
I Pf S?"" ■" of attainment of guidance 

I hchese that tho prfcssional person nith whom the counselor rclata 
in 1,15 woik IS not the school psyaihologist, the school social wmher, or anJ 
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or combimtion of individoals in the so-ralH "pupil person- 
nel services arcu, but the classroom teacher. 

^ ^ ^ support very strongly Uie 

of guidance as part of a broader set of pupil personnel services in the 
school. If we really belie\'e what we say about our concern for all pupils in 
the school we must recognize that at the extremes of many of the pupil distri- 
butions which could be fonnulated are some pupils guidance people don’t 
know how to help. I would like to see a pupil personnel team in every school 
coiwisting, at a minimum, of counselors, school psj'chologists, and school 
social ssxirkers. But I am not one of those who would support holding up 
tire further growth and development of guidance until the otlier pupil person- 
nel specialties liar’e cauglit up in reblive numbers of professional staff mem- 
bers employed in the school. It is not the fault of guidance that other pupil 
personnel specialties have used the wrong strategy in making diemselves 
acceptable to those who employ school personnel while we in guidance have 
used strateg)’ that has worked. I will be glad if other pupil personnel spcdal- 
ties catch up to us, but I am not content to let guidance ^vait until they do. 

Tliird, I support the concept of information as a key element in a program 
of guidance services. Whenever data exists that is pertinent to decisions or 
choices students are hying to make, I believe the guidance program should 
exert effort to help make those data available to students. My tliinking 
here is highly influenced by a substantial amount of research shovving that 
assistance in educational and vocational decision-making represents both the 
kinds of assistance schools and parents want counselors to provide end the 
kinds of problems students are most prone to bring to counselors. TIiis kind 
of priority ordering on llie part of both those who employ school counselors 
and those who seek their assistance should not be ignored nor taken lightly. 
Faced with these priorities, the feet that some students have other kinds of 
problems and that some counselors are successful in working with such stu- 
dents on those problems is irrelevant. That is, «e are speaking of a general 
emphasis affecting the operation of guidance programs and preparation of 
school counselors. The general emphasis of both those who hire and those 
who seek out school counselors is clearly on assistance in educational and 
vocational choice, decision-making, and adjustment. My feelings here are, 
admittedly, also influenced by my ovvn biases. That is, I recognize and admit 
that tlie researcli evidence may be interpreted as reflecting the kinds of coun- 
selors we produce. I happen to be one who likes to see information viewed as 
important in counseling. „ , . . 

Wlien I think about the goal of helping students make better dcasions, 

I think of decisions which are based on increased knowledge and understand- 
ings on the part of the student with respect both to himself and to his environ- 
mental opportunities. It is hard to imagine obtaining increased understand- 
ing in the absence of any new knowledge. It is impossible to accumubte 
new knowledge by simply recognizing or “feeling" that some is needed. Both 
the counselor and the student have to wwk hard to acquire such new informa- 
tion, to interpret its meaning as information, and to help the student interpret 
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the meaning winch this infonnation holds for him in relation to decisions 
choices, and adjustments he is trjing to mahe. By this, I do not m(^n 
picture the counselor as the information ^ver and the student as the rcapicn 
of information. Each can and should function in both roles. I am simp} 
trying to say that if “better” dedsions are to be made, then some nen' inionna 
tion must become available to the student. I belics'C in data. 

Fourth, and I am sure this must sound paradoxical to some, I 
non-data-laden emphases for guidance programs, too. When I spoVe or t c 
need for information, I did so in terms of the majorit)' of problems a majon ; 
of students bring to the majorit)’ of counselors. But guidance programs arc 
for all students with all hinds of problems rebted to the picture tlic>' 1^'^ ® 
themselves, how well they do in school, and wlrat they do with their Ihcs 
after the 3 ' leave the school. Sometimes some students have some problems 
the>* bring to some counselors which information, as such, helps not at a 
in solving. Thej’ have a perfect right to do so, and should find counselors wiio 
are both willing and able to be of assistance to them. 

Much more important here is recognition of the fact that, c\-cn in castf 
with a heav 7 need for ne\v information in the form of concrete data, there n 
a very rral need for “non-data” considerations as part of counseling- B 3 
student is unhappy, sad, anxious, or upset, the counselor docs not help bim 
most by measuring the extent of his condition. At times such as this, the sbJ- 
dents primar)' need is for understanding and not for information. This n 
why, much as I believe in information, I am not one who wants to jump ^ 
the bandwagon of “reinforcement counseling,” which currcnllv seems to be 
gaining so much in popubrit}-. To reinforce a student’s expression of need for 
information and to fail to reinforce other expressions of need is, to me, « 
ignore the fact that the student is a human being with human feelings 
emotions llrat are highly important in dedsions he will malce and essential to 
reoignize in the counseling rebtionship. 

Simibrly, much as I belie\-e in information as data, I belics’e just as strong!}’ 
that the literal meanirig of the data satisfy onlv a part of our concern m 
^idana. At least as important a part is the meaning of the meaning fo[ 
the indmdual we are trsing to help. This is why, in spite of the fact that i 
would ^ essy to do so, I have refused to convert student informational 
matenals produced in the Spedalti- Oriented Student Research Program tf 
computCT-asnsted counseling. Instead, 1 have produced them in a form which 
IS intended to U us^ in the counsehng rebtionship by counselors and stn- 
dents worbng together mfic I have no doubt but what computers can 
and wm be used to assist both students and counselors, I do not believe m 
computer-assisted counseling.” That is, I do not beliei-e 

hfn tTv? counselor or the counseling relation- 

ship. I believe in non-data too. 

regarding the nature of guidance lie 
stadent urnnipuhtion as a meanf of help-S 

rSdK ur^fcer r"? "conronmental manipalabW 

rarnes negatrr e connotatrons for ntanj- people who see such aelis-ities as doio? 
thugs to students which inrpiuge on fte^Jdeuf s tr“ I Se an opP<rf*= 
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Sc I'f emironmental manipiilafion as a means of crcaUng tlie 

bnds of posihvc conditions which wH allow students to do things for tliem- 
f 1 thereby to be more free to lead tlieir own lives. Some, I know, 

take the po^t of view that to decide to manipulate a student's environment 
IS to pla5' Ood and that counselors have no right to do so. I contend tliat 
one doesn t have to be very inlclUgent— let alone godlike— to realize that 
for many students certain conditioris in their environment are handicapping 
to tliem and consequently keeping them from being all they are capable of 
and wish to become. I further contend that if counselors wish to wcw them- 
selves as agents of change, tliej’ shouldn't hesitate to take an active role in 
making change take place. 

Tlie kej' element in environmental manipulation whicJi makes it a guidance 
rather than a nonguidance activit)' is tlie invxjlvement of the student in tlie 
entire process — including the deasion to undertake environmental change. 
If a counselor involves himself in environmental change without in any way 
taking the student’s wishes into account, I would agree that such behaWor 
is inconsistent with what I want to call guidance. If, on the other hand, titc 
student is an active participant in the plans and actions, Uien I see environ- 
mental manipulation as a vei}- important guidance function. It is, in effect, 
helping the student control lu's environment rather than letting the emnron- 
ment control the student 


Perhaps a few examples of guidance as environmental manipulation* would 
he helpful in clarifying my position here. If a teacher arbitrarily dedcles to 
shift a student’s scat in the classroom, Uial is not guidance hut emironmcntal 
manipulation. If, on the other liand, the student has told his teacher or 
counselor that those sitting beside him are keeping him from doing hts n-ork 
and he wants to he moved, to manipulate the environment by nion'ng his 
seat is a part of the guidance function. Similarly, to n-ork srith students in 
dedding to foin out-of-school clubs for the purpose of gaining friends can be 
considered part of guidance. So arc counselor efforts m'th parents and students 
ins’olved in planning a quiet place for the student to study at night. 

Now, these kinds of activities arc certainly not counseling. But the?' arc 
an important part of guidance and a major reason win-, in spite of the rclati^T 
lack of efficacy of counseling per se, we see some fairly positive results when 
programs of guidanw serw'ces arc maluated. Environmental manipulation, 
used as a means of helping students implement decisions thej’ have reached 
in counseling, can be a serj' important part of the guidance function. I am 
in favor of environmental manipulation when it is vic\yed in this way. In 
taking this point of view, I am trjing to say that I don't care who or svhat 
receives credit for helping students ncarlv as much as I do that students get 
the kinds of help ivliicli >%il! aid them in attaining the goals of gnidancc. 


Tot Scnooi, Counselor 

As the final aspect of this personal expression of viesvpoint. it seems to me 
1 must comment on my perceptions regaidmg the scliiwl 
each of the other topics I have selected, this is one uhtcli could be a book 
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all by itself. Therefore, only the highligjits of what I would liTe to say tan 

First, I want to see school counselors who really do have a concern for, 
and an abundant amount of conSdence in, the students wth whom . 
work. I think it would be very hard not to be helpful to j 

counselor is this land of person. Conversely, I tliink it would , 
lie to pretend to be a school counselor if one failed to possess tms 


quautj’. Mance 

Second, I w’ant to see school counselors who are really a part of the ^ 
and personnel movement in the United States. By this I mean in part cou 
selors who have internalized the goals of guidance. I want 
know — not to have to ask — what is basically right about our field. 
though it probably isn’t true, I want counselors to believe, as I do, that 
is no more important, vital, or worthwhile thing they could be 
American sodety than being a counselor. In part, I mean counseloR '' 
believe so much in the basic goals of guidance that they' are willing to de en 
them anywhere and at any time — no matter what the cost. I want 
selors who really bclic\-e in wliat they' stand for, and who are willing to 
for that in which they believe. I want counselors who behev'e deeply enou-. 
in this movement that they are willing to invest their time, their 
their energies in professional assodation activities aimed at making wO 


assodations effective influences on American sodety. 

Tliird, I want to see school counselors who can answer, witli equal ^ 
and conviction, the following two questions: 1) Why did you choose to 
come a counselor? and 2) Why did you choose to become a counselor m 
a school setting? I want to see school counselors answer the first of tnes 
two question in ways similar to profesdonal counselors in nonschool seltinJ 
— and vice versa. Tliere is a commonality of mission, of goals, of motivabon^ 
and of background among all who deserve to be Imown as “counselor. ^ 
want school counselors who are as deserving of this title as arc counselors 
any other setting. I also want to see school counselors who will join 
other counselors in trying to protect the meaning of the word “counselor- 
Tins, to me, is essential. , 

It is equally essential that the school counselor be able to answer tbe second 
of these questions. It should be answered primarily in terms of beliefs, 
victions, backgrounds, and knowledge of education. I vv-ant school counselors 
to be as proud that tlicy are educators as thev are that thev are counselors- 
1 want school counselors to be able to sec how the goals of guidance fit in 
the broader goals and objectives of education — to see guidance as an integra* 
part of the school and themselves as an integral part of the professional stan 
of cducaloTS in the school. 

Fourth. 1 want to sec school counselors with a solid, professional 
ground. To me, this means a minimum of one full year of graduate sW^- 
in the areas identified earlier as representing the substantive roots of guidance* 
I have no ohjcctions to counselors pursuing their studies longer than a 
but I am not one of those who believes the minimal length of lime reqarrf^ 
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to adequately prepare a school coanselor is two full academic years. Mv 
reasons for Hus are: 1) I have graduated many school counselors with one 
year of preparation who are doing temarlably well in the field — wlio. in 
my opinion, are living proof that the minimum is not two years; 2) I don't 
beliwe we yet have sufficient substantive content in the guidance field to 
minimum; and 3) the proposals I have seen 
for filling two academic years of a student's time include an overemphasis on 
practicum which I simply cannot believe is justified. \Vhile I ivant to sec 
no counselor education program that docs not require a high-quality practicum 
experience for all prospective counselors, I simply do not believe it is necessarj’ 
to have one-four& to one-half of the entire program devoted to practicum 
—provided the candidates have an adequate background of preparation and 
experience in education prior to enrolling in the program. 

Fifth, I want to see school counselors with teaching certificates and demon- 
strated successful teaching experience. I have written a great deal elsewhere 
%vith reference to my reasons for this belief and so will not repeat tliose argu- 
ments here. Those ulio read carefully what I liavc uritten previously on this 
subject will see that I have never contended that it is impossible to become 
a good school counselor without such a background. Rather, J liave tried to 
make clear that this kind of background is highly desirable and that, so long 
as I can find people with this kind of background, I liavc little reason to search 
for candidates whose backgrounds I regard as less desirable. TJiat’s all. If 
someone wants to know if I have ever produced counselors without teaching 
certificates and teaching experience, I can answer affirmatively because wc 
have graduated several such people from our program. Tlic fact iJiat thej- 
have, almost wfhout exception, become successful school counselors doesn't 
change anytliing. At least it doesn’t to me, because that was nes'cr the basis 
for my argument in the first place. 

Sixth, I want to see school counselors who have dear and accurate notions 
regarding tlie role of the counselor in the school setting. 1 want counselors 
W'ho are able to communicate this role effectively to school administrators and 
to other professional educators in the school. I want counselors who arc both 
able and willing to say ‘This is not part of my role” when neccssar)'. I can 
feel very little sj-mpathy for practicing counselors wlio compbin that tlicy arc 
kept so busy with noncounsclor duties tliat th^- nc\-cr have a chance to act 
as a real counselor. Such persons, in my opinion, failed to communicate 
counselor role clearly when they vrere in their first )-car on the job. A counselor 
ought to be able to keep himself busy doing guidance work— so busj' it would 
be difficult for an>-one to assign him to nonguidance aclmlies. In those lew 
situations where administrators absolutely refuse to allow counselors to 
form a eutdance role, I want counselors with enough inner security and dcoi- 
cation to resign and move to another ^sition. With the tremendous shortage 

of counselors existing today, this can justifiably be done. 

SCTcnth. I svant to see school counselon who are as flexible rc^rdin^ tiic 
methodolog}’ of guidance as they ate firm regarding tlic goals of guida^- 
TIic “tcdiSiuc"-oricnted counselor who thinks there must Iw only one best 
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way of carrying out the guidance function appeals not at all to _mc. ^ 
to see counselors who are willing and able to think of new and diReren 
of carrying out their guidance duties — who wort)' less about hou 
doing things than with whether we are getting the job done. I want ^oansc 
who will be content with learning many of the “how to” aspects of gu* 
after they are on the job and who are willing to concentrate in counselor ^ 
cation programs primarily on the “why should" and “what should aspe s o 
guidance. I want counselors who are bright enough to figure out a wide • 
of ways of accomplishing things once lhc>' have clearly in mind those things 
which should be accomplished. , 

Eighth, I want to see counselors who are perpetually dissatisfied but sel o 
discouraged by the opportunities a\'ailable for youth. When I say ^ 
counselors to be “agents of change” I mean I want to see counselors who a 
trying to change things. I want counselors who are not content to let yo* 
favorable conditions exist for students because “that’s the way things are, 

“it’s a rule,” or “we’ve alwaj'S done it this way.” Instead, I want counselors 
who are prone to question why things are the way they’ are and to explore ways 
of making them better for the students they serve. I want to see counselors 
on the edge of change. At the same time, I don’t want to see them go 
the brinkl I want to see counselors who are militant without being unreason 
ably obstinate in their demands. This means that counselors have to be con-^ 
tent with e%'en small steps which represent some progress — so long as they 
can see possibilities of taking stall more small steps in the foreseeable future. 
In a nutshell, 1 want counselors who are evolufiorwry, but not revolutiona^^ 
agents of change. A first part of any counselor’s job is to hold it, but an 
important part is to be able to live with himself — not just to keep quiet about 
conditions which be knows to be wrong. 

Ninth, I want to see counselors who arc interested in, concerned about* 
and able to engage in evaluation of the guidance program in which they oper- 
ate. At this point in time, the worth of the guidance program is under serious 
scrutiny from a wide >-ariety of sources. The pracUdng school counselor can- 
not, it seems to me, meet his professional responsibiliHes if he fails to become 
an active patUcipant in c^•aluation of guidance. Guidance is no longer auto- 
matically regarded as “a good thing" by teachers, administrators, school boards, 
parrata. or students. Too many adnlts with whom today’s counselors mus 
work had Mme very bad counselors when they n-ere in school. We cann^ 
count on the c\’aluation function being performed as part of larger univerw 
research projects. This, to me, is a responsibility’ the practicing school coun- 
selor must regard as part of his job. 

Tenth and finally, I want to sec counselors who are themselves wilUng 
cliangc with change. I want counselors to continue their education for pu^' 
poses ot upgrading their competencies, but I want continuing counselor educa- 
tion just as much because of the rapidity' with which the field itself is chang' 
.“f an effective agent of change if one resists change 

within himself. I \rant to sec counselors who are anxious to. not anxiou^ 
about, clianging their own professional competence and outlook. 
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There are prohaWy some who will say that counselors are not aow and arc 

-SismSss 

cducabon program wth roe, it ^ counselors 

cal, rather than the „tl,er counselor educaUon 

pro taras'’andloStMs hind of people, I have abundant confidence 
in today’s practicing school counselors. 

CoNCuroiNG Remarks 

What I have rvritlen is wtat 1 not fotftc'sahe of argu- 

issue with several asperts of t e , wrong I have tried to state my 

ing. but because I really beh^e hem Relieve as I do. 

beliefs so people mil "J^^^arhs is to mate yL, the reader, thmt - 
My basic purpose in TOtmS thee ^ I have in order to 

not to tell you what to At least you should know where I 

SSHSisvs;--''—-*”'' 

Selected Writing of Kenneth B. Hoyt 

ZLere.n.l.thC.r.r,oehl^ 

1959. 

CUAPTERS Wnrk” fwith G. Moorc), Chapter 

pany, 1965- 
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Un.' 


I suppose anyone liying to understand his current vievrs in terms of , 
intellectual history will be able to recognize certain themes that run through 
history, barely discernible at times, rising to loud crescendoes at others, 
my training as a prolessional musician suggests this manner of looking st o'® 
way one lives one’s life. 

It may be that an inborn ability to recognize musical pitch vrilhout externa! 
cues, and to find keen interest in combinations of tones — harmony and 
sonance and the infinite v/ays these combinations can be resolved (sub;e» 
aiv/a^, of course, to the mood and tempo in v/hich they immediately occur)-" 
has been fundamental to the v/ay | have undertaken to comprehend and dsal 
v/itn my v/orld. 

One ol the themes that has run through my life-style found dramatic staf^ 
ment for nie one day in the igzo’s y/hen I vrent to the Rockefeller Institute B 
r seminar of my students. I kr.e" 

chiS^ « eefum in which he was able to k«? 

S met thefn r' r '"ith the cells increasing in geometric r^'® 

, T' *”"9 «’P' !"'Pmssed me most deeply 

Pf'? opment in his research, made possible, he told me, by a mechanical 
^mp. similar to a heart, that Charles Undbergh had invented expressly for t"'”' 
^'hldT^T'el^/r^ ’’r ‘"“9 vatbtel'Todueed inmme seruB 
re'a^ed '"'■"9 “hrroid Hssue, tor example, and ho-.v the 

reawved to these changes as evidenced by the v/av the tissue changed 
semm. 1 had a sense that here vms one maningeZs e„S noUo have to 
a lav"m them stand sfill in order ?o study them He had devis^, 

a way ol E.u..y,ng one element as it interacted in an environment capable o. 
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Infinlle variety. He could also determine how that element changed its environ- 
ment as It Interacted. 

vt! wondered often what Dr. Carrell might have been able to accomplish 
If he had lived long enough so that his acute. Imaginative observation might have 
been linked with the new possibilities of our electronic age. 

Another theme with which I am presently deeply engaged — as anyone must 
be In this world today — Is how best to preserve freedom and bring about a 
belter fife for all. I am convinced that this Is not accomplished by the efforts of 
specialists to hammer out finer and finer definitions of rights, not by tinkering 
endlessly with such mechanical mailers as due process, rules and penaWes, Nor 
Is it accomplished by hatred and violence. I am convinced that the preservation 
of freedom and the bettering of life wfll come about only as people as Indi- 
viduals all become more deeply fcnowledgeable, as they become more con- 
cerned, and also as they are helped to understand and exercise responsible 
control over their own life-styles of thinking and feeling and behaving. 

For many yeare I have met frequently with groups of high school and college 
students all over this country, and sometimes also In other countries. I have 
also observed in many elementary classrooms. I have been Impressed in the last 
fifteen years or so with the general lack of Interest and social responsibility on 
the part of the great majority of studertts (with notable exceptions always, of 
cou^e). i have gained the Impression that most of the "brightest and best- 
balanced" students and even many capable of great Idealism were following 
Individualistic paths that they hoped would ensure their "success" In getting Into 
the college of their choice, being recommended for fellowships, being recom- 
mended for admission to good graduate end professional schools, and thus 
Into a life that they "hoped would prove useful." And In this process, as some 
of f hem regretfuify realized, they were leaving vacuums that were quickly Riled by 
students single-minded (n purpose, aggressive and hoslile, who were finding 
self-realization in a type of leadership which the "bright and well-balanced" did 
not like, but which— having abdicated— Ih^ found themselves powerless to 
Influence. So they have tended to abandon the field of soda! responsibility even 
more completely. 

Most Immediately f have watched Ihe Columbia affair at very close range — 
both night and day sometimes. I have actually lived right In the center of it. Tbo 
behavior, the tactics, the prepared statements, the many polfs (a few very care- 
fully designed*), and conversations with students, deans, and faculty have con- 
vinced me that the same dynamics were In operation In a cataclysmic way at 
Columbia that I have been seeing everywhere. 

The maiority of Columbia students and faculty have been appalled at what 
has happened at Columbia. Their private plans have been wrecked: the coursca 
for which they had paid high tuition In most cases could not bo held because of 
the strike Imposed by the minority. And yet Ihe minority had something to talk 
about that was news. What couid Ihe great majority say except that ihejf own 

» See especially the study made by Alton Barton, diroctor of me Bureau of Applied 
Social Research at Columbia, with the rawriclar assistance of ir>e Russdt Sa-je Foun- 
dation. 
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individual plans had been blov/n sky-high? Who really cares about the private 
plans of a stranger v/hen others are roaring in unison about exciting Issues? 

The development In our educational Institutions of student generations vm 
will have the knowledge, good judgment, goodwill and courage to take on tn. 
ordering of society in a sensitive, fully dependable and responsible way s o 
be a fully acknowledged undertaking of every educational institution. 
paper slates. 1 should like to see large numbers of small groups in our senooo 
and colleges vigorously engaged In preparing to tackle the many complex pro 
lems of our day. In the process of this Inquiry a spotlight should be turned re 
quently on the quality of thinking that Is being carried on. We need to deveiO? 
anew a respect for good thinking and unv/illingness to substitute hysteria ^ 
emotion for carefully groomed rationality. Students in such small groups, I oe 
lieve, might be helped to understand cultural variation, human relations, th^ 
nature of community, and the fact that human beings can, to a large degree, 
determine their own collective futures if they are v/ise enough and good enoug^ 
and act v;ith determination v/hen they are really prepared and entitled to do so- 
They probably v/i!I come to see — all but those v/ho are compulsive activists-^ 
that they are relative amateurs until they have had some years of good so!>o 
study and v/ork. 

I am concerned that, because they admire the energy and laudable Intentions 
of most of the young, many guidance personnel v/orkers seem willing to 
the active, aggressive ones to almost any positions of policy responsibility 
ask to assume. Is it sensible to expect the present younger generation to turn 
over decision-making responsibilities in a few years to the next generation or 
15-30-year-olds and rest on their laurels the last 40 to 50 years of their liv®^ 
Why not have our 15-30-year-olds getting deeply into the problems they will face 
so that they will be belter able to handle them when they are "the older genera- 
tion. ' 25 years old and older? 

I think I really care about people as individuals, all colors, both sexes and 
homosexuals, richer and poorer, sick and healthy. It is important that life 
good for the young so that they will be prepared to spend not just ten or fiff®® 
years but all the years of their lives trying and able to improve our v/orld for a'l- 
I could not have spent 26 years as founder and director of the Guidance Ub' 
oratory at Columbia’s Teachers College without realizing that many individuals 
need and can profit from remedial work. While emphasizing the "deeper teach' 
tng aspecte of guidance-personnel v/ork. I v/ou!d not do away v/ilh psyebof®' 
'^dividual counseling, which most of us can profitabV 
at Umes of crisis. Wo do nerf 
o take a fresh look, Mhink, at what guidance-personnel workers should be gwM 
to human beings and, through education, to their society 
cam =“>'>W<>8raphy with iro mention of the signiS' 

cant and dear y beloved others in his tile is. of course, holding out on those 
ihn.o ot '«arn our deepest and most important lessons fro™ 
r '"rr r Ptouse-or. because of circumstances, we 
to live most intimately. In my ovm view I have been profoundly blessed In ti]® 
kmd ol people with whom I have been permitted to lire most closely. M/ >=« 

Sos°'Erenthn‘i'’°ir"h'^‘’ ® '’'“"'lortul collection of hum^ 

beings. Even those vrho have a minimum of qualities for which I could hones#/ 
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I would not expose those I love most deatty, or those whom I do not. to the 
aJien eyes 0/ others who could not possibly wderstand on the basis of the few 
hundred words permitted here. The reader’s own life undoubtedly will help his 
imagination to supply the kind of general understanding about the nature of one's 
most Intimate life which canriot be described here In detail. 


Oitidmce-Personncl Work in the Electronic Age 


College student (xrsonnet tj where much of the "action" is todey. 
Confrontations between college students and student personnel ^I'orJers irrc 
almost a daily occurrence. The time of the unii'crsity as an ivory tower re- 
treat is past. 

Esther Uoyd-Jones discusses some of the conditions leading to college stu- 
dent unrest in her article Guidance-Personnd Work in the Electronic Age. 
The college and the college student both hare the dr'lemma of being respen- 
title to the community while at the same time having a responsibility for 
clianging current conditions. Some student unrest may result from societal 
conditions not clearly understood cither by students or by college adminis- 
tralOTS. Her statements may offer some direction fo those currently on the 
firing line. 


The ewtors of Tins voLU>tE suggested that each contributor make a 
philosophical or theoretical statement of the major contribution each tliought 
he or she had made to the guidance movement. Tins smacks loudly of the 
past tense. Is it— baldly put— an opportunity to mite one's own epitaph? 
It also brings to mind the lightning bug ivho may ha^’e thought he was 
brilliant. 


But he liadnt any mind. 

He nent bumbling through creation 
With his hcadh'glit on behind. 

And yet when I agreed in a liglithcarted moment to ivrite a philosophical 
or theoretical statement about some of the beliefs I hold today, I was fortu- 
nate to have as background material a study Eleanor Schetlin (1967) has 
just completed of cs'crything I have published behveen 1929 and 1966. Even 
more useful for my present purposes was a summary Dr. Schetlin (1968) 
made of her study, giving her interpretation of what Uoyd-Jones ''behe\'ed.^_ 
“purposed,” “described,” “maintained," 'Vittackrf,” ‘'viewed.' discussed,^^ 

“tecommeiided.” "noted,” “expressed,” “emphasized, declared, 

“pictured,'"'observed,” “warned,” ‘'pointcdout,”"reappraised. found, con- 
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tended,” "questioned,” "advocated” "deplored,” "rcempliasizcd/ initialed, 
"predicted,” and “innovated” over thHly*sc%’cn years. Schcllin points out some 
themes that she says run consistently through the \\Titings she c^inined. w 
instance, 'Two years before the American Council on Education pubiis 
The Student Personnel Point 0 / View and thirty years before^ phcnomenoiog} 
became a widely discussed concept, [Lloyd-Jones] described ‘the student 
sonnel point of siew’ in terms now identified as phenomenological, as a 
of view used to sec the student more clearly in his uniqueness ’ (Schcllim 
1968). From this particular point of xicw there has been no retreat. Aewr • 
ing to Schetlin there arc a number of other basic positions and ideas that haw 
appeared consistently in my writings over the years. 

No retreats? Consistency? Well, no retreats, perhaps, but at least onelar^ 
well-rationalized position which I carefully spelled out (Lloyd-Jones an 
Smith, 1938) and then renounced (Lloyd-Jones and Smith, 1954). 
book developed the pattern that has been followed monotonously in a nutnW^ 
of other books since that time; 1 ) a pious profession of principles and helm 
2) a description of functions and services that constitute a proper program- 
and 3) a formula for slicking these functions and services together with or- 
ganizational forms and administrative processes which will insure that the) 
operate like a well-engineered machine. . , 

In 1954 I specifically renounced this view of personnel work and coedit 
a book that attempted to describe student personnel work as 0 way of "de^^ 
teaching” (Lloyd-Jones and Smith, 1934). I know now better than I did thw 
what I was reaching for in 1954, and what I didn’t like about the tidy 193» 
fomula, I can explain more clearly now what "deeper teaching" means and 1 
think I see better now than I did in 1934 some ways to implement my cliangcd 
concepts. 


Man’s View or the World and or Himself 

One way of oepkining the change in my views is in terms of how it se®'* 
to me our whole way of thinking about ourselves and the world has changed- 
Man s yrew of himself and the world has undergone at least three sweep®? 

untunes primitive man undoubtedly had a hunWgj 
thk ' ^ “'■entalion toward life. We see vestiges ol 

this vreiv in modem hfe, of course, but today it is not considered an en- 
i^^anTof V 't -^-supproved. Then, many centuries later, whe" 

Sve r postulates, womon) learned to collec 

SSn a’ of P’onts. Our agricultural e« 

S'hS a nran s whole stance torvard the universe and, of course 

huoter f''"" f'o “ f'oon when he was essentially = 

Dtas^nloTloT ’'""‘f'od years ago man began to change from a tender 

Lte hoTr^od«^ m “ "'0 ‘hat still pretty largely d' 

tales how modern man views the imiverse and how he thiX he must W « 
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component. When man "mtuially" 
SOT life m l^s of mechanics mlh linear, consecnHve relaKomhips, he tends 
to impose this vieiv on Ins whole nniterse. The mechanial ivay of viemne 
and opciatmg is the way man today knows best. And so he secs education 
prett)' mudi as a factory operation. He tests human materials and feeds them 

into appropriate" cducaHonal programs or onto hades to be processed. Stu- 
dents are thus prepared to fit into the vast and complicated economic-social 
rnaclime; the>’ are taught how to put things together and to turn the wheels 
that mil keep the machine producing. Man, fmthennote, has the duty of con- 
suming the products of ttic machine so that the machine will be kept busy 
and mil not rust. He is therefore an essentia! part of the machine as well as 
the operator of the machine. 

Tlie factorj' system has given rise to ever greater speriah’zation. Specialists 
must, of course, be put together into functional relationships. Organization 
and administration are essentia} to do tliis, and they become more and more 
complct and difficult as more and more highly specialfred parts must be 
related. Tlie administration of these setviecs has become big business, as more 
and more students have gathered together in single institutions, and more 
and more specialists have been eropIo)'cd to service different parts of stu- 
denis' lives. Bureaucracy burgeons and the consequences of bureaucracy seem 
inescapable. 

Even those wlio see counseling as the sum lobl or the heart of guidance- 
personnel svork are unconsdously trying to protect themselves from becoming 
a part of a madiinc. Some self-professed counselors may hope to remain free 
of factory mentality, and to continue concentrating on the total introspective 
lives of individual students— as they are presented in SO-mlnule segments 
over a period of time in an antiseptic closet big enough for tuo. On the other 
band, hou’ever, many counselors crist either to fit individuals into the eco- 
nomic machine mote smoothly or to help them find hope and comfort when 
the machine has cliewed them up. 

Human unrest and distress as recently expressed by students and faculty— 
and also by administrators, who are fleeing from presidencies and deanships 
in droves — ate an indictment against this view of life as mechanical, and of 
schools and colleges as factories. The situation seems, in many instances, to 
be a throwback to the time when men sought to destroy in order not to be 
destroyed. It also serves to remind us that Rousseau's theory of human nature 
as basically good and sweet (which so many educators and psychotherapists 
have adopted as basic to their practice) may not be as true as the later theones 
about inborn aggression. Guidance-personnel vrotkers have been taught to 
see human nature as good and to be endlessly patient with restless students, 
hoping that the causes of their unrest will evaporate. 

An analysis of the behavior and statements of dissidents, however, reveals 
little that reliably promises to improve Kfe for everyone. It does, howwer, 
reveal a desire on the part of the leftists to redistribute power — each wanting 
more for the group of which he is a member— and to destroy what they expe- 
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rience as distasteful. Others, of course, seek to protect and maintain uW 
tliey have experienced as advantageous for themselves. As John Gardner 
York Times, July 27, 1968) has put it: 

Twentieth century institutions are caught in a savage cioss-Gre betw-een 
lovers and unloving critics. On the one side those who love their institutions 
to smother them in the embratt of death, loving their rigidities more than _ 
promise, shielding them from life-gmng criticism. On the Other 
breed of critics without love, skilled in demolition but untutored in the ^ ^ 

which human institutions are nurtured and strengthened and made to flouns . 


Some Possible Alternatives 


If hunting, agriculture and machinery are inadequate models for educab 
and eventuate in undesirable outcomes, what alternatives do we have? ^ ^ 
Some prestigious educators — presidents of higher education associabon5» 
professors of higher education, and discouraged deans — propose to sidest^ 


all problems by dropping back to a laissez-faire, do-nothing position t 


•dall 


aspects of student life “except cheating, plagiarism, misuse of equipoien^ 
damage to college propert)-, and interference with the rights of Olivers to «« 
campus facilities.” They are advocating that college students “should 
exclusive po\ser of self-determination over their private lives and the conduct 
of their own group living." 

It is understandable, in light of the ways in which student personnel au' 
ministators have been painfully burned, that the>' should not want to toucn 
anything that feels e\'en warm. And yet it seems cowardly of the older gen 
cration^ralmly to abandon youth to its fate. These educators are sajingt 
effect. If you haven’t learned to swim before you get to high school, and * 
>ou aren t able to make it in rough water when you get to college, just g® 
ahead and drowm. See if we care.”* 

It may be significant to point out that it is never women personnel officers 
or administrators or mothers who talk this way, and when men personoeJ 
officers and administrators and stem fathers do, it is usually boys and )-oung 
men whom th^' have in mind. But there are a lot of girls and young women 
m educational mstitutions now and, anyway, this does not seem a very humau^ 
or r^nsible altitude — and certainly not an educational one — to take to- 
ward cither male or female students. 

do-nothing position- j* 

n-onld be the ultnnnte in inhnninnity it we were to concern oniselvs onl) 
‘ '"‘ngn^- of out cbssiooms and the safet)- of ptopert)’/,“, 

« SselS" ^ ”-1 development of IW 

eithn tI-? =■ 'idling, sheltering attitude toward studenB 

ether. This would be most inappropriate at a time when young people tale 

position »wild be tt-nim* T coOO^^ 
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'y'-™ «"= »•»« » «edT JDOTg pEopfe to grow EP 
Bst and strong and to tern how to omtdbiite most creatively to maintaining 
and improving out world. ^ 

If, however, the primitive, other-destroying attitude toward life is one we 
stiould have outgroivn, if tlje agrarian and machine models arc no longer adc- 
reject the hands-off position, what courses do we then liavc? 
With tlje roming of the electronic age, man is beginning to have another 
rotaliy new view of himself as one who can develop and maintain systems. lie 
IS no longer primarily a killer or a tender of plants or of machines. Developing 
and maintaining systems requires not so much the straight-line thinking that 
mechanics calls for, as constellational thinking. It does not use the idea of 
parts geared into other parts, but that of interacting aspects, all dunging as 
they act on other aspects and as they are acted upon. 

The concept of "systems” that finds powerful reinforcement in an electronic 
age provides an exciting new theoretical basis for the idea and practice of com- 
munity. We can think about community more productively in terms of elec- 
tronic models than in terms of medianica) foim^ relationships, and processes. 
And we need to think a great deal about community: what it is, how it 
develops, what kinds of communities arc good for human life, and how com- 
munity can be assessed, improved, and maintained. We Iiavc had too much 
evidence that when there is little concern for community and society— • when 
educators, for example, take no responsibility for anything but tlic bits and 
pieces of the curriculum and the protection of phjsical propert)’— -we can 
easily fall into a state of anarchy and anomic. Sociologists (Emile Durklictm, 
Howard Becker, Sr., and Robert Merton, for example) liai-e pointed out tliat 
not only is anomie viciously destructive of human personality, but that society 
swiftly falls apart when anarchy sets in. Meaningful communication becomes 
impossible; the foundations of society disintegrate, and without solid founda- 
tions of sliared values and tastes, corporate Kfe ceases to exist. 

When ive are stiu^ling so hard to build community in the world, how 
can education disclaim interest and responsibility for the community within 
which, and to a large c.xtent, by means of wbich, education must carry on its 
business? A police approach to the protection of community — "thoit sh.ilt 
not cheat or bum doivn college propoly” — is not the way to build com- 
munity and certainly is not the way to teach students how to build community. 

I recognize fully that the dominant note nmv being sounderf — fo 6e surc^ 
by a quite small but determined group — is not a posithr one of community’ 
but rather one of rebellion and demand for power. Tliis note is picked up 
foTtissimo by news media, always on tiic alert for items that can be dealt with 
sensationally. By concentrating all its aarietics on the intraiwigcnt s^dents 
and neglecting the great majority, education is failing to make the contribution 

^Wc are apparCTllvm-ing strongly reinforced educational experience to thwe 
who are learning to form mobs and lognband roanipubte power, whm wta 
ivc need in B* "OiM '“Bos who hare wainr understanding of 
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values, of social s>’stems and processes, who arc not primarily exploitative, and 
who know how to develop knowledgeable and altruistic participation by the 
many. The many must learn much more than most yet know about how to 
maintain communities favorable to the best of human living and they mmt 
learn to care more passionately that the world shall come to have more "good 
communities. 

The business of building and maintaining communities good for human lue 
and of developing individuals who will know how to do this involves far more 
than using educational settings as arenas in which to learn how’ to contend for 
power. It will not result from ignoring the out-of-class lives of students on the 
pretense of noninterference. Just how much student ingenuity' is going into 
the invention of spectacular group tactics? One is reminded in this respoot 
of the early Nazi social behavior. Bc>'ond this there is obsession with powen 
who has it and how can it be blasted out and how more of it can be gained 
for one’s own self or one’s owm group. Some engaged in these procedures 
boast that the tactics they are developing will destroy our present social s)'Stem 
and that this destruction is an inevitable and to-bc-desired end, a necessai} 
prelude to other ends. Tlie other ends— -the constructive ends — for which 
this power is to be used are clearly stated nowhere. It is a queer extension ot 
the Rousseau theory' and of the doctrine of original sin that these indMdiwh 
profess to belie\’e that if only the present wicked Establishment can be d^ 
stroyed, natural sweetness and light will assert themselves and societ)’ ^*“1 
become good. 


But it is not to be wondered at that clear statements of goals have not been 
made. The problems of emerging societ>' are so new and so complex that no 
one can pretend to have pat solutions. Wliat we need is an emerging popub' 
tion of intelligent young people who are concerned to study and understand 
these problems in depth, a population deeply concerned for human values, a 
population concerned with planning new Utopias and equipped with knowh 
edge as well as good intentions. 

Where iii our educational s>stems as presently constituted are young peopb 
to find leadership in their search to understand the many critical problems 
0 our y? As the great body of sane, concerned young people look aroun 
they cannot fad to see and hear the rebels who Icnow how to make themseh'^ 
conspicuous. TJey hear their professors urging them to become specialists m 
some activity that wHl enable them to fit into and keep our present socio- 
economic machine going smoothly. Thev find little bes-ond this. To be sure, 
5^^ ^ comparatively small number of students m 

ujban problenis and their solutions. Some history' professors 
Ld help students understand intricate problems of governin^t 

‘he attempts that are being made to solve 
.nTit. • the guaranteed annual wage problems of tamtion. 

o?tdoloS'’d?'““ O" professors 

of rtr^c ?nd *'“= "“"“g of commnnitv. the cause 

so.^raid^eT.u'f shades of shin color. And 
ouic residence hall heads and fraternity leaders worli rvith their members W 
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study and atleinpt to improve the commumly that easts mlliin a residence 
iialj or a fraternity house, for instance. 

Some professors of philosophy, religion, ethics and aesthch'cs engaee stu- 
dents m loofang critically at the standards and salues which control indiWdual 
and group life, not only in a broad and general sense, but also the standards 
and values of groups and sul^ups of which students are participating mem- 
bers wthin the school or college— standards and values that students liai'C 
some chance of changing, and of learning about through so doing. 

Far too few students. hm\e\'er, are bring given the continuing opportunity 
winch education should present to all of them to use their rational powers 
to understand life and problems of our day and their oun potential responsi- 
bilities and opportunities in relation to these problems. 

Societj’, of course, must have engineers, phj'stcians, computer operators, 
airplane pilots and all the rest. But sodcly roust also be able to expect that its 
most intelligent, best-educated members will hnow as much as possible al»ut 
the mam' new problems that confront our socieh-, that critically affect all of 
us, and determine the qualit}' of life that will be possible for ex'cnonc. Fur- 
thermorc, the rcall)’ wcll-cducatcd should know, by having extensively cuUi- 
x'ated tills ablKty, how to analj’ze social problems in depth and how' to work 
toward solutions. 

Neither experts nor small groups can possibly build tlic kind of communihes 
and sub-communities in which we would all like to live. No small group can 
undertake to establish and guard oor inlucs. This is the responsibility of all. 
and it needs the best preparation education can pve to enable those emerging 
from our educations} institutions to take it on. And so « o return to the fact 
that sodety needs education to help it deal more effectively ivith its problems, 
and to the proposition that education probably cannot and will not do this 
unless guidance-personnel workers redefine their roles to help this to Iiappcn. 

But is this such a far ciy from the “counseling” and “personnel scrsices” that 
guidance-personnel work now professes as its re^onsibilit}? I do not think so. 
Psychotherapy, for many, has developed from a one-to-one verbal process to a 
group process in which indiriduals share with each other their deepest feelings 
under the guidance of a “counselor.” Futlhcrmoic, some counselors instead 
of practicing group psjrhothowpy arc doing counseling, which means the ex- 
change among peers not so imrrir of Wiwi os of tt\cw cowscio'i*. cow- 

cems, thoughts, planning, and information on a rational Icr’cl. Perhaps furtlicr 
on out, if one thinks of this as a continuum, would come a true conference 
situation in which groups would share in oornmon and work on problems that 
are not intimateh- and cmoHonally banow-ing, but rather call for rational 
attack and understanding. Elsewhere I haw aelwated that students and 
faculri- get together in “think tanks” in which tlie objective would be to Icam 
m define problems fbv defining them), to set problem pnonha. to develop 
and sliare data concerning these proHeros. to develop possible joint action 
that might be taken (not so much !»• the think tank mcin^fs tJ.emselyw as 
by otiicrs better qtialtficd to aanme lesponsfljihty for action) cmphnsinn,. 
alternatives, with recommendations. 
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Challenges to Guidance and Personnel Work 


John Gardner (New York Times, July 27, 1968) says that a scholar in the 
twent)'*third century might pass judgment on us thus: 

The reformers (of the 20th century) couldn’t have been less interested in the basic 
adaptability of the society. That posed tough and complex tasks of insti^tio ^ 
redesign that bored them to death. They preferred the joy of combat, of vil id 
hunting. As for the rest of society it uas dozing in front of the television set. 

Tliose trained in techniques of counseling, and especially those who find intel- 
lectual processes as interesting as they do emotional processes, should law 
easily to the idea and processes of think tanks in which students and faculty 
would work together on the tough and complex tasks of institutional redepgn. 

Historically, before the idea of individual counseling (psychotherapeubc or 

otherwise) so possessed us, guidance-pereonnel workers saw their role as ^ 
of working with student life and student group interests and activities in their 
many forms. This role, which still persists strongly among many guidanw- 
penonnel workers (and certainly among almost all who have had their prore^ 
sional training at Teachers College, Columbia University) finds a natural out* 
let in working with elementary and secondary school students, as well as wlh 
college students. I have seen gifted clementory school guidance workers and 
teachers who were able to sensitize their young students to qualities of huin^d 
relations and to a critical understanding of the dominant themes and value 
and patterns that were to be found in their owti classrooms and school and 
playground. I have seen hundreds of instances of high school students wl 
skilled guidance tackling concrete problems \vithin their schools and struggh^S 
with the issues of justice, compassion, understanding, salvation, redempliu*’' 
social c\'olution, and violence, and the problems and N'alues implicit in human 
emotion. 


Certainly in a graded curriculum of social experience college students shoula 
be ready to tackle some of the vast problems that confront and threaten I® 
destroy us as a society. I would urge, howe\’er, that even college students 
should not be encouraged to rush out in hordes to take personal action in mal' 
tcTs they may decide are quite unjust — and which may truly be so. ^Vl^al 
wc need e\-cn more than wc need force and \iolence brought to bear at the 
pomt of injustice is a mighty generation of citizens who rvill have explored the 
mCTging problems of our civilization as thoroughly as possible, who see boW 
intncatcly related these problems arc. and who wll be wise enough and senn- 
f enough to tackle the management of society when the 
full lend falls on their shoulders. Plato in his Refrublic proposed guided study 
ocntually to bear the most responU' 
bdity for social planning. Something of this sort would seem called for by the 

problems, and it w'ould be unfor- 
n^b 'fn taken the time and effort to understand our cmerpn? 

W W efforts negated bv sounger ones uho 

have less undentandmg but more uncontrolled energy aiid'a grater need to 
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vent in instant and violent rebellion Ihdr righteous indignation over specific 
issues of greater and lesser importance. 

Guidance-personnel workers should be enaiuragzng faculty and students to 
assess together the quality of their corporate life; should see to it that they are 
laming how to analy'ze it; should study the patterns that de\'eIop and why 
these patterns form as they do, and should look at the values implicit in 
various groups and dedde whether these values enhance or demean the quality 
of life permitted to the members of the groups, and to those who are not in a 
given group. 

If guidance-personnel workers are to concern themselves with these dimen- 
sionsof campus livingand of education they iviil need to abandon the mechan- 
ical factory view and see educational institutions and processes in terms of 
new systems theory and organic processes. 

All of this, I believe, needs to be done. It is a very large challenge that 
confronts guidance-personnel work. To tadcle it with any degree of success 
will require that guidance-personnel workers acquire some new knowledge 
and some new skills. It is the sort of task that will require continuous learning 
by students and faculty members in a large cooperative undertaking. In my 
view society desperately needs this land of contribution from education, and 
guidance-personnel workers have no other choice than to take up the chal- 
lenge that it represents. 
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ROBERT H. MATHEWSON 

Pro/cssor Emcrif u* 

City Vniveraty of Ne\\f York 


Autobiography 


ADVENTURE — Occupational adventure — is not commonly associated Uie^ 
days vrith the preparation of counselors. Not to have become established in 
one's career until after age thirty-five is not usually considered desirable in tn® 
guidance business. Yet this contributor can attest that an exceptionally draw'n* 
out period of vrhat vre call "exploration" — embracing at least ten different types 
of occupation up and dov/n the scale from apprentice carpenter to professor*"" 
does contribute certain elements to the profession of counseling. 

toong its contributions — in addition to the obvious range of expenence 
gained — are a sensitivity to. and appreciation of, the deep uncertainties felt W 
the young seeker alter a suitable role in life. Then, loo. variety in one's occupa- 
tional experience demands flexibility in meeting and surmounting varying condi- 
tions; there is openness to change and vrillingness to seek further experience 
and. finally, a ready acceptance of people and circumstances. 

After a protected childhood vihose high point vras a trip to Scotland (the native 
land of my parents), a fairly good schooling, and a lot of happy playing 
pick-up games among neighborhood kids. I v/ent on to high school in the Con- 
nechcm city vrhere I gre*« up, graduating at a relatively early age. I then vrenj 
to v/ork rn a series of clerkships in business and industrial establishments. « 
one point feeirng the confinement of indoor work, I became a carpenter's ap- 
prentice but after about a year of this I fell off a roof one day into a pile of sand* 
Although unhurt, I had had enough of the building business and became a 
again. 

In 191B I enrolled in the Students* Army Training Corps and at the end of 
war. continued on at the same institution — now the University of Connecticut--; 
for a bachelors degree in science (1922). Having been president of the student 
organization and editor-in-chief of the college v/eekly, I v/as offered the newly 
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ctealBd lob ol slumni seoreajy and aaslstanl to ihe college editor— a olea^nt 
^"AbM iSh- y=ai= Mowing college gradciaton 

was h™ ® onOergoIng a reorganization and 

emkTb sm ll , '^■i , “'S® ‘® "000 lie world" and to continue to 

seek the at n elusive hie loh prevailed, so I accepted a prelerred post in the 
U.S. Consulate General at Stockholm. r b u pus, 

We now enter into a period of crucial decision. Was the Foreign Service — 
mareelous as It was for a young unmarried mate in a line European capital— to 
D8 the final choice and the end of the occupational road? 

Just at this lime I became eligible for a home leave, during which I returned 
to Connecticut and married my college sweetheart. Margaret Hall. When an invi- 
tation then came to return Jo Europe as an attach^ of the U.S. legation In the 
capital of another Scandinavian country, the offer, though attraclive, was de- 
clined. But times were rather bleak then, and It was some months before an edi- 
torial job on a magazine opened up — to be lost a couple of years later at the 
onset of the Depression. 

During my editorship, however. I had begun to study psychology In graduate 
courses, given by such men es Woodworth and Murphy, et Columbia University. 
Following the subsequent loss of my job. I took the "opportunity" to continue 
graduate work and to finish the master’s thesis. Meanwhile, I had become Inter- 
ested in counseling, had observed and studied the operation of the counseling 
center for the unemployed In New York City, and concluded that here was a 
profession worth following. 

Meanwhile, children had come into our lives — •two girls and a bey. White 
they were growing up there were many family outings— skiing and skating In 
the winter; sailing, swimming and camping In the summer. Continuing my pro- 
fessional education and holding a job v^ife raising a family was a problem. 

Having obtained e master's degree in psychology ()932), with additional 
courses in guidance, neurology, and clinical psychology. I decided to open a 
counseling center for unemployed end others — first in the YMCA, later in the 
school system of Norwalk. Connecticut, the city of about 35,£XJ0 where we lived. 

As the Depression continued and deepened It became necessary, in addition to 
the provision of counseling, to try to organize vocational training centers for 
unemployed. 

It seemed quite natural In a Depression to attempt to find out what kinds of 
jobs might actually be available for people, both male and female. My work 
having been noticed by interested parties In the capital city of the state, 1 was 
invited to organiz® and conduct for the state employment sennea and the social 
agencies of the city of Hartford, a vocational survey of Hartford. This project 
took several months to complete and, at Its termination. I received several job 
offers among which two stood out; one In the head oinco of the Connecticut 
Slate Employment Service, and the other the chief supervfsorsWp of federally 
supported education programs In the slate department of education. 

Both of these commitments would have Involved opportunities to develop 
Guidance programs, but the latter seemed to embrace a much wider scope of 
activity with longer-range possibilities. Thus I made the 
to return to a field — education— that f was already familiar with on the omI 
level, and fo confront the challenge ot planning, instigating, and supervising 
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programs of education, including guidance, on the youth and adult level through 

out the entire state. . , 

For ten years, from 1935 to 1945, 1 remained In state education In Connecuc 
and enjoyed an unusualiy wide span of experience that included y' ^ 

search, program planning and organization, secretaryship of the . . 
Council, and the preparation of bulletins on a wide range of educational suoi ■ 
including work experience for school youth, problems of youth, organiza i 
community centers and programs, and others. During this period I continue 
graduate study and received the doctorate from Yale University in 1940. 

It would be difficult to select a period of our history more significant and ex i 
ing for education and guidance than the one that began vrilh the great 
slon in 1929, and embraced World War II and the reentry of veterans into civi t 
life, with the aid of organized counseling centers throughout the country. 

Before the end of the v/ar, I had been Invited by Harvard University to tea 
courses in vocational psychology and counseling for selected soldiers and 
counseling for Radcliffe seniors. Retaining my post at the stale education 
partment in Connecticut, I took leaves of absence lor these contributions to 
war effort, in 1945, upon the cessation of hostilities and the Immediate 
lion of veterans’ counseling centers throughout the country, 1 was Invited i 
Harvard and five other associated Boston universities to organize a 
counseling center at Harvard and to direct Its operations. At the same lime, the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education chose to revive and reorganize Its pf®* 
gram of graduate offerings in counseling and guidance, which had lapsed 
what after the retirement of John Brewer. 1 v/as thus offered the dual job 
organizing and directing the Veterans* Guidance Center at Harvard and, at the 
same time, reorganizing and teaching In the counseling and guidance program 
of graduate instruction as an associate professor of education. 

The joint assignment was a gruelling but exciting one. In the four years from 
1945 to the latter part of 1949, more than 15.000 persons were counseled at the 
Guidance Center, and a completely new program of counselor preparation was 
established and conducted at the graduate school of the Harvard School ot 
Education. 

As the number of veterans seeking help declined, counselors at the relatively 
large Harvard Guidance Center naturally began to seek other jobs. The fact tha 
they ultimately occupied with great success such positions as that of coilfS® 
president, college professor, secretary of a national professional association, 
counselor, clinical psychologist and researcher is indicative of their outstanding 
quality. 

I left the Center in 1949 and after a brief Interval joined a statewide study of 
education being conducted by the state of Connecticut. Later that year I re- 
ceived two job offers — one at a well-known Connecticut college, the other from 
the teacher education program of the combined city colleges of New YorK. 
where I was tendered a full professorship and the task of organizing a new pro- 
gram of counselor training. Accepting the challenge of the latter opportunity, 
took the first six months of 1950 to organize a graduate program of counselor 
preparation in each of the four city colleges of New York — City Hunter, Brook- 
lyn, and Queens — institutions that later formed the central core of the City Um- 
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yersity of New York. From fewer than 100 students fn 1950. the new program 
in counselor preparation grew to almost 2400 in the academic year of 1966-67, 
of which 500 were degree or certificate matriculants. 400 summer session stu- 
dents and the remainder enrollees In guidance courses and special programs. 

Toward the close of my tenure at Harvard, I had prepared a book about guid- 
ance entitled Guidance Policy and Practice, whidi was published by Harper & 
Brothers In 1949. A second edition, compfetely rewritten, appeared fn 1955, and 
a new third edition in 1962. These volumes have been widely used in the ex- 
panding graduate courses of counselor preparation in colleges and universities 
throughout the country. In 1957, before leaving to assume a Fulbright lectureship 
at the University of Amsterdam for the academic year 1957-1958. 1 made a study 
of (he feasibility of education for individual and social development, which re- 
sulted in a volume published by Harper & Brothers under the title A Strategy lor 
Amerlcar) Education. 

Now, at the close of my career. I must regard these four books as my main 
professional contribution, followed closely by the organization and development 
of two well-known programs of counselor preparation. 

Prominent in the life of any professor must undoubtedly be the opportunities to 
lecture and teach fn various universities in his own country and. If he is doubly 
fortunate, at institutions abroad. Among the domestic and foreign institutions 
which this retiree particularly remembers — In addiliorr, of course, to Harvard 
and the City University of New York — are Ohio Stale University, Ohio University, 
Columbia University Teachers College, the University oi California at Berkeley, 
the University of Hawaii, the University of Illinois, the University of Amsterdam In 
Holland, and the Universities of Leeds. Manchester, KeeJe. Oxford, and Reading 
In England. 

Even more important than professional retaiionshlps developed through writing 
and teaching must be the more intimate personal associations with fellow atalf 
members and outstanding students, with whom communicalfon becomes partic- 
ularly significant. If any continuing contribution stems from the work and the 
career reported here, it will doubtless come through what my students do and 
say, and perhaps more especially what they are. in their daily associations with 
their own students and professional colleagues. 


The Status and Prospects of Guidance 


lUibeU KMbe^'Son notes o shi/t in mr psychohgkel conoepts of men. He 
believes thai our ifiinkirrg rroiv taka into accomit that man has more con- 
trol over fits environment and that he should be to make tm own chorees 
and decisions, thus prescribing the macimaing of fiunnm potcntral as a basic 

purpose of education and guidance. 

^ Mnthmsnn («Ife niml nnd In indmJtuls m 

motiwli™, 2) soeW and hclmima! adpatmant, md a) ciaaMnat-ma 
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pressure to wort with "problem" youngsters, must uttempt 
and more time to developmental guidance for all . ,.,jl 

adjustive guidance with those requiring his services. The P 

form of guidance views the puhii ns a learner and the counse or as 
catoT who provides a special form of learning experience. 


Unth. 1950 OR so, the central consideration in guidance was the 
and feasibility of an individual’s educational-vocational decisions as , 
sionally judged at points of choice. His educational programs or curn 
were expected to be contributive (mote or less) to his ultimate voca o 
commitment. , . - 

Since 1950, the development of the individual’s ability to make nis 
choices and to direct his own affairs has become an overriding concern, le 
rent needs and problems are seen as opportunities to foster individual caps J 
for self-determination. . , ■ 

While the individual’s right and need to make his own 
own behalf has been increasingly acknowledged, it has also been realized 
he requires education of a special kind to learn to make these 
judgments with inaeasing sagacity. This shift in guidance philosophy 
roughly paralleled a change in national outlook from an orientation to h 
nomic Man to an increasing emphasis on the Individual as Person. 


Professional CoNomoNS and Outlook 

In attempting an assessment of prospects in guidance and counseling, 
have to consider the context of conditions in school and society’, and are 
pelled to conclude that in a number of respects the national outlook in educa- 
tion has faded considerably. , 

It is true that there has been more than token financing of schools an 
colleges on a national scale; great schemes and programs have been proposed 
and some initiated; revised curricula liave been introduced in some ui do 
areas, and a new sensitivity has arisen among the American people to 
problems and needs of education. 

But in spite of the fact that new vistas for our educational system seem t® 
have opened, deeply serious ne^tive conditions are now apparent. , 

• ” Tillich, more than any other contemporary philosopher, has emp 
sized tlie simultaneity, in the midst of great events, of opposite polarities 
those potentialiUes making for advance and those pulUne toward stagnation, 
retrogression, or failure. 

And so, in education, along with some favorable prospects, there are some 
very great problems •— problems of effective planning and implementation n 
extensive programs while supporting huge expenditures in war and welw^^j 
gigantic diraculties of revoluUoniring elementary as well as other forms o 
education for immense urban populations that today are not acquiring 
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or CTcn b*g cnsajcd eaectivelj' in class irark, and unrest 
““‘•oo'io ond Enandal scale. 

All tins has teen accompanied b)' resistance to change in society and svitiiin 
the educahonal jslcm itself. Together with oh, ions shorlagta of money we 
have problems of functional control at different levels of onr educational sjs- 
tem; shortages of personnel, and conSicts of professional interest. 

A few people — and some educators may be among them — may beh'eve 
that only a tremendous sea change in American education can bring about an 
effective response to toda)' s needs and conditions soon enough. 

Pos^iy the gnsifesf hazard we face is that in our preoccuparion nith 
a n}}Tiad of separate programs and projects, we may fail to accomplish a truly 
innovative, cohesive rj^onsc to the great clialicnges of our time. 

Nevertheless, American education and all its constituent features now face 
extraordinary demands and possibilities. Our concern for education seems to 
be directed tou-ard social development on a broad scale. It is not too much to 
say that the h^nole of our system of education now is tjie ma-rimization of 
human potentiality in the total range of the population. All in all, this pre- 
sents a prospect of llie utmost significance for guidance. 


Prospects in Guro.vNCB 


As \vc sur\’cy the present scene in guidance, we must acknowledge a rather 
scrambled set of conditions. Our differences in professional outlook and prac- 
tice arc all too apparent. 

However, there will be genera! agreement that we now possess something 
we lacked ten years ago — national reco^tion and support. Tlus is reflected, 
among other ways, in national financing of institutes of counselor education, 
in subsidy of research and experimentation, and in the support of spedal guid- 
ance program operations in the field. Our task now seems to be to develop 
comparable understanding and support among stale and local boards of educa- 
tion, school administrators and teaching staffs. 

Perhaps our greatest strides in the past decade have been in the realm of 
pr^essionalization, the upgrading of standards of counselor preparation and 
certification. Now we must ask: Wliat should be the content of these ex- 
tfa'fning pvzgKPAU.s’ AM aboi’C all, Jjovv can we achieve a more effec- 
tive correspondence beriveen the counselors are prepared and what they 


need to do in the field? 

Tire most significant phenomenon of the past decade or two has bera the 
great broadening of the demand vpon guidance as a process. Guidance is now 
exoected to provide pTofesrional aid to indhiduals in threeareas: 1) academic 
motiration, progress and achievement, 2) social and beharioral adjustment 
and de\'elopraent, and 3) educationahvocational onentation. Out of this 
tremendous broadening of our scope emerges what is perhaps 
problem: that of professional focus and identic vnlhin reasonable and feasible 
operational limits. 
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Fr\x Major Functions of GuroANcn 

One way of looting at this central problem of scope and focus is to connder 
the major functions which arc generally involved in guidance. We may i cn 
tify five: 


The Appraisal, or data*centcred function. 

Tlie Adjustment, or problem-centered function. 

The Orientation, or direction-centered function. 

The De\elopment, or learning-centered function. 

The Coordination and Consultation, or program-centered function. 

The instant we recognize such functions, and the ver>' real, insistent, ^ 
persistent demands that each is designed to meet, we appreciate wath ren^ 
force the professional stresses and conflicts that occur in actual daily operano 
when we try to meet manifest and manifold needs. , 

Take just one example. In the programs of elementary guidance that av 
grown up o\’er the past fifteen years, the greatest conflict has been bebveen 
demends upon elementary' counselors by administrators, teachers, and 
to perform adjustive problem-centered serNices for a minority’ of pupils at pio 
lem points, and the professional motivation of counselors to do at least 
much for the majority of children who need guidance but may never g 
referred. 

Moreover, because our underlying psychological theory’ is not as 
defined as it might be, elementary counselors (and others) are continW . 
being requested to “adjust” individual problems that are deep-seated, have 
been long in the maldng, and require extended reconditioning. In such cases, 
counselors are all too frequently expected to perform miraculous transfonna- 
tions of behavior in a fifteen- or bventy-minutc intervie^vI , , 

In this single illustration, we may delect sc\eral of the predicaments tna 
beset us today, involving contrasts and conflicts: 


Between public expectation and professional motiv’ation. , 

Between the overt problems of a minority' and the covert needs o 
majority. 

Behveen gmcral guidance practice and specialized supplementary practi«5' 
etween individual personal needs and collective social requirements. 
Between professional theory' and actual field operations. 


Can professional dilemmas be resolved? Some professional commentato^ 
l>chc\'e that what is mainly needed is a comprehensive theory which 
solve our ^tral problems of professional focus and identity. Others 
settle the issue of professional aim and role on the basis of the actual opc/^' 
tional demands — on counselors from day to day — calling on as many spcc^^' 
ists as may be necessary to meet the separate forms of demand. Some 
c current roaocultural needs very high priority. Still others might sing th 
Old refrain: ^Vc need more research.” 
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Possible Indications of DmEcnoN 

indicate brfeBs' a contemporaij- phases 
of^idance pracbce that may indicate possible emerging directions. 

ihe first of these sii^trends has been our manifest interest over the past 
t^v years in ego psychology and the psychology of persond and interpeTsond 
dywmcs, in contrast to our classic historical preoccupation with static fonns 
of trait psj’chologx*. 

Paradoxicallj', the whole quolion of scope in guidance might be at least 
parbaUy resolved not by focusing on a single external operational area, such 
as educational guidance, or even a angle function, such as appraisal, but bj’ 
concentrating instead upon an internal, phenomenological point— the per- 
ceptive, conscious, medialive power of the individual to understand and deal 
more effectively with self and witli self-sodetal relations.* 

If guidance becomes focused upon the psj'chological capabilitj' of the indi- 
vidual for personal-social awarOTcss and effectiveness, the problem of scope 
may be considerably lessened. For, in the midst of external demands and 
problems, there could be a sharp focus at the center of all of them upon the 
maturing capability of the individual to direct the self in a varietv’ of dreum- 
stanws. 

A second possible ultimate direction in guidance is indicated b>’ the rapidly 
grossing de\clopmmt of elementary ^idance throughout the country, with 
its concomitant interest in identifjing indpient problems before they become 
irremediable. Elementary counsdors are almost forced by the nature of the 
demands upon them to spend much more time now consulting ssith parents, 
engaging in parent education, worWng with teachers on guidance experiences 
in the ebssroom, and following individual developmental progress from year 
to year. Emphasis might thus shift from diagnostic and adjustive types of 
guidance to a developmental form, supplemented by e^'aluative, orientational 
and consultative functions. 

A third tendency with which we are all familiar is the emergence of modem 
farms of group wort in svhicli the group medium is used as a psychological 
gymnasium for the excidse of individual perceptions — their clarification, 
situational connections, intention and ultimate value orientation. Bj- cor- 
relating group swrlc and indiiidual communication across a span of grades, 
we may esttidilMV jt cuunhiivu’ *b»TtP ^‘^^riantatinnat amd jlfNetfintnenfal ^rid- 
ance that may constitute one of the main strategic motifs in coming jearL 
A fourth tendencj’ began with the Higher Horizons program in New York 
Cit>- some years ago. We might caH this process mofivaribiia/-cognrfn’e stimu- 
lation and encouragement on a broad scale among underprivileged groups. 

This approach is being incorporated in national programs under one bbel or 
another, 

I nis collection has been erprwsfd io various capability 

Nplnvifir" fTicdeman) “enabJing a peram to deal with bts own unique is-orW of po? 

SS' (Sv'f"™"*" of » (S.P».»<I oto), ,„a 
wtSal'i .Mil}' lo fte sdl i> ■''»«»” •» .itot””' »»■! to"*" 

(Mathev-'son). 
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We may rediscover in these group projects a wide v-arietj’ of individual ned 
for directed motisation, academic upgrading, learning how to cope wth pro 
lems, educational-vocational reorientation, interest dev’clopmcnt, and acquin 
tion of self-confidence and social effectiveness. All functions of guidance v> 
probably have to be brought into play, and the general utilitj' couiiselor m 
effective personal attribute — together with supplementary specialists an 
clinicians — will be the most v'aluable adjunct of such programs. 


Problems Accompanyikg Trends 


Such emerging trends carry with them tremendous psj cholo^cal, 
sophical, and operational problems. 

Can we influence individuals to mature in crucial ways without imposio? 

overly restrictive personal and cultural standards? , . 

If individuals are to be helped toward personal rebtedness to soaocultura 
V’alues and realities, upon what ultimate values will individuals attemp 
to orient their personal integrations? , , 

In the trends that are emerging, what will be our underljing psj'chologic^ 
theory? 

And wliat will be the organizational structure and procedures of guidance 
in rebtion to general strategy? 

We won t expect individuaU to find their own directions automaff^l 
through purely permissive forms of counseling. Instead we shall employ 
cative (not impositional) processes aimed at fostering, on a dev'elopmenta ) 
graduated scale, the capabilities of the individual for self-direction. In 
attempt, counselors and teachers may themselves be actuated by broajU} 
based, consensual, sociocultural values while avoiding persoiul and ebss '"3 
models. Our underl>ing theory may very well be an evolving ps>-cbosocbl one. 
incorporaHng conceptions from field theor>', ps>'cholog>' of the unconscioos. 
trait theory', motiv-ational and cogniUve theory and ego psychology, together 
waft key constructs from sociology’, anthropology, and philosophy. r 

The organizational structure of the school will be based on sub-group^^ 
worrable size, educated and guided through a coordinated team process, 
tochers, counselors, and parents closely colbborating during serial time spans 
of several years duration. 


hbjor ^ucational-vocational decision points may be postponed to the 
mnior rol ege years for many individuals, and guidance services wiU be e*' 
lended into community centers serving youth and adults. Counselor prepaid 
bon will have to be increasingly decenbaHzed. with universities retaining 
" j appropriate for this tj-pe of instruction, 

trered and mnltr-modcd schenres of counselor preparSon, ioinUy operated K 
umrersitj-, school, and community. uiU become more common. 


CossTticto,-a: Upon a Diaucipsiotai. Mode or Gttm.iNCE? 

point to a form of guidance in it' 
schools that maj tend more and more tou-ard becoming an cdu^ive endeuX’^’ 
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^hin nii* rarious forms of semce (ptoblon) guidance and specialised 
(extended diagnosis and treatment) guidance can be accommodated in addi- 
non to tiie basic educative mode. 

In these educative fonns of guidance, the guides ivil! be looted upon as a 
learner and the counselor as an edncalot who provides — or helps to provide 
— special forms of learning expetiencti who aids the learner to interpret and 
evaluate his experiences and his approaches to experiences, and who accom- 
panics the learner as he shapes his autobiographical pattern among many sub- 
ject matters, over many years of schooling and through many types of personal 
and social experience. 


In such a guidance strategy, individuals mil sffll need special help at prob- 
lem- and choice-points, but such "service" eiqserienccs may also be used to 
furtlier the maturation of the individual as he goes along. 

Thus a long series of events and condibons, planned and unplanned, may 
be employed to foster self-directive capabilities. The individual may thus be 
seen as being assisted, not only at problem- and dedsion-points, but also 
through many continuing personal experiences within a much wider, and 
longer, educational and niaturational context. Tlie indiddual may move from 
dim initial self-awareness through advandng stages of differentiation, indi- 
viduation, social relationship, and value orientation toward greater personal 
integration and clearer direction. 

Instead of a trend such as tliat just outlined toward the orientational and 
developmental side of the scale, the outcome may involve emphasis on special- 
ized service functions of the appraisal, adjustive, and advisor)’ ^pe. 'vithin a 
sharply restricted area of educational guidance, and only for those who ask 
for it (in one way or anotlier!). This would focus professional responsibility 
upon the academic problems of a minority of students while neglecting the 
highly important guidance needs of the majority. 

But in view of the central position of the school today— continually in- 
fluencing all children and youth over a period of years, and cliarged m'tli 
conducting a broadening range of functions and services — it seems likely tliat 
the guidance function will expand rather than diminish. 

Out of current conditions may emerge a comprehensive strategy that com- 
bines the adjustive and advisorj’-service t>pe of practice with the orientational 
and developmental-educative form of practice, focusing upon guidance for 
personal capability to understand and deal more effectively with self-social 
relations in an ever-changing context. 


The Rotx of the Satoot 

Thoa-h ediinilivc foims of guidance may multiply widely, the school can- 
not presume to be the sole, or even the foremost, insWnlion m the fos enng 
of peisonal-social development in corapanson with the femilj , the 
and the church. But ntaiin its limits, the school tas a vety important 
responsibility distinct from that rendered by any Ollier social institution. If 
thfindividiil himself is to be the chief arehitect of his persoralib- 
pattern the school must be concerned partiaibrly mth how Ihe developing 
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V/e may rediscover in these group projects a wide varietj’ of individual ne^ 
for directed motivation, academic upgrading, learning how to cope with prol> 
lems, educational-vocational reorientation, interest de\'elopment, and acquisi- 
tion of self-confidence and social effectiveness. All functions of guidance ^ylll 
probably have to be brought into play, and the general utilitj- couriselor with 
effective personal attributes— together with supplementary specialists and 
clinicians— will be the most valuable adjunct of such programs. 

pRODijais Accompanying Trends 

Such eraer^ng trends carry with them tremendous psjxhological, philo- 
sophical, and operational problems. 

Can we influence individuals to mature in crucial ^vays without imposing 
overly restrictive personal and cultural standards? 

If individuals are to be helped toward personal relatedness to sociocultural 
values and realities, upon what ultimate values will individuals attempt 
to orient their personalintegrations? 

In the trends that are emerging, what will be our underljing ps>'chological 
theorj’? 

And what will be the organizational structure and procedures of guidance 
in relation to general strategy? 

We won’t expect individuals to find their own directions automatically 
through purely permissive forms of counseling. Instead we shall employ edu- 
cative (not impositional) processes aimed at fostering, on a dcvelopmentally 
graduated scale, the capabilities of the individual for self-direction. In this 
attempt, ounselon and teachers may themselves be actuated by broadly 
based, consensual, sodocultural values while avoiding personal and class value 
models. Our underl>ing theory may very well be an evolving psychosocial one, 
incorporating conceptions from field theory, ps>xholog>' of the unconscious, 
trait theory, motivational and cognitive theory’ and ego psj’chology, together 
with hey constructs from sociology, anthropology, and philosophy. 

Tlic organizational structure of the school will be based on sub-groups of 
workable size, educated and guided through a coordinated team process, with 
teachers, counselors, and parents closely collaborating during serial rime spans 
of several years’ duration. 

Major cducarional-YOcarional decision points may be postponed to the 
junior college years for many individuals, and guidance services will be ex- 
tCTdcd into community centers serving youth and adults. Counselor prepara- 
tion win have to be increasingly’ decentralized, with univerrities retaining those 
modes of training especially appropriate for this type of instruction. Multi' 
tiered and multi-moded schemes of counselor preparation, jointly operated by 
university, school, and community', will become more common. 

Convergence Upon a Devxiopmental Mode of Guidance? 

These and other operational tendencies point to a form of guidance in the 
schools that may tend more and more toward becoming an educative endeavorf 
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sell is learning to fom. a self-identity, to lelate to social 

mnnel to the need, 2) inept conduct of the process by untrained, poon> 
or overw-orhed people, and ?) employment of ineffective methods and 

‘'tZuTpossible means of modifimg these 

erperimentaHon in selected schools and centers, an rmtal 

cedures already proven useful — for example, group worlt, use of int^ucm^ 

group guidance with small groups having manifest common problOTS, 

centration on needs and interests manifested by students themselves, 

programing of short-tenn group sessions ninning for a hmited numoer oi 

weehs only instead of the whole school year. . 

As processes improve and personnel attain greater mastery rn their us _ 
well as growing moUvation to employ them, there should occur increasing 
acceptance and employment of innovative programs and procedures — a pne- 
nomenon often witnessed in American education. The opinion may be nazj 
aided that bachwardness in applying advanced guidance practice rn at lasc 
some schools is due more to administrative judgments and to the unending 
press of refened "problems" than to professional preferences. 


So^^E ADomoNAL Considerations 

The continuing movement of the individual toward growing personal-social 
maturity may be expressed through two main types of personal beha\ior: 

Socially responsible and contributivc action. 

Self-directive and self-corrective conduct. 

In so behaving, the indi\idual may progressively come to make considered 
judgments on his own actions. In fte course of his progress, tliere may anse 
for the indhidual serious and deq> differences of opinion witii friends, family 
members, mentors, and others. Both his ^■alue judgments and theirs may have 
an arguable basis. TIic young indhidual’s value judgments may be more ideal- 
istic (or, in some cases, nihilistic!). They may be based on a superior level 
of education and social outlooh and yet, at the same time, reflect lack ot 
experience and maturity’ or social responsibility. On the other hand, the gen- 
eral adult of consensus may represent more practicality and breadth of cxpcri' 
cncc but may also conceal economic, political, and other considerations which 
are, or may become, outmoded. Pasage of time may be needed to evaluate the 
“rightness” or “wTongness” of such polarized opinions. 
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SaiooL Requires a Fmsiewow: of Value 

Rapid diange in modem technological socictjv and the acconiMm'ing trans- 
vahution of \-ahjcs. has Jed to belief in a pluralism of values and to a break- 
down of traditional \-alucs in fa\-or of tlic idea Uiat “ajjytJiing goes.” 

It is not possible, howes-er, for education and guidance to operate as social 
agciits, as well as social generators, witlioiit some framesvork of \alue. We can 
a\-oid overly rigid and restrictive fraincu-orks by conceiving of educaHon and 
gsiidancc as media for fostering the dcvclr^ment of wJuing persons ivho, 
within a context of soda! and moral experience, learn to serve ivhat is sociaU)' 
conlrihutivc and constructive. Tlius counselors uill seek neither to dictate the 
indiWdu.ars snlucs nor to spcdf>‘ personal goals but rather to engender motiva- 
tion toward self-valuation, self-aclializalion and sodal contribution, and to 
provide the conditions for the development of self-directive capability’ within 
an overall sodal-moral framework. 

lire never fully surmountable difficulty of combining 1) an intention to 
encourage the greatest possibleamount of freedom of judgment for counselees 
and students with 2) responsibility for supporting and helping the student at 
points of serious personal difficulty, or keeping him from serious soda! infringe- 
ment, may be lessened as developmental prisms become more common. 

fn any' ease, the American sehool, and especially its guidance phases must 
continue to foster, Ihrongh daily observance, fundamental social and moral 
vatlitcs such as honesty, social cooperation and contribution, personal responsi- 
bility, enre of personal health and hygiene, and common courtesy'. 

In Conclusion 

Tlic development of pmviinc individuality, personal maturity, and social 
responsibility', so prired in a democracy and essential for its continued exis- 
tence, cinnot just happen in laissez-faire fashion. It requires a special kind of 
education, together with maturatiomil modes of experience in scliool and 
community'. Tlvis kind of education combines a personal orientation with a 
social valence. And because of this dual relationship to both individiul and 
society, what we now- call guidance will remain in the permanent dilemma 
which is its burden and its greatness. 
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Professor of Education, Norihem Ulinois Unh-ersity 


Autobiography 


l coma from pioneer stock. Both of my parents as children migrated with their 
families to Nebraska a few years after it became a state, my mother from /llinois 
and my father from Wisconsin. I was (he youngest of seven children and by the 
time I came upon the scene the family had moved from a farm to Columbus. 
Nebraska. As a boy growing up in a small town setting t was fortunate enough 
to enjoy some of the traditionat experiences of boys in seml^rural situations: 
fishing, camping, trapping muskrats, and In general participating in outdoor 
sports. Among my most persistent recollections of childhood are catching a 
glimpse of "Buffalo BilC' as he rode In the parade of his own circus, going down 
to the train when the local company left for World War I. and a visit made wiih 
my mother to an older sister living In east Texas. This last was perhaps my first 
contact with a subculture other than my own. 

In high school I dutifully took the courses which a college-bound student was 
expected to take, Including four years of Latin, four of English, and the traditional 
two years of mathematics. I have no regrets about these. My Waterloo occurred 
in the few skilled subjects into which I ventured, particularly typing — and I still 
type badly. The relatively small high school offered many opportunities for par- 
ticfpatlon in activities. Into whfrft I entered with enthusiasm. After school and on 
Saturdays I worked part-time In a photographic studio and acquired an interest 
which is still a hobby for me. 

My undergraduate days at Nebraska Wesfeyan again found me in a small and 
relatively uncomplicated social setting. But the intellectual climate vras stimu- 
lating. In those days — at least in small institutions — professors actually taught 
undergraduates, and (he result was rewarding. Although there were the usual 
undergraduate gripes and escapades. It somehow never occurred to us to dis- 
trust everyone over thirty, or to organize demonstrations demanding more student 
control of the university- 

M5 
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Within my major, Gestalt psychol- 

temporary standards. One ® stracluralism, an equally nebulous 

ogy, Watsonian behaviorism, a rather shadowy aduncated by William Mo- 
tunctionalism, and the kind of 1 re- 

Dougall, The latter constituted something of a became a behav- 

ceived, but honest efforts were made to P'®“f d mis stance less of intel- 
iorist. Looking back, however, I suspect that 1 P ^^bat my revoit 

lectual conviction than as a gesture of revolt. q McOougall 

was directed against, unless it was the a prob- 

was presented. Moreover. Watson seemed to < Henving or ignoring 

lems verging on the philosophical by the simple P™“=? ° b® and the 
them, -^en, too, physiological psychology was bg “^"ompatible 

pyramidal tracts and areas of the cortex seemed c^ete a 
with the ideas of Watson, while hormic urges “are or less by acci- 

My interest in one aspect of guidance was hrs f'°“=^^™r®7soSh Dakota, 
dent, while working toward the master's degree f Tesl/rtg, 

in one ciass i was assigned to make a report on C ark Hull P 
and what began as a routine assignment became mtrigu ng. ' P ^ what 

first tentatively formed concept of guld^ce wp of P^ P-.giy niy major 

seemed good for them, largely by psychometric methods. Fortune eiy my ^ 
professor provided a counterbaiance. His own ”616 a 

in philosophy as in psychoiogy. He was impressed with Gestalt P^P^f 
in more general terms, in the kinds of holism espoused by Jan Christian 

My faith In atomism began to waver. , . u nnressarv 

Before my work on the master's degree was completed it became necessary 
to take a high school teaching position lor financial reasons, and I co pieie^ 
the degree in summer school. The slock market crash had occurred, ana 
conditions symbolized by the crash affected most people in one v/ay 
! served in a small school in South Dakota during six of the droug a_,inej 
storm years of the early and middle thirties. Somewhat to rny surpns , 
that 1 really enjoyed teaching in spile of the rugged economic 
community and the limited social and cultural setting. At least ^ 
hunting was wonderfull During this time 1 made my first attempts at leaci y 
classes In occupations at the 9th-grade level. The only two texts avai a 
by Harry D. Kitson and William C. Proctor, and these names at the time repi 
sented practically my entire acquaintance with guidance literature. giher 

Wthout realizing it. I had probably made a commitment to education ra 
than to psychology as such. Nevertheless, when an opportunity came 
the Slate University of lov/a for a year I enrolled in the standard program ol c 
parative psychology, history of psychology, systematic psychology, and 
health (abnormal psychology). But by all means the most rev/arding 
was a class in Theory of Personality taught by Kurt Lev/in. who had come to 
Child V/elfare Station at the University. This was before Lev/in had turned 
attention to group dynamics; be v/as then concerned v/ith the application 
topological concepts to psychology. My behavioristic assumptions v/ere 
shaken, and a v/hoie new conceptual framework presented itself to me — f^s ' 
in fact, than I could assimilate it. ^ I 

There foilov/ed a return to South Dakota for another three years of high sen 
teaching, and then four years in Kansas as a teacher and small school princip 
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In December of Jhe first year in Kansas came Pearl Harbor, but the ofTicers at the 
mduction center in Denver decided that ttiey could have a better Army without 
me. With my return to f/ie /ob of high school principal came a period of tem- 
porfeing. I moved to a position as personnel technician In the Kansas State Civil 
Service. The work consisted largely of the construction of employment tests for 
the Service, and in this I worked closely wnth the lob analysis section. The work 
was Interesting, but after a year and two summers I left for an assistant profes- 
sorship at Wittenberg College (nov# University) with the understanding that I 
would have summers free to continue work toward the doctorate. My duties at 
Wittenberg consisted of part-time leaching and assisting in the Veterans Advise- 
ment Center. It was here that I encourrtered the small book by Carl Refers, 
Counseling with ftefurrred Servfcemeo. and Donald Super's The Dynamics of 
Vocational Adjustment. When 1 left Wittenberg at the end of two years, things 
were beginning to fali Into place. 

In 1948 I went to Colorado A 4 M CoWege {now Colorado State University), 
where I remained for a little over ten years, eight of which I spent as head of the 
Department of Psychology and Education. Tov/ard the end of this fima I became 
assistant dean of science and arts, with the principal duty of developing four 
broad-fiefd (interdepartmental) tnajors. and devising a faculty advising system for 
students Irt these majors. At first counseling consisted largely of faking referrals 
from the faculty advisers, but as time went on self-referrals became fhe greater 
part of the load. It was while at Colorado that 1 began experimenting with leach- 
ing a course in foundations of guidance arid, since I could find no text for the 
course, I undertook the writing of one. 

In 1959 came an opportunity to go to the U.S. Office of Education as a “Spe* 
cJalfSt, Preparation of Personnel Workers." Actually, fhe work cehlered around 
counseling, with only Incidental attention to other pupil personnel services. The 
experience at the office was interesUng. and rewarding \n a number of ways, but 
government was not for me. fn 1962 1 came to rny present position as professor 
of education at Northern Illinois University. There seems to bo something to this 
business of the self-concept alter all; once crystallized, it Is difficult to escape it. 

I tried twice to leave teaching, but I came back. 
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PRO0.^BLY FEW PERSONS, 35 loog 3$ thc}' remain actively mgag^ in their 
fields, ever feel thej' ha\'e reached complete closure of their attitudes and 
beliefs. About all that seems possible is to examine current thinlcing, fo 
out some of the more conspicuous strands, and then to describe them. Taken 
together, th^e strands of thought may afford some basis for a more general 
statement. This is the purpose of this paper. Debts to others r^ll be evident 
on ever)' page, but this discussion is not intended to be a documented review 
and analysis of literature. Rather, it is a personalized statement of present 

outlook. ^ ^ ^ t V- ' . 

I shall begin with a concept of the individual, since I feel that this is my 
most stabilized notion, then move on to the more fluid area of social inter- 
vention as a function of guidance, and finallj' deal briefly with a few vei>' 
open philosophical problems. 


The Indivtduai. 

On the thesis that one of the most basic distinguishing characteristics of 
guidance (and especially counseling) is cont^m for the individual as an indi- 
vidual, the first matter demanding clarification is a concept of thc individual. 
Vex)' simply, what is an individual? One possible answer is that he is a unique, 
dev’eloping, historical, djtiamic sj'stem. 

No two individuals are ever exactly alike if in oar comparison we include the 
factor of experience. Even anatomically indistinguishable identical twins can- 
not have identical experiences, for each includes the other in his life space. 
As they grow older, Ihdr social contacts and hence their experiences will in- 
creasingly diverge. But it does not serve our present purpose to belabor the 
question of the relative importance of genetic and experiential factors in 
human variation and smularitv'. The point of view here adopted is amply that 
each individual is unique in that as a result of the interaction of genetically 
determined characteristics with the differing characteristics of the environment 
as individuals peredve and experience them, each person becomes an indi- 
vidual not qvute like anyone else. 

Second, the individual is a developing person. In this context, development 
is not to be taken as a s)*non)Tn for change, for the latter term may connote 
for some onlj’ a kind of random, atomistic activit)'. Dev’elopment is patterned 
change; it is change that is going somewhere. ^Vhe^e it goes is not conceived 
as a goal at which the person arrives by blind fate, nor a predestined goal 
determined hy wiU of tte gods. Quite the contraiv’. I am thinking of the 
end toward which the individual mov'es as continuously emerging ffom the 
pattern of his own developmenL The end is not inherently “good” or “bad”; 
we bave long since abandoned the Spencerian notion of beneficent evolution 
which autoinaticaTIy carries us onwnrd and upward. The pattern of a par- 
ticubr individuaVs development reflects his own individual integritv-, operating 
fi^ on the organismic level (as in homeostasis), and later at hmctional levels 
of p^naliU- dv-namics. As suggested earlier, there are genetic factors which 
set limits and facilitate development in certain basic directions. But the 
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nta ‘,1* We''=rf«l functions 

S nnT* * sta'lngs of the indisidiHl to retain his integiity. tic may 
be only snsuely anare of the dcrelopmcntal end tmsnid svhich his pottemio" 
IS nrasing him. hot to the Blent that he ran perceive himself and hit 
psychological enmonment, he will accept and strive toward goals which he 
perceives as ransonanl with his own integrity. Much o( this higher-level goal 
tormation reflects the learnings acquired in interaction wth the subculture 
or subcultures in wJiich he participates. 

In Iris de\e)opment llie individual proceeds through historical sequences 
of his oivn. His biography at any point in his life includes Iris experiences 
of the es’cnts and the cultural climate of Iris time and setting, and also Iris 
idiosyncratic perceptions of his own unique experiences. He is alwa\s more 
than a distillation of the events occurring during the period in wiiich he 
lives, such as an objective historian might describe. His histor>' is a record 
of persona] experiences. Since one can never completely predict future 
events upon the basis of history, the development of llie individual is to a 
considerable extent unprcdictiblc. Scattered along the patli of Iris develop- 
ment occur historical accidents of lime and circumstance which sometimes 
institute major events in his own history. He may, for example, be tlnow-n 
into contact with a person or persons who have far-reaching influence upon 
him, or he may find open to him an unexpected oppoitunity arising from a 
particular combination of circumstances. Such events become part of his 
lijstorj-, and if he develops significant involvcmcnls, he maj’ be left a changed 
person. Tlic end toward which his developmental partem moves him ma)’ 
become clarified for him to the extent that he comes to tmderstanci the 
relationship of snch liistorical accidents to lu's own development. 

Finally, the individual is a dynamic svstem. Tliis has already been suggested 
by the introduction of the idea that the individual has an inte^ity of Iris own. 
NVliile I have no desire to deny the importance of past experiences. I find it 
more satisf)ing to place major emphasis upon the dynamics of the conlcmp^ 
rary situation. At any given time in the behavior of the individual, time is 
telescoped. TJic past is operative in that hisovm hbtoiy Iws left him a cliangcd 
person. Tlic past may also be actively involved in the contemporary’ sibution 
in that memories and previously fonned concepts, attitudes, values, and 
stereoty pes inav be very much alive. But the future may also be functiorul 
in the present "through goab toward which the individual is striving, even 
though he mav be onlv incompklcly aware of them, llie individual lias 
needs which luvc arisen from past experience, but whidi may also be projected 
upon future goals. Time is not the basic dimension. Ralher. the imiwftant 
thing is the unique configuration of influences relevant in the pncholorncal 
sitmtion vvhicli one sects to understand — the life .space, if you wfll f- or this 
soil of approacli to dmamics I find a Ijpe of oclil tlieor>- most lielptu . 

On fhe basis of flic iinv of (Inr I'adiridatl (oll iliwibnl. sorial Irolabir 
impltations seem to emoEe. Risl. goi*nec efforts toamd iiodmlandm; 
and assisting the indMdiial need to be made on a toogtimig rontioiim; to ol 
A "onosliof adi-iscmcnl can scarcely prose adniijilc to tbc needs of tlie 
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developing person, and at worst may be a distorting and harmful experitmcc. 
Second, efforts to understand the individual and to help him understand 
himself need to be broadly oriented. Tlicit purpose is to help him achi^'c 
understandings of himself in relation to his total situation, including Ins 
relations \vith others, his own developmental history, his present outlooks 
and aspirations, and his acceptance or Tcjcction of the v'alucs of the subculture 
or subcultures in which he participates. Tliird, guidance efforts are inost 
appropriately directed toward assisting with relatively short-range develop- 
mental tasks. Tins is not an argument for “crisis" counseling, but only a pica 
for minimizing ambitious efforts toward prophes>ing the long-range future 
life of the individual- Let the predictions which arc necessary', such as those 
involving educational placement, be modest and for limited purposes. 

Guio.vnce As Sckhal Intervention 

There appear to be two starting points from which one may consider the 
matter of social intervention as a guidance function; one may begin with the 
needs and rights of the individual, or with those of society. Some discussions 
of guidance and manpower seem to reflect an acceptance of society’s needs 
as the proper base of departure. But the predominant theme in guidance 
literature seems to be a desire to be^n with the individual. Tliis is in harmony 
with our democratic tradition, but it does not solve the problem of how^ far 
one should go in the direcrion of meeting the needs of society, as distinct 
from the needs of the individual. It is all very well to assert that the primary 
loyalty of the counselor is to the counsclce, but even such single-minded 
devotion, however admirable, encounters ethical difficulties in the gray areas, 
and requires various qualifications according to the maturity of the counselee, 
the legitimate claims of society to maintain itself, and so on. Moreover, many 
counselors would agree that they cannot in fact completely detach themselves 
from their own sodety and culture; they have values of their own which, 
whether they will it or not, may intrude upon the counseling relationship. 
Tlicre is always a built-in ambivalence for the counselor. 

But there are also ambivalences within sodety itself. We ate living in a 
time when our sodety provides relatively few ready-made major commitments 
for its members. There have been limes when this was not so. In western 
Isurope, for example, the Middle Ages might be pictured as havdng found a 
predominant theme in faith, and in the time of the Renaissance there was 
(at least for some) a jo 3 ous rebirth of appredation of man himself. In our 
own country' at the time of the Revolution, the major cause was the political 
rights of man. Later, there were the forces of dawning national consciousness, 
westward expansion, with its egalitarian overtones, the struggle for free public 
school^ and other highly visible causes inviting commitment. In our time 
the difficulty is not so much the lack of causes as thdr very multiplidty. One 
must choose among such varied causes as academic freedom, dvil rights, 
reading the moon before the Russians, engaging in a kind of altruistic tourism 
with the Peace Corps, combating communism in foreign lands, efforts to 
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mat a commitaent to the self-teabzation of counselees is as popular Long 
counselors as it seems to be, for such a commitment avoids many difficult 
social questions. ' 


But let us return to the question of social intervention as a function of 
guidance. Guidance was bom in an atmosphere of social reform and welfare; 
soaal inters’ention is no new idea. But in recent years there seems to he a 
strong revival of concern. Brayfield (1961) has observed that “Vocational 
counseling today is an officiallj' recognized instrument of our national poIic\ 
m social welfare and naUonal securit)-.” Tlie warnings issued by Conant 
(1961) in liis S/ums and Suburbs have all too tragically come true. Tlie 
Conference on Unemplo)’cd Out^jf-School Youth fn Urban Areas (National 
Committee for Children and Youth, 1961) sought to mobilize concern for 
school dropouts and unemployed youth. Recent rveetings and worhshop.^ 
such as the series sponsored by the Harvard Graduate School of Education 


(Land}’ et a!., 1964-1966), reflect a broad interest in tlie problems of the 
alienated and disadvantaged, and in social conditions in the inner atj’. 
Clearly, guidance is being expected to assume an active role in social inter- 
vention. But intervention for wliat, and how? 


We need to pause here to note that guidance can no longcrbuild exclusively 
upon a philosophy of education as such, for guidance is no longer limited to 
the schools. There Is counseling in veterans' assistance programs, in s ocatlonal 
rehabilitation centers, in the employment service, in some churches, and in 
community agencies. Guidance efforts, including some counseling, h3\’e been 
organized in youth centers, in some summer camps, and in continuing 


education programs, and doubtless we shall sec an extension of guidance 
services for the retired. A rationale for social intervention in guidance within 


the schools might have built upon the educational philosophy of social 
reconstruction, but in the h^day of this view there was relatively little 
organized guidance in the modem sense. And there is another difficult}- 
implicit in the social reconstruction idea. John Dewey, for example, sought 
to build a philosopliy upon tlie scientific (and, particubrly, experimental) 
method wliich called for abandoning fixed or absolute values for a continuing 
reassessment out of which would continually emerge new values. But in post- 
Hiroshima days wc have considerably less faith in saence as a social guide. 

Any quest for a possible rationale for the social intervention function of 
guidance must take cognizance of the im^ct of existential thinking upon 
counseling. I am not a serious student of existentialism, and what I am about 
to sav in a verv sketchy fashion will be certainly incomplete, probably super- 
ficial* and perhaps biased. My reluctance to venture into the topic is inacased 
bv many currents and crosscurrents evident even to the casual spectator. 
'Hicrc are first of all the hvo basic streams of theislic and atheistic thinking. 
Tlicre are some who write with or-ertones of humanism, and some who 
express deep religious seekings for meanings. There are some who turn to 
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existentialism for new insights into ps>'cholog>v and some who more sped- 
fically seek an orientation for therapy. Words abound, and often turn up in 
new contexts with fresh tantalizing connotations; it is eas>' to sjTnpathize 
v-ith Landsman s (1965) concern for lack of public definitions. One has the 
feeling that he should either straggle through the semantic entanglements 
and write a great deal, or else write nothing at all — that to attempt to 
comment briefly is indeed superfidal and perliaps not quite respectable. But 
I have certain naming impr^sions. 

The spedal point at issue here is whether or not existentialism offers a 
basis for a social inler\’ention function of guidance. Certain existentialist 
writers have expressed social concerns; Rogers (1961), for example, has dis- 
cussed the sodal implications of Kierkegaard’s “to be that self which one 
truly is,” and the implications of client-centered therapy for family life. But 
samples of a number of writers seem to indicate an overwhelming concern 
wth the self and the here-and-now experiendng of the self — of existence. I 
cannot escape the impression that the concentration upon the subjective 
which seems to characterize existentialism fails to offer any very direct route 
for framing a rationale for social intervention. The general tenor is in the 
opposite direction — toward enduring things as the>’ are while freeing one's 
self for “becoming,” and dcNeloping “the Courage to Be” (Tillich, 1952). 

Certain dc\-elopments in government have had a ver^' different impact upon 
guidance. So far as actual federal parddpation in the support of guidance is 
concerned, the turning point was probably the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. There is no dendng tfie practical consequences of making funds 
as-ailablc, but the implications for a rationale for guidance are somewhat 
more clouded. Tlic immediate justification offered for the passage of the 
bill was, as the title su^ests, defense needs. From this starting point there 
seems to have developed a broader notion of the relation of government and 
guidance, that of helping meet manpower needs. Now it is clear that such 
needs are real, and it is eas\' to accept the idea that at least publicly supported 
education has an obligah'on to help the nation meet its manpower needs. But 
this obligation belongs to tlie total educational s}Stein rather than specifically 
to guidance. 

Tire idea tliat education should help meet manpower needs is of course not 
new. Jefferson’s proposals for selective free education afford an early example. 
He u-as concerned with identifying and educating those of “best genius” for 
ladctship in the young republic. Eduation is currently much more closely 
tied with manpower needs in sdence and technology than in other areas, 
although there is now considerable broadening of the base for governmental 
assistance. What I find disturbing is not this general obligation of education, 
but the assurnption, sometimes explicit and sometimes implicit, that the 
Support of guidance by public funds somehow obligates those engaged in 
guidance to becorrre recruiters for specific areas of manpower needs. To accept 
reciting as a legitimate function of guidance, howes’er worthy the cause or 
subtle the manner, violates the primary commitment of service to the 
indmaual. 
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whether government, schools, the home, church, or some other, is tasic to 
the matter of social intervention as a guidance function. Two preliminary 
obsembons seem in order. First, llm term guriOTcc may seem to delimit the 
questjon to schools, since guidance is more frcquentlj' associated with schools 
than vwth other settings. Some reject the term altogether. So let us at this 
point deal only with that part of goidance which is counseling. Second, 
counseling as an or^nized, professional activity' usually occurs in some kind 
m institutional setting: schools, government agencies, churches, and so on. 
i he question thus frequenUy becomes one of the relationship of one kind of 
activi^ — - counseling — to the total functions and purposes of the institution 
in which it takes place. In view of tliesc considerations, the original question 
of relationship to institutions becomes so abstract as to lose meaning. Rather, 
we must deal with a series of spedfic questions such as the folloin'ng; 

What is the relationship of counseling in a school situation to the school 
as a social institution? 


What is the relationship of counseh'ng ivith children of minor age to the 
rights and responsibilities of the home? 

What is the relationship of counseling in a government employment agency 
to government as an institution? 

I make no attempt to offer answers to such questions. In fact, since any 
such answers involve both practitioners and the institutions in which they 
serve, it would seem that answers ought to emerge from interactions of all 
interested parties. Tliis is not a one-man job. 

In recent years there has been mucli disi^ssion of counseling as an agent 
of change. It seems to me tlvat much of what has been wTitten applies not 
only to counseling but to the broader efforts of guidance. Tlie construction 
of a bridge from focus on the individual to social intmcntion begins on the 
individual’s side of the Stream. It is obvious that anyone whom guidance 
seeks to serve ssill live in some sort of social setting. If he is really to be 
helped (not just “advised”) in his dei'elopmcnt, our concern must estend 
across the stream to the setting in which he li^’cs or probably ivill hhe. 
Bloclier (1966) puts it in tliesc words: "The creation of a developmental 
milieu is one of the primary goab of the counselor.” 'The model he us« is 
milieu therapy, but he goes on to point out tliat the de\'clopniental milieu 
may not be quite the same as a therapeutic milieu, for the goab and popu- 
lations served are somewhat different. Actually, current practice has afrearfy 
started across the bridge in many shoit-lerm ways. EnWronmcntal modifi- 
cation has long been an important element in elementary school guidance; 
parent conferences, for example, arc commonplace. And for older students, 
providing information about jobs, making recommendations, and seating 
special ennronments through group counseling arc accepted achsihes. AH 
of these activdtics involve some degree of intent to intcrv-cnc iii and modify 
the environment. The complete ermsing of the bridge would involve more 
thorough attempts to intervene for such purposes and in such ways as helping 
to CTcate a more positii’C developmental climate in ebssrooms; assisting m 
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Readers can casdy supply further 'oamp _ schools hut, as 

of the total cducaHonal effort. affecting guidance 

It seems to me that one of the next ™ J ic other 

rdll not develop vdthin gmdanee alone. V maintain 

personnel services, Basically, there nail eon.e personnel 

a clear and steady focus upon the mdmdrul rindiddruU 

services have felt their full share of the “ J"teh a" ay that the 

are sometimes shuffled from one sp^hs to ^ ^un«lors have 

S-d^U^lS mrneMhen inten ention in{^a his envdron- 

extension of seixHccs to him as an indindual. 

Some PnrLosopmcM. Quandaries 

Guidance appears to have dcrclopcd as a practical effort to 
needs rather than as an implementation of a clearly ’’ sech 

dc\v Yet practice inevitably raises basic questions, and the result ^ 
retrospcctiLly some philosophical foundation ^^.''tteOTinlsm 

as the nature of man and the conflict between ftcrfom l„ 

cannot be ignored. Others, such as the nature of rrahty- and hut ’, seem^^ 
have been successfully bypassed or postponed (if not ignored) in 
guidance drclcs. ^Vhat followx is in no sense an attempt to present a J 
temalic philosophical dew'. First of all, 1 am not a professional philosop , 
and even if I were it would be frivolous to present such a view in dvo p B 
Rather, the following is a hind of confession of my present thinking: 
quite e%ndentlv not a scholarly review. . j- -idual 

Some of what 1 wTote earlier in discussing the nature of the 
undoubtedly reSected strains of edstcntialisin. This view is an | 

protest against the dehumanmng forces of our contemporary 
seems to point to a path of courage in the cosmic loneliness of the uru 
which some readings of science portray. Existentialism is pertinent in 
sideling the nature of man, but it seems of limited usefulness in trying 
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rad, nn mderstoding of the mtore of the universe. It simply reflects a 
fofSmnv"rm'/'It‘‘^f " ftan d.d some raiiier sjstOTS; British empiricism, 
tor example, limited us to material from the senses. ExistcnHalism is absorbed 
in e^enenang immediate existence and is minimally concerned mtb the 
posL^Je ^ as somctliing which one accepis as courageous!)- as 


Yet our %ie\v of reality—onr mcfciphj-sjcs, if you srill— does enter into 
tfie meaning of life. Tlie picture of the universe as a great machine which 
Nevvton described has long since dissolved. Even the ph>stcal sciences seem 
to the layman to have accepted relativit) and moved towurd a ^nd of 
indeterminacy. The most casual reading of the stof)’ of biological exolution, 
the geological account of creation, and the origin and passing of galaties 
denies a static univene. One may be so impressed by the flux of things and 
the desire for useful truth that he simply avoids metaphj-sical questions, as the 
pragmatists seemed to do, to develop a philosophy for the man who runs. 
The sdenlist is committed to an ob/cctive stud>- of the pbenomcjw of nature, 
but w'bj' should not the individual be free si-itliont apolog)’ to profcct upon 
the phenomena described by the scientist such humanistic or religious mean- 
ings as seem congenial to his own cultural faactgrounds and best meet liis 
needs? 


In my own search for a foundation of guidance I feel no need of limiting 
my sources to science, and certainly not to the empirical tradition alone, Wc 
should of course seeh to understand and use whateser findings sdenee may 
mafce available, Tliis is particularly true in the area of techniques. But when 
we seek a broad foundation for guidance practice why should we not draw 
from biography, from literature, from pbilosopliy, from religion, or from 
whatever other sources offer insights w-hich may be helpful? In tire actual 
practice of guidance wc cannot in the immediate future — ami perhaps not 
for a verj- long time — base all our metbods upon socnlifically tested results. 
There is a place for the sophisticated, experienced, cautious artisan. 

I confess that I cannot see at the present lime that guidance has produced 
a fully dcNclopcd philosophy as a foundation for practice. But there is an 
increasing number of serious irjquucrs and the future may ) leld more coherent 
«cw-s, even though adiicscd as retrospective justifications of practic«. My 
own philosophy is TTtorc a need tlian an achievement, more a collection of 
quandaries than a structure, but there is afnup the hope of future gains. 
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Autobiography 

) was bom and reared on a term near WJtlow Lake, Soulfi Dakota, and termed 
there with my tether /or a year alter I graduated Irom high school. Most of my 
childhood friends and relatives were termers; tew of Jhem even attended high 
school. 

A series of encounters with rheumatic fever cut short an unpromising high 
school athlet/c career. Besides the regular school parties, my high school and 
cotfege extracurricular activities included debating, school plays, the science 
club, and political clubs. 

After one year at Winona State Teachers Colfege in Minnesota, I dropped out 
to teach in a rural school in South Dakota. When I returned to Winona Slate I 
completed the two-year program in elementary education but stayed on to com- 
plete my bachelor's degree with secondary school leaching maiors in mathe- 
matics and physical science. After the first half of my senior year of college. I 
had earned enough college credits for my degree, but had not completed atl of 
the graduation requirements. Some were waived and I completed the rest the 
fof/owihg summer in order to accept /he mafhemaffcs and general science pos/- 
(lon offered me by the Winona Public Schools when my cooperating teacher in 
student teaching decided to taka a leave to complete his doctorate. After teach- 
ing at Winona for a year and a half (and getting married), I moved to Champaign 
where I taught mathematics and did some guidance work for two yeara white 
earning an AM. at University of Illinois. Then we moved to Iowa, where t was a 
senior high school principal for two years, a high school chemistry teacher one 
year, and an instructor in mathematics at the University of Iowa while comptcting 
a Ph.D. in education. Since that time J have done college counseling, teaching, 
and administration at Washington State Univefsity. from 1945 to 1950. and at the 
University of Illinois since 1950 — as a professor since 1953. 
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The poverty I experienced as a high school and college student markedly In- 
fluenced my personal values, political views, and attitudes toward my fellow men. 

I shall never forget how my generous and proud father was hurt by losing every- 
thing he owned during the Depression and by working on the WPA. Nevertheless, 
these experiences, and my varied work experiences while earning most of my 
living expenses during the last two years of high school and supporting myself 
completely while attending college, contributed to my personal and career devel- 
opment. I had part-time and summer iobs as a waiter, short order cook, factory 
worker, surveyor, clothing salesmar^. and insurance salesman. Besides gaining 
varied work experiences. I learned to know and genuinely appreciate people 
from the various soda) strata. 

Like most people, I have experienced failure and disappointment, but I believe 
that I have been more fortunate than most to have had significant people who 
genuinely accepted me, believed fn me, and cared for me. My wife and my three 
daughters and son (Marilyn, Linda, Barbara, and Ron), have given, and continue 
to provide, unselfish love, rich companionship, respect, encouragement, and 
stability. Our children have helped me learn to listen to youth and to respect their 
Ideas. My parents and sisters appreciated and loved me, encouraged me to go 
to school when few did, helped me work out a meaningful relationship with God. 
and expected a lot from me. My two grandfathers were especially influential in 
setting high expectations; they really believed 1 could become anything I set my 
mind to do. Several high school and college teachers encouraged me and rein- 
forced high academic expectations. They stressed the Importance of good 
grades. I also am especially grateful to a colleague at Winona who listened to 
me. exchanged ideas with me, and encouraged me when 1 began teaching. Two 
such persons at Washington State University also helped me develop my re- 
search and counseling skills and encouraged me to write. I also have been 
fortunate to have had great students who challenged me, made me wonder 
whether I knew enough to teach, and encouraged me. These are but a few of 
the people who touched me deeply during the process of maturation. Whether 
they were family, colleagues, or students, they had one thing in common: they 
cared about their fellow man, and they taught me to care too. 


Professional Commitment 

Coumdais should not /Jcrfonn -ivorfc which would destroy their obility to 
relate to caumelees. To do so would he unprofessional. Merle Ohlsen dis- 
uses the profemand dimensions of the counselor’s role. Ohlsen enumerates 
the ten chmacteristics of a profession and expands upon their implicalions 
for counselors. Sittcc the definition and implementation of counselor role is 
most important for effective relationships within the educational environs, 
the five strategies he offers for such implementation will be most helpfld for 
practicmg school counselors. 


1 to explain why I have tahen this 
a counselor, too, and I feel deeply with practicing counselors. No 
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counselor should be assigned duties that damage his relationship irith his 
clients, that keep him from providing the services which make a real diBeance 
m his clients lives, and that deprive him of experiencing the job satisfactions 
which come to counselors who are allowed to perform top quality profemoruil 
services. For example, Carkhuff and Bercnson’s (1967) findings alone suggest 
clearly what we must do to establish a helping relationship. Thus, wc must 
band together to help each implement his professional role noiv. 

Effective counselors know who they are and what thc>- can and sliould do, 
believe that their clients arc helped by their services, arc confident tliat they 
can perform tlieir sen-ices, and are committed to provide quality services, 
Tliey are professionallj’ qualified for their work, accept the responsibility for 
growth on the job, and take advantage of their opportunities to master new 
professional knowledge and skills. 

Within our profession there arc many such persons; and there are many 
more who liave the desire and the potential to become effective counselors, 
but who have been assigned responsibilities which interfere with their success. 
To define and implement tlicir professional role, counselors need encourage- 
ment and support from fellow counselors, supervisors, and their profession. 

I shall discuss the distinctive characteristics of professions, our professional 
role, ways in which we can coiu-ey our role, and «aj-s in which w can help 
each other implement our role. 

Commitment 

You remember that the 1968 convention theme was ‘Total Awareness, 
Total Commitment." To me this means knouing our professional rc^n- 
sibilities and making the professional commitment to fulfill them. 

Wc need the kind of commitment tliat is requited of clients for effective 
group counseling; a commitment to talk openly about our problems, to 
face up to these problems and to do something about them, to cliangc our 
behavior and attitudes, and to accept the icsponsibilitj’ for helping others 
do these things. 


CiLMiACTERisncs or Professions 

From my analysis of papers by Anderson (1962). Licbc™an (I«j. 
Jforion, Rarferand fcrrda!) (JfW), Tyltr (J932J, Vollmcr and Mdls (19M). 
and Wrenn (1962), I concluded that profcMions Iiave these ten dislwctnc 
characteristics: 

1. Tlic members of a profession paform unique and clearly defined 
services. In addition to defining the nature of lltcir services, profes- 
sionals also define the conditions under vvhi<h ^ 

be provided. 't^Ticn the members of a profcwion decide tliat llic use of 
aides rifll cnitance thdi cBdrmy. they dc6ne the aides dishes and 
supen-ise them. 

Hii, paper .as tod at the Ne. Eaebad Cooiielins and Caidaace Coafetote on 

Octebrr Z 196S. 
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‘SisSSHsrst-: 

‘SSiSrSSSsS 

SoSXap'^nobeaWerprofitfro^ 

the r^Ss ot the profession. The penalty tor practrang svrthout a 
license is determined by state law. • ^ i,„ ,Ti#»mbers 

5. Standards for professional performance are ^ ^at a 

of the profession. For school counselors this would nj™ 
school rounselor's services could be evaluated only by licensed ( 

6. A prS^Slrps a code of etbies for ib J“^"Sorc' 

a profession des’elops a procedure for 

ing its professional standards. Failure to discipline _ in^onsibl 
behasior encourages cisil agencies to supervise members behawon 

7. Members of a profession must try to be more concemrf about sersiec 
to society than about income, power, and presbge. 

committed to provide the best service they . . 'DnnirS 

question their abiUty to pros-idc the service which a '=‘1,1™“ 

they sceb the assistance of qualified consultants and/or refer the clien • 

8. Members of a profession are given considerable autonomy i 

practice. i, • * ,Aa 

9. Members of a profession must accept responsibility for their luos' 

ments. Ob\iously, this respoiisibilit>' involves rishs, but it also enhances 
respect and increases autonomy. , , 

10. Members of a profession accept rrsponsibilit)' for growth on the ]0 - 
This includes both active participation in one’s local, state, an 
national professional or^nization (in this case, APGA) and keeping 
up snth professional literature and practices. 


Some committed counselors meet most of these conditions now. Within 
their work setting they have been permitted to define and implement a 
professional role. Others work in settings in which the role gradually emergea 
over a long period of time before coun^lors defined a professional role an 
adequate professional preparation v\*as des’cloped. Some svho work withm 
these settings are satisfied wth such an inappropriate role. Others would like 
to implement a professional role, but the>’ lack the courage, self-confidence, 
and support necessary- from colleagues and super\'isoTS to cope with colleagues 
and supenisors who cannot accqit the professional role. 
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secondly school counsdois are caughl in Hiis dilemma: thej' l-nosv 
tMt they should d^ne their role differently, or at least eliminate from their 
hst of responsibilities some tasVs which interfere with their effectiveness, but 
mey are reluctant to risk conflict with colleagues and super\isots who accept 
these iiwppropriate assignments. Some also question whether they really want 
prof«sionaI affiliah'on with counseling; they see themselves primarily as 
tracheis, and^ are perhaps more interested in the issues being discussed in 
their teachers organizations than in the counselors' professional organizations. 
They also see the advantage of professional afHIi'ation Mith teachers, and 
may wonder whether they can beaime deeply involved s\ith another special 
professional group and still maintain their relationship with their fellow 
teachers. 


Some educators contend that school counselors are merely special teachers, 
and that the school principal has the professional knowledge to define their 
role and evaluate their services. Professioiul counselors, on the other hand, 
contend that school counselors are educators who perform specialized sendees 
which require specialized knowled^ and skills different from (but not better 
than) teachers'. Tliese committed counselors have demonstrated that they 
can be active members of a separate professional organization and also 
maintain membership in their teachers’ organization, strengthen their pro- 
fessional rol^ and develop and/or maintain a good ivorldng relationship 
wdth tlieir colleagues, provided that tliQ' feet and exhibit respect hr their 
teaclung colleagues and provide adequate professional sen-iccs. Obviously, a 
good school counselor must be a working member of tlic professional team. 
He can do this and still function as a professional counselor. 

Even defining a unique role and implementing it are not sufficient. A 
professional participates in solring his profession’s problems at the local, 
state, and national levels. Recent changes in APGA bylaws increased oppor- 
tunities for direct member partidpation. When he endorsed such partidpa- 
tion, Munger (1967, p. 1) asked that it be limited to committed members 
of the profession: 


... I am for members having more loicc in the operation of APCA through the 
branches but only if they are qualified members and able to confnbute to the 
growth of the profession. I behese that now is the time to separate the “com- 
mitted" from the “noncommitlcd." From time to lime, I hare had contact witli 
“counselors” wlio had nes’Ci lieard of APGA and who also did not know that coun- 
seling was more llun giving a few tests and carrying out disdplinary assignments 
ordered by the school principal. Our profession of counseling ri«ds to have wtH 
prepared members who behave like professionals. APGA should be for" |hc 
fessionals in counseling, guidance, and personnel. Only tire 'committed should 
be allowed to discuss the directron the profession should tale. 


Our Profession.^. Roix 

Recently counselors has-c given careful attention to the definibon of their 
professional role. I caH reports to juurat^nbon: 

Policy for Secondary School Counselors’’ (1967) and Guidelines for Imple- 
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(1957),anaAC^^CA’^ye«^ ^ 

the elementarj- school Lunsehne students concerning the proh- 

teachers and administraton. imoortance of the counselor being 

Tliese role definitions also recogniK the . mpormn^^ 

freed of administrabve “i"! . 3 ^ing assigned only those 

and staff, haring “ = "a“or 4 ng Sonship uith students 

other job duties uhich enhanc g ^ counselor as a trust- 

and stiff. Students and staff must the counselor's 

ivorthv confidant. All eiuluative and ”uLior's assistance 

cffcctiven=ss.men for the counselor's 

mbhSp n-^h tol cmTn'much the 

a93; P 503) intenieu-ed a random sample of stuacnls concerning 

who assume authoritative roles. -rK,,r,eninr^: who also taught 

Ivey (1939) investigated students reaAons hat these 

a course in personal adiustment for collide freshmen, „,ture 

students prefened to disaiss problems of a senous and confident, 
with someone other than their teachers. ^ to 

CilbCTt (1963) compared lOlh- and Uth gradc shidents perception 
act.u .1 and ideal studcnt^o.msclor iclahonsh.ps m thrre ^ of 

districts in which qualified connselois were employed, hut “'f {„, 

involvcmcut in discipline mried: 1 ) counselors tad no ^oept 

discipline; 2 ) counselors had no formal iesponsihn.ty lor 
that which was involved in teaching guidance courses on a talf-timc u 
and 31 cr ery counselor was also a discipline officer. For our purpose, (..noe. 
most rclaant findings were: 

Coumetinc icblionstiips with conmdois who ham no responsibility for 

arc more in hrepinc wrtli stndeiit's descriptions of ideal counsclmg , n|„. 

than arc counwlin; tebtiomhips u-ilh counselors uho have assigned respo 

for discipline {p. ^91). i/. Icsvl 

Descriptions of an ideal counsclmg rcblionship bs' students at the same gra . 

in different schools ate simibr, and seem not to be affected by differences m 

assigned to and carried out Iw counselors in separate schools fp. -190) . 

llas-ing a good role definition and being able to implement it 
to affect counselors’ job satisfaction (Hansen, 196S; Ohlscn. 19o . 
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5.i'»> »ftfnclion for counselors inclndrf 
mdcrstandwg and acceptance of Ihctr professional role from teachers, admin- 
islralor , and parents; respect for the counselor's professional indgmcnl, and 
recognibon of specific ways in which counseling helped students. 

/ob sahjfoct/on ap^are to be rebted to rated effective pciformance of selected 
actiwbes of the school counselor. Those rated more effecthe liked and trusted 
their collogues, had the same interests, and felt that they neie respected. Tlies- 
tclt that thi^ understood the job and were adequately prepared and competent to 
handle it. in^ob was so meaningful that they thought and talked about it even 
The counselon’ wort maintained a central life interest (Hansen, 


Thus, for job satisfaction as well as effective relationships with our clients 
and colleagues, we must be able to define and implement our professional role. 


CorA-EYiNC Our Role 

ASGA president Eldon Ruff (1967, p. 84) has called for commitment and 
action from secondarj* school counselors. He pointed out that a great deal 
of time and energy had been spent in preparing their role statement; now 
they must communicate it to relevant others: 

How committed are jou to fulfilling joiir role as a counselor? If you arc committed 
to fulfilling your role as a school counselor, then you must take steps to make 
administrators and fellow staff members aware of your role as a member of the 
total school team and not something separate and apart from the rest of the school 
staff. Counselors cannot fulfill their role in a vacuum. 

When a new counselor is employed, he should define his scadees for his 
colleagues in teaching and administration. P^iodicalh' this should be repeated. 
He should state briefly what the counselor does and the conditions which arc 
most conducive to his effectiveness gis'C some examples of problems which 
students have discussed s\nth him, and describe bow he has helped them. 
His professional organization's statement on role and function is most helpful 
in preparing such a statement: it prosides ideas, authenticity, and support. 

'Hie counselor should also encourage his colleagues to ask questions and 
state their doubts. As he fields these questions and copes with doubters, he 
reveals his competencies and wins their respect He also would openly enlist 
their assistance: “I need your support and assistance to succeed. For example, 
at the outset I would appreciate being invited into your classes to get to know 
your students, to tell them about my senioe^ and to answer their questions" 

As counselors wc must know not only wjut we should do and wlut wc 
can do, but whom sve Iwsc helped and under what circumstances. To 
accomplisli this wc must undertake at least some informal evaluation of our 
services — tr}' to assess to what degree our services liavc helped those whorn 
we serve. Until we develop specific goals for. and witli the assistance of, 
our clients, we cannot adequately assess our effectiveness. Here those v\ ho 
have advocated the use of behavior modification tcclmiques have helped w. 
Tlicy have demonstrated bow to define specific grarZr and assess measurable 
outcomes. 
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Thus we convey who we are a^wtet rve j°i°“n 9 ; 3 '’ p°'202) 
Enlg. HeWs that all too often we 

himsdf worWng on refractory cses «■>* WBe p„g„m within a 

can be shaken. Even more senom for the growth ot a^^mj P ^ 

school system or business concern the “”“>JXe^nseqnent “failnres" 

the counselor a "toush nut to crack" may later point to the conseq 
as esldence that "guidance has been overrated. ,„chets 

The approach described above corn-eys to such relerant 
administrators, and students whom the cooler "" seferred 

of their bring informed, students seek assistance on may 

by coUeagues. Furthermore, when a P “' 3 -oor bet, but 
remind the person who made the retol that the client P yj j,j. 
that he win try to work with the indmdual on a jefened. 

determine whether he can help or whether the st^ent shoirid be re^ 

In any case, he is in a good position to provide feedteck ^ 

to involve the person who made the referral in rnafang 
Rippee. Hanvey. and Parker's (1%5, p. 701) findings are relevant here. 

One thing is cleat from the tesidls of this paper. The of 

cictenl, determines the perceptions that olhro have of his "hich 

the espcrimcntal group after counseling tended to rate higher those 
desenhed what the counselor actually did in their school. For '“"’P“', ,v ' m- 
dealing with test interpretation before counseling received 55 percent or 11 
dent reponses. After counseling, however. 87 percent of the students 
item as like what a counselor does. Test interpretation was one job 
the counselors performed in the school. Another example is that the cou 
did not check absences. The students, after counseling, more strongly agr« 
absence diecking svas unlike the counselor role. One can conje^re that wne 
students describe the counselor as doing clerical and adminbtrative duties, 
counselor »s probably performing such duties svithin the school setting. 

Tlic students no doubt Icam counselor role also from teachers and administra 

But, how do the tcachcn and administrators learn his role? Their perception 

the counselor’s role, to a large extent, arc based on the counselor’s 

his role and the degree to which he both implements this role and 

it to olhen. The counselor, it seems, needs to understand himself and 

and then implement them if he expects othen to seek appropriate services r 

him. 

Tins requires commitment and sclf-confidence from the counselor. 
from his professional organization and from trusted colleagues enliances W 


Professionai. Support 

other professional support can the profession provide? 

needed? 

I slull try first to answer these questions, and then to describe a 
which can provide the necessary support and stimublion for growth on the J 
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assKtance in giring up alUtadB and be- 
haviors which were sahsfjing to them as teachers, in learning and integiatinc 
new counsehng altitudes and behaviors, and in coping with negative^eiV 
forcers of old albtudes and behaviors. Olsen (1963) hinted that perhaps their 
counselor education had merely taught theni to play new roles ivhich effective 
services require them fo live. R^obr supervision by good supervisors and 
a^oaaftori with committed counselors can supply the positive reinforcement 
which beginning counselors need. 

For counselors who would like to experience more positive reinforcement 
for implementing their professional role, I sliall describe a strategy which every 
one of you can use: ^ 


1. Select (possibly with the assistance of your graduate adviser) the four or 
five best committed counselors you can identify within your area. 

2. Invite them to join ivith you in forming a group to discuss the problems 
you meet in counseling and implementing jour role, to keep up to date 
with the professional literature, to exchange ideas, to learn new skills, 
and to play and analyze recorded interviews. Usually such groups meet 
biweekly. 

5. After the group is well established, others may ask to join. Only tlic 
genuinely committed should be admitted. 

4. Once members become fairly secure, tlicy may permit individual mem- 
bers to invite a supervisor or administrator to join them for a session to 
discuss differences in perceptions of the counsdor’s role. 

5. When the group approaches 20 members, it should divide into two 
groups — taking into account special professional and leadership skills 
of members in each new group. 

Such groups have helped counselors establish their professional role. Tlicy 
encourage each other and gain the courage to face up to their problems with 
administrators and colleagues, and to work for a meaningful professional role. 
Wlien they watch others solve their problems, their own do not seem so diffi- 
cult. They learn when to nudge another along and when to wait patiently for 
him to find his own solution. Tlicy also help one anotlier sec themselves as 
others see them, and help each use his own assets to function more effectively. 
Another important feature of such a group is its spreading influence— as it 
grows it divides and spreads. 

We must band together— not merely to protect ounelves or to avoid 
responsibilities which we do not want to undertake, but to improve our 
seniccs for students and colleagues. Tlic kinds of small-group c^enw^ 
described above can help those of us who are genuinely committed to fultjll 
ourselves as counselors. 
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Autobiography 


An analysis of my career pattern might suggest that it has been the pattern 
designated by Miller and Form as the multiple-trial pattern. I have sometimes 
suggested to audiences, following an Introduction detailing my various /eb IjWos. 
that my career illustrates what happens when one does not have the benefits of 
vocatior\al courtsel/ng, 

But another factor perhaps accounts for the delayed development of a career, 
and (he delays in completing a professional education. That factor fs firjanciaf. 

I recently spoke to a group of employment service counselors on the topic of 
understanding the disadvantaged client. The person who introduced me re- 
marked that, as a college teacher, I had spent over 10 years preparing my 
presentation. My reply was that actually I could claim that 1 had spent some SO 
years in preparation, since i grew up as a disadvantaged child. 

I was bom on June 22, 1912, in Lynn. Massachusetts. My rriother was of otd 
New England slock who could, f was tofd, (race their ancestry back to the 
Mayflower. My father was of Scotch-English background and ran away from his 
home fn Halifax to go to sea at the age of f6. Hfs career, and his life, were cut 
short by the flu epidemic of t9f9. TTiereafter lor several years, my mother kepi 
the family. Including myself and two younger brothers and a sister, together with 
the help of aid fo dependent cWfdren. She later remarried, but my stepfather 
was unsuccessful occupationally, and we cor\tinuod In poverty during iho I920’s. 

When f was In my treshman year In b/gh school J was enexjuraged lo change 
to the college preparatory curriculum, with the assurance that college would be 
possible wilh scholarship assistance. However, in hopes of better employment 
opportunities, we moved from Lynn to Danvers. Giving op college visions, I com- 
pleted (ho business curriculum, graduating fn 1931 as valedictorian. FoUowlng 
graduation I became active in young people's work in the church, movirig up into 
169 
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In the meantime, my work expenen^ ^ ^ ^ ^, 255 ^^ at 15 

junior year I worked on l^teine^d a part-time iob in a smail baby- 

roMrot"SaS:ohS^ 

left mile if anything lor savings. colleae In addition, there was 

Thus, there was the vlS ^ 

the problem of gaming admission to g foreign language and tv/o 

background, and specilioally lacking I ^ n-rt Harvard but was rejected 
years of mathematics generally required. I applied to Marvaro 

because I lacked high school Latin. rineiiv nave me my opportunity. 

The liberal policies of the University ol Chmapo frn^y gavejne ^ 

I was admitted on condition that I “P Pp mnnev and S300 from my 
year tuition scholarship. So. with S100 of my oi« V 

grandfather, I entered the University of Chicago m the fal on 934. Whe 

lion scholarship expired, I borrowed from a Method s m 

rrex7eSbrpa^Xeworras7£Syirar^^^ 

no job to go to. A degree was ol little value when |obs were n°‘ f ^ tbe 

GelLn professor used to say. with a Ph.O. and a dime, “n® p°“'P 
streetcar in Chicago. This same prolessor, when I ,espo^ded 

one of mv sociology professors as a promising student in sociology, re P 

raS'^What dols^e promiser- promising or not, i was 

So 1 stayed on in Chicago, continuing to work as a busboy nnP also ' 
oarl-time on a project on which t was working as a student '"--bi. 

School ol Education. This was the development and standardization 
cage Mental Growth Battery by Frank N. Freeman and M. A. Wenger. Dr. w a _ 
bad taken a position as research associate in psychophysiology at tne he 

search Institute ol Antioch College. In December 1938, on a visit to Chicag 
dose out the project, he asked it 1 would be interested in a position as a ^se ^ 
assistant in psychology at Pels with rank ol instructor at Antioch College, i ■ 

and in January 1939, I began work at Pels. I began reading and study n ^ 

psychology, became interested in psychoanalysis, and in the summer ot J 
enrolled at Harvard University Summer School for reading and study in psy 
analysis with Robert W. White, inter- 

At Pels I collected data for the longitudinal study of child development, 
viewed and tested the parents of the study children, and lectured in some o 
psychology courses taught by my colleagues on the Pels psychology ® jg{_ 
interest in psychoanalysis led to a study in collaboration with the staff nuUi ' ' 

Prances Spano, of the relation betvireen presence or absence of breast tee 
and child personality at the nursery school age level. This resulted in 
publication, entitled "Breast Peeding, Maternal Rejection and Child Person 
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f realized the need for further education, and decided to return to school for 

° Minnesota as sertior teaching assistant in the Instituie 
of Child Welfare, working with John E. Anderson and Florence Goodenough In 
^ 6ecame an instructor, leaching a course in child psychol* 
cf?l my thesis, utilizing data I had collected while at 

heis. Before the thesis was compfefed. however, i entered the service. In the 
Air Porce cadet selection and classJficatfon program, and was stationed in San 
Antonio, Texas, in the meantime, the collaboration with Frances Spano became 
a permanent one with our marriage on July 4, 1942. 

_ As a psychological assistant in the Air Force I was involved In the adminislra- 
tiori of the psychomotor test battery. As the program expanded and decen- 
tralized, the demand for lest administrators was greater than the supply of 
college-trained stall. Air Force enlistees who were rejected for flight training 
were assigned to the psychological examining units for service. James Chaplin, 
John Shlien and ( were assigned 10 prepare a training manual and conduct a 
training program to prepare these personnel, who had had two years of college 
education, to serve as administrators of the selection and classification test bat- 
tery. This was an early use of subprofesstonaJ personnel in psychology. 

In 1944, J. p. Guilford was transferred from Santa Ana to San Antonio. He was 
working on one of the volumes reporting on the Air Force testing and selection 
program. He felt I might be useful In the volume he was editing, and as a result 
I was assigned to work with him. It was intended that I would write the section 
on personality testing. However, I first took over a chapter on psychomotor testa, 
since the writer of the chapter had Just been commissioned and transferred. As 
It happened, before I finished the chapter, my commission as a clinical psychol- 
ogist came through and I left San Antonio. 

After a brief period as clinical psychologist at a hospital in Texas and at the 
regional hospilal at Fort Knox, Keniuciy, I was sent with a number of other clini- 
cal psychologists to the Philippines, from where we were to go on to Japan fol- 
lowing the planned Invasion. But the end of the war came, and when my length 
of service gave me enough points for discharge I returned to the United States 
and was discharged early in 1946. 

I was interested in the Veterans Administration and had applied for a position 
as clinical psychologist. There was a long delay In my being accepted, but I 
waited out the several months, Investigating but not accepting other positions, 
and finally in the fall of 1946 1 joined the clinical psychology staff at the VA hospi- 
iai in Canandaigua, New York, a localton selected in preference to St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, or Des Moines. Iowa, because it was near my wife's family and near 
enough to Rochester that I hoped I could continue my education at the University 
of Rochester. 

Such was not to be the case, however. An opportunity arose in the newly 
developing program of personal counseling ifJ toe VA Vocational, Rehabilitation 
and Education Program. Dr. Daniel Wiener, a friend from service, was chief of 
vocational advisement in the regional office In Minnesota, and urged me to 
accept a position as personal counselor In the regional office. 

J accepted and, as part of the new assignment, spent several weeks at 
University of Chicago in the training program In personal counseling conductea 
by Carl Rogers and his stall. 
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at the univetsity, since I ^5 ^ 4,0 were engaged in education or 

evening counseling sess.ons ^"^/goTor several years I worked two 
on-the-iob training programs during t program at the university, 

evenings a week and cSpteled my'doctorate on this basis. When 

It was over seven Vf — already published my first book. The 
I received my degree in March 195 . ^ live children. 

Wechs/er-BeHevue Scales: A Guide lor Counsera , 

ircrnc^ol’Sdre^n^hLTarr.gSVd'lnnerh^^^^^^ 

son on his 25th year at the University of ”°p, or Frank Finch, 

termer students. At this dinner a — revealed that the 
of the University of Illinois, and me together. Our conversation matched. 

posiCl wal looking for and the person 'fP, aTsodate 
% a result. In March of 1956 I went to the University of ppp„. 

professor of educational psychology and coordinator of the rehabili 

'tyto“Son'’aTS5cation had always been that of a Psych°^i='.;;'i 
although In the VA I had been in the field of rehabilitation for since 

did not identify with rehabilitation counseling. I had been a member of AP s 
1944 but was not a member of the National Rehabilitation Associal j 

me Xmedcan Personnel and Guidance Association. Now -pp™ and 

both these organizations, and became involved in the iield of " Pl,i. 

rehabilitation counseling. I was one ol the organizers of the ^pf,pe 

tation Counseling Association, a division of APGA, and vras presiden 


association in 1962-63, ^ , .ugr 

I did not want to see rehabilitation counseling develop in isolation irom ^ 
fields of counseling, and in accepting the position at the University of 
indicated that I did not want a separate program of preparation for renao j. 
counselors, but one which v/ould be part of a general program of cp - 
education. This v/as accepted, and as the program of counselor p Uj. 

and developed, I v/as elected chairman of the Division of Counseling 
ance (now the Division of Counselor Education) when it organized wit i 
Department of Educational Psychology in 1965. It v/as our desire to re ^ 
affiliated v/ith, or a part of, educational psychology rather than to beco 
separate department. a 

f/y broad interest in psychology has led me to attempt to avoid too nar 
specialization. Yet specialization is unavoidable. One can't possibly keep 
the front of psychology. For a number of years I read Psychologica! Ads r 
from cover to cover in the attempt to do so to some extent, but even this 
discontinued as I began v/riUng more in the field of counseling. At presen 
effort to resist too much specialization has been reduced to the reading 
Con/emporary Psychology from cover to cover. 
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1" Is probably related to another 

charac enslic which seems to be strong In me. This Is the Interest in or need to 
allempt to integrate and systematize facts and concepts. It seems to me incon- 
troyerlible that since man is a unilied wbole. so must there be an enderlyino 
unity and system to all of psychotogy, and it would seem desirable that we con- 
stantly review apparent facts or research findings and theoretical concepts in the 
attempt to develop and contfnuatfy revise a unified theory or conceptual frame- 
work for human behavior. 


While it is no doubt possible that my career might have been quite different 
if I had had vocational counseling In high school, I do not regret the fad. con- 
sidering the qualify of vocaffonal counseling in most schools 40 years ago (and 
even now). 1 am templed to corrsider myself fortunate to have been able to forge 
my own career, as devious as Its development has been. 

The Intrinsic value of work became especially Important to me with the death 
of my wife in February 1966, ending almost 24 years of a relationship which gave 
me the security to develop vocationally and as a person, and to overcome, to 
some slight degree, a deep-seated sense of insecurity. My interest in my work 
and its demands served as one of ttie balances which, with my children, has 
enabled me to keep on going. My seven children, who developed under her care, 
have become a source of pride and comfort. 


A Model -for Counseling and Other 
Facilitaiive Human Relationships 


Counseling has long been recognized as the crucial component of the 
counselor's role, or as the "heart of guidance." C. H. Patterson directs much 
of bis discussion toward the creation of a model for counseling. His model 
is designed to be eoncepfuaf rather than mothematkal and formal. He 
integrates what is now knaxm abottt counseling, and in so doing utilizes 
much of the major research evidence amiable today, 

Patterson talia about goals of counscKng os immediate, mediate, end ulti- 
mate. The ultimate goal of counseling is "self-actualization," "sdf-Tcaliza- 
tion" or "self-enhancement." In positing this as a goal, Patterson avoids the 
weaknesses of an adjustment model. In Order to help the client move toward 
this goal the counselor must provide the necessary ingredients for an effective 
human relationship. Patterson discusses these components of length. His 
statements on the pro/cssfonaf education of counselors will cause counselor 
educators to take a close look at their preparation programs. 


It is coKRENTLr FAStnoNABLS, 071 s pseodosdmtific basis, to admit to 
imoranct about counseling or ps)cbotherapy. It is pointed out that there ate 
many different theories, metliods, approaches, and techn^ues, all of w'fi^i 
seem to woik equally effectively or. rather, ineffeclivefy. Thus, it rs claimed, 
there is no one best inethod, no ascatis! condiUoa, oo basis tor pretemng one 
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In the fall of 1947 J resumed my graduate v/ork at Minnesota, changing my 
major from child psychology to educational psychology, which had been my 
minor for my master’s work. My hours at the VA ailov/ed mo to attend classes 
at the university, since I v/as permitted, even expected, to be avaiiable for 
evening counseling sessions with veterans v/ho v/ere engaged in education or 
on-the-job training programs during the day. So for several years I v/orked two 
evenings a vreek and progressed In my doctoral program at the university. 

It was over seven years before 1 completed my doctorate on this basis. V/hen 
I received my degree in March 1955, 1 had already published my first book, The 
Weehsfer-Be/fevue Scales: A Guide ior Ckiunselors. and had five children. 

The doctorate opened up the field of academic v/ork to me. a field v/hich I was 
desirous of entering. The problem v/as to find a suitable position at the age of 
43 v/ith no real teaching experience. The development of programs in rehabtll- 
lation counseling under the Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954 
seemed to offer the opportunity I wanted. The specific opportunity came about 
by chance or coincidence, in the fall of 1955 a dinner honoring John E. Ander- 
son on his 25lh year at the University of Minnesola brought together many of his 
former students. At this dinner a mutual acquaintance brought Dr. Frank Finch, 
of the University of Illinois, and me together. Our conversation revealed that the 
position J was looking for and the person the university was seeking matched. 
As a result, in March of 1956 I went to the University of Illinois as associate 
professor of educational psychology and coordinator of the rehabilitation coun* 
selor education program. 

My professional identification had alv/ays been that of a psychologist, and 
although in the VA I had been in the field of rehabilitation for almost ten years, I 
did not identify with rehabilitation counseling. I had been a member of APA since 
1944, but v/as not a member of the National Rehabilitation Association nor of 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association. Nov/ ! became a member of 
both these organizations, and became involved In the field of rehabilitation and 
rehabilitation counseling. I v/as one ol the organizers of the American Rehabili- 
tation Counseling Association, a division of APGA, and was president of the 
association in 1962-^. 

1 did not want to see rehabilitation counseling develop in isolation from other 
fields of counseling, and in accepting the position at the University of Illinois I 
indicated that J did not v/ant a separate program of preparation for rehabilitation 
counselors, but one which would be part of a general program of counselor 
education. This v/as accepted, and as the program of counselor education grew 
and developed, I was elected chairman of the Division of Counseling and Guid- 
ance (nov/ the Division of Counselor Education) v/hen it organized v/ithin the 
Department of Educational Psychology fn 1965. It v/as our desire to remain 
affiliated v/ith, or a part of, educational psychology rather than to become a 
separate department. 

My broad interest In psychology has led me to attempt to avoid too narrow a 
specialization. Yet specialization is unavoidable. One can't possibly keep up on 
the front of psychology. For a number of years 1 read Psychological Abstracts 
from cover to cover in the attempt to do so to some extent, but even this v/as 
discontinued as 1 began v/riling more In the field of counseling. At present the 
effort lo resist too much specialization has been reduced to the reading of 
Contemporary Psychology from cover to cover. 
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.1 • ll'® P=)^osy is probably related io anolher 

characteristic which seems to be strong in me. This Is the interest In or need to 
attempt 0 integrate and systematize facts and concepts. It seems to me Incon- 
trovertible that since man is a unitled whole, so must there be an underlylno 
unify and system lo all of psychology, and it would seem desirable that ws con- 
sfanlly review apparer^f facts or research findings and theoretical concepts in the 
attempt to develop and continually revise a unified thecor or conceptual frame- 
work for human behavior. 


While it is no doubt possible that ray career might have been quite different 
iff had had vocational counseling In high sc^ol, I do not regret the fact, con- 
sidering the qualify of vocational counseling In most schools 40 years ago (and 
even now), l am tempted to con^der myself fortunate to have been able to forge 
my own career, as devious as Us development has been. 

The intrinsic value of work became especially important to me with the death 
of my wife in February 1 966, ending almost 24 years of a relationship which gave 
me the security to develop vocationally and as a person, and fo overcome, lo 
some slight degree, a deep-seated sense of Insecurity. My Interest in my work 
and Its demands served as one of Ihe balances which, with my children, has 
enabled me to keep on going. My severt children, who developed under her care, 
have become a source ol pride and comfort 


A Model for Counseling and Other 
Facilitative Human Relationships 


Ccunsdtng has long been recognized os ihe enicid component of the 
counselor’s role, or as the "heart of guidance." C. H. Pafterson direrts njueli 
of his discussion toward the creation of a model for counseling. His model 
is designed to be conceptud rather than mathematical and formal. He 
integrates what is now knorvn about covnselins, and in so doing utilises 
much of ihe major research evidence avdlddc today. 

Pfltferson tdks about goals of counseling as immediate, mediate, <md ulti- 
mate. The ultimate goal of counseling is "self-actualaation,'' "self-redisa- 
tion,” or "self-cnhanccmenty In positing tha as a goal, Pofferson avoids the 
weaknesses of an adjustment model. In order to help the client move roward 
this god the counselor must provide the necessary ingredienU for an effectnc 
human Telaiionship. Patterson discusses these components at length. Hts 
statements on the professiond cducufion of counselors will cause counselor 
educators to taka a close look at iheir preftatation programs. 


It is aj]<M!STi.Y rAsmoNAiu!, on a psciidmdcnliic teij fo atat to 
ignorance about counseling or pas'diotbeapy. ft is pointed out tliat there aie 
mmy different theories, methods, approaches, and telin^ues, all of «h:A 
seen, to rrorh eqnally elfecBvely or, rather, ineffectively, nus, rt 
there is no one best ^thod, no essential condition, no basrs for ptefemng one 
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approach over another. It is noted that there is no good research, and particu- 
larly that there is no csadencc for the effectiveness of counseling or psycho- 
therapy. Eysenck (1952, 1960, 1961, 1966) is still cited to support this state- 
ment, although his claim has been disputed and contradicted by recent re- 
search. In fact, reinterpretahon of earlier research (Bergin, 1965) indiptes 
that in many studies, while on the average no effects were found, some clients 
improved while others got worse. This phenomenon has been supported by a 
number of studies (Barron and Learv, 1955; Cartyvright, 1956; Cartwright and 
Vogel I960; Rogers, 1961b; Trim, *1965; Truaxand Carkhuff, 1964b; Tniax 
and Wargo, 1966). But so persistent is the idea that there is no evidence for 
the effectiveness of counseling or p^'chothcrapy that Arbuckle (1968) quotes 
Bergin (1967) out of context to this cffcct. 

In addition, there has been accumulating considerable evidence regarding 
not only the effectiv'cness of counseling or psjehotherapy, but of the condi- 
tions leading to these results. Many of the studies have been conducted by 
Rogers and his associates at Wisconsin, and bter by Truax and Carkhuff and 
their assodakes, and arc summarized in Rogers (1967), Truax and Carkliuff 
(1967), and Carkhuff and Berenson (1967). 

There thus appears to be sufficient evidence for the effectiveness of counsel- 
ing or psj'cholherapy, and for the conditions leading to effectiveness, to at- 
tempt to develop a model. In fact, since, as Iras been suggested by many 
writers fora long time (e.g, Fiedler, 1950), these conditions arc the conditions 
for all good interpersonal rebtionships, tire model applies to all facilitative 
human rebtionships. However, since it is easier to tirink in the context of a 
particubr rebtionship, the model will be developed in the context of counsel- 
ing or psj'cholherapy. 

It is recognized that such a model can at this time be only a tentative one. 
Yet it is felt that the time is approprbte for such an attempt. There are 
those who would say that we don’t yet know enough to make this attempt, 
and who talk about waiting for some spectacubr breakthrough (often in the 
chemical area) . But perhaps we know more than we think we know'. Robert 
Coles, a ps)cbbtrist who has worked with Harvard students as well as with 
the poor in the South, has said that we already know much if not most of 
w’hat there is to know about psjchodjTiamics and the causes of mental dis- 
order. He states that, “as for what can Intimately be called p^’chiatric dis- 
orders, I am not at all cominced that anything ‘new' will be ^covered to 
‘cure’ them.” 

The model to be presented is not a formal or mathematical model. It is a 
conceptual model representing an attempt to organize or integrate what we 
now’ know’ into a comprehensive, general yiew of the nature and operation of 
helping rebtionships. 

^y comprehensive model of behawor change — of which helping rebtion- 
ships, including counseling and psychotherapy, are an important eatery in 
the area of voluntat)' change — has three broad aspects; 1) goals or objectives, 
both general and speafic, 2) the process, and 5) the conditions w’hich set in 
motion the process. The following discussion is therefore organized under 
these three major categories. 
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t'w vi S“!5 W Chottopj- tl.c 

^ ^ on psj^hoflicrap}- has little to offer on the goals 

f ps)chothcrap} — their identificabon, significance, and organization. On 
tins pomt,^ chnicians, researchers, and tlieoreticians have been curiously in- 
arhculate. Tins apparent lack of concern ts curious, in view of tlie tremen- 
dous amount of nnting and research on methods and techniques and out- 
comes, since it would appear tliat the detennination of goals would be a prior 
question. Studies of the effectiveness of counseling or psjcliotherapy should 
certainly ini-olve the question, effectiveness for what? Mahrer's book provides 
the most extensive and c.’^licil discussion of goals yet available. Nevertheless, 
goals have been implicit if not explicit aspects of all the mafor approaches to 
counseling or ps.vchotlierapy (Ford & Urban, I96J; Patterson, 1966). 

Part of the problem with goals is that there appear to be several levels of 
objectives, or differences in specificity or generality. Parloff (1967) recognizes 
an aspect of this when he discriminates behs’Cen mediating and ultimate goals. 
His mediating goals are steps or stages in the counseling process which lead 
to tlic outcome or ultimate goals. Tliere seems to be a need for consideration 
of another level of goals between the mediating goals within the process and 
the general ultimate goals. In this discussion wc will be concerned svith three 
kinds or levels of goals whidi we sliall call ultimate, mediate, and immediate. 
Tlic immediate goals are similar to ParlofTs mcdiaHng goals, and will be con- 
sidered under the heading of process rather tlian under goals. 


Ultimate Goals 


Ultimate goals are broad and general in nature, TIicj- involve long-temi 
outcomes. When wc talk in terms of ultimate goals we are concerned with 
what kind of persons we u-ant to be, with what people should be like. In 
effect we are raising llie question of the goals of life and living, tlie goals of a 
Society and the goals of education, both formal and informal. 

Such broad or general goals have been described or suggested by a number 
of wTitcrs. Jahoda’s (1958) discussion of concqsts of positive menbJ healtli 
approaches but does not quite reach this level. Wliite’s (1959) concept of 
competence is an approach, but, as Bonner (1965, p- 190) and Maslow (1962, 
pp. 16S-169) note, it conceptualizes beliavior in the adjustment framework, 
and is tlms not ultimate. One must ask, competent for what, in whose c>p 
or opinion? Psychological effectiveness is a similar term or coriccpt again 
one must ask, effectiveness for what? Tlierc is a need for a criterion. 

Tlierc are several tenns or concepts which appear to transcend these limita- 
tions and to constitute an ultimate goal which needs no other critenon than 
itself. Tlie most commonly-used term is self-actualization. Similar terms are 


self-realization, and self-enhancement. 

There are a number of characteristics of this concept, in addibon to its con- 
stituting a criterion, which make it significant. First, it proaclcs a criterion for 
positive mental licallh which avoids the problaiK of the adiusfmcnl mode 
oml the medical model of mental illness. Sceond, it constitalcs a eenctal pnl 
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of life, and thus of all aspects or areas of life, including the good society and 
the educational process. Tliird, it is not, or should not be, a static goal. \Vlrile 
self-actualization could be conceived of as a static end, it is in actuality a process, 
since a final state is never reached. Self-actualizing is a better term to denote 
this continuing process. Fourth, while we are concerned wth self-actualizing 
as a goal, particularly for counseling and other helping relationships, it can 
also be conceived of as the single basic motivation of human beings (Patter- 
son, 1964b). Goldstein (1939, p. 196) expressed this basic motivation when 
he stated that “an organism is governed by a tendenc>' to actualize, as much 
as possible, its individual capacities, its 'nature in the world.' “ Rogers (1951, 
p. 195) stated it as follows: “The organism has one basic tendenc>' and striving 
— to actualize, maintain and enhance the experiencing organism.” Combs 
and Snygg (1959, p. 38) refer to the maintenance or enhancement of the self, 
which the}' equate wth self-actualization as the “all inclusive human need 
which motivates all behavior at all times and in all places.” 

The concept of self-actualization thus provides a single common or unis'ersal 
need or goal, not only of counseling or p^'chotherapy and of all helping rela- 
tionships, but of life. Counseling is thus consistent with life, and its goal is 
not something apart from ev'eryday living, but inherent in it Many writers 
in counseling and psj'chotherapy implicitly, and sometimes e?q5licitly, accept 
self actualization, in some form, as the goal of counseling or ps> chotherapy 
(Mabrer, 1967; Maslow, 1967; Rogers, 1961b). May (1967, p. 109), for ex- 
ample, states that “the goal of therapy is to help the patient actualize his 
potentialities.” 

A major criticism of broad, general goals such as self-actualization is that 
the}’ are too general, vague, and amorphous to be useful. Tlie behaviorists, 
particularly, ash, as Krumboltz (1966, pp. 10-11) does, for an operational defi- 
nition in terms of specific behaviors. This is a legitimate question. And if a 
general concept is significant and pertinent, it can, at least in principle, be 
reduced to specific, objective, or measurable variables. 

An approach to this has been made in Maslow’s work in bis study of self- 
actualizing people (Maslow, 1954, 1962, 1967). Rogers’ (1959, 1961b) de- 
scription of the fully functioning person is also a step in this direction. Maslow 
lists among the characteristics of his sample of self-actualizing people accep- 
tance of self and of other, spontaneity, empathy, democraticness, creativit}’, and 
openness to experience. In his most recent discussion of behaviors leading to 
self-actualization lie also lists being honest, taking responsibility, and making 
choices. The next step ss'ould be to develop measures of these characteristics. 

Mediate Goals 

Tlie characteristics listed above are common aspects of self-actualization, 
characteristics which all self-actualizing people presumably share. They are 
part of the definition of the concept, and not separate or discrete steps or 
stages toward its attainment- hlediate goals may be considered as specific steps 
toward the general goal or as subgoals. It is these goals which the behaviorists 
appear to be most concerned about, and upon which the)’ focus. Some of 
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Many of the goals discussed by counselors or psychotlrerapists fe^. in 
Mahter, 1967) arc subgoals in the context of the goal of self actiializaUon. 

nwe include such things as reduction of symptomatology, reduction of ps)'- 
chological pain and suffering including aatie^, reduced hostility, increased 
pleasur^ elimination of unadaptive habits, acquisition of adaptis’e habits, un- 
derstanding of one s self and one’s needs, and obtaining a satisfjmg job. 

An additional major characteristic of the ultimate goal of self-actualization 
IS that, while it provides a single common goal, recognizing the basic unitary 
and universal motivation of human life, it also allows for individual differences. 
Maslow {1962, p. 196) points out that since self-actualization is the actualiza- 
tion of a Self, and since no two selves are alikc^ individuals actualize themselves 
in different svays. The different nays in whidi individuals actualize them- 
selves, or their differing potential^ are represented in the different sub-goals— 
or mediate goals— of counseling. TTius, individuals with different talents or 
abilities s^Tsuld be able to develop ll»eir specific potentials. Improvement in 
academic performance might be a goal for some while others might actualize 
themselves by de\-cloping some other ability or talent. Graduation from high 
school or college might be a goal for some but not for others. Again, marriage 
might be an appropriate goal for some clients but not for others, and for mar- 
ried clients, separation or divorce might be a goal. 

Tire final value of the goal of self-actuab'zation is that it becomes a criterion 
for sub-goals or for individual m^iate goals. The behaviorists, in their concern 
for concrete, objective, spedfic goals, sometimes appear to base no other crite- 
rion than these characteristics. But it is the meaning of the specific goals for 
self-actualization of tiie individual client which determines their acceptability. 


The Process 

The immediate goal of counseling is to set in motion, and continue, a 
process which will lead to tlie mediate and ultimate goals desired. The coun- 
seling process has been described in various wajs, and no review of these 
descriptions will be attempted here. For descriptions of the counseling process 
/com titc points o/v/eti'o/ 3 fia/Tcber^’/ theoretics} .sffooacJrts to counscliitg or 
psychotherapy, the reader is referred to an earlier publiation (Patterson, 
1966} and to Ford and Urban (1963). 

The mediating goals of Faxloff (1967) are aspects of the pro<^s. He men- 
tions the following mediating goals; making the unconscious conscious, recall 
of the repressed, deconditioning, counterconditioning, stiengthening or weak- 
ening of the superego, development and analysis of tlie transferenw neurosis, 
promoting increased insight, increasing self-acceptance. In spite of the grrat 
amount of research on the counseling process, and on counseling outcomes, 
there is little evidence that the mediatii^ goals listed by Parloff relate to out- 
comes. There is some evidence, on the other hand, tliat insight does not neces- 
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sarily lead to behaNior change, or is not necessarj' for change in behavior to 

occur (Hobbs, 1962). v • i 

There is an aspect of the counseling process which appears to be universal, 
that is, present regardless of the theoretical approach which the counselor ad- 
heres to. This is client exploration of himself, or intrapersorial exploration. 
The concept of self-exploration includes many of the mediating goals men- 
tioned by Parloff, such as developing awareness of unconscious {or piecon- 
sdous) material. 

Rogers (1951, pp. 72-75), in describing how therapy is experienced by the 
client, discusses the experience of exploration. Truax and Carhhuff 
p. 189) de\'elop the concept of self-exploration as including client activitj’ in 
“attempting to understand and define his own beliefs, values, motives and 
actions.” Truax has developed a Scale of Depth of Self-Explorah’on (Truax 
and Carhhuff, 1967, pp. 195-208) which defines degrees of tire process so tliat 
inter\new materials can be rated. 

Self-exploration perhaps consists of several aspects or stages. Before an indi- 
vidual can engage in intrapersonal exploration he must be able to reveal or 
expose himself. Thus the first step is self-disclosure. Self-exploration, includ- 
ing perhaps first negative aspects of the self, followed by more positive aspects, 
can then occur. The later stages of tlie process lead to increasing self-aware- 
ness, which mahes possible the dev'clopment of the characteristics of the fully 
functioning person described by Rogers (1961b, pp. I87-I92): an increasing 
openness to experience, increasingly existential liring, and an inaeasing trust 
in one's organism. These in turn make possible, or are underlying aspects of, 
self-actualization. In May's (1967, p. 68) terms, self-awareness makes possible 
self-directed individual development. 

Tliat client self-exploration is related to counseling outcomes has been dem- 
onstrated in a number of studies (Truax and Carkbuff, 1966; Carkhuff and 
Berenson, 1967). The relationships are not high enough to indicate that there 
may not be other significant or important factors related to outcome. But the 
measure of self-exploration is a global one, and its reliability is far from perfect. 

The CoNumoKS 

IVhat are the conditions of a good interpersonal relationship, a relationship 
which will facilitate self-actualization in others, and which will set in motion 
and facilitate the process of client self-exploration? 

rhere are a number of conditions which appear to be present in all ap- 
proaches to, or theories of, counseling or psychotherapy. Three common ele- 
ments in particular can be identified. Truax and Carkhuff (1967, pp. 2M3) 
point to the evidence for these common elements in the wTitings of various 
theorists. 

1 . Empathic Und^standing. By empathic understanding is meant an un- 
dcr^ndmg from an internal frame of reference; it is understanding of another 
achieved by putting oneself in the place of tlie other, so that one sees him and 
the world, as closely as possible; as he does. Rogers’ (1961, p. 284) definition 
perhaps expresses it as well as any: "an accurate, empathic understanding of 
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lllf •> °™' ‘f’ q“lity— this k cm- 

n Ti ' ’ ‘ to be no s>-nonyms for cmpathic understanding. 

Unlike many otlier languages, English does not have two nords to designate 
the hvo kinds of understanding or knotting: knotting about, and the knowing 
tt’fnch IS empatly. Some American Indian languages apparently had tliis ron- 
cept, i^icatcd by the phrase “to nnlk in his moccasins.” TJie theme of the 
novel To tOU a Afoektngbfrd (Lee, 1962) is dqicndcnt on the concept of 
empathy. At one point the imyer Attieus Fincli, trying to help his diildicn 
understand people’s behavior, said: . . if you an lam a simple trick . . . 
you 11 get along a lot better with all kinds of folks. You never rally under- 
stand a person until you consider things from his point of view — until jou 
climb into his skin and walk around in it” (p. 34) . 

Empathy involves at least three aspects or stages. Assuming tliat the client 
is willing to allow the counselor to enter his private world, it is first neccssarv' 
that the counselor listen to the client, and make it possible for tlic client to 
coromuniate lus perceptions. The second aspect is the counselor’s under- 
standing of this vvorld. And third is the communiation of tin's understand- 
ing to the client. Truax and Carkhu5 (1967, p. 46), in the definition accom- 
panying thdr tentative Sale for the Measurement of Accurate Empathy, note 
that "accurate empathy involves both the therapist’s sensifin'fy to current feef- 
ings and his verbal facility to commumcate this understanding in a langtugc 
attuned to the client's cunent feelings.” 

2, Nonpossessivc Warmth. Tins is similar to Rogers’ {I9>7, p. 9S) uncon- 
ditional positive regard: 'To the extent tliat the therapist finds himself expe- 
riencing a warm acceptance of ach aspect of the client’s experience as being 
a part of the client, he is experiendng unconditional positive regard.” \VaTmlh 
includes acceptance interest, concern, prizing, respect, and liking. It is non- 
)ndgmcntal, a valuing vvitliout conditions. It is not neccssanlj' acceptance of, 
or nonjudgiucnt of, bcliavior, but refers to the client as a person. It is the 
warmth of a parent who mar reject, or not accq’l. particular bcliaviors of a 
child. Truax and Carkhuff (1967, p. 5S) in defining tliar Tentative Sale 
for the Masurement of NonposscssivT Warmth, say that “it invoh'cs a non- 
possessive aring for him (the client) as a separate person, arid thus, a uilling- 
ness to share equally his joys and aspirations or his dqircssions and failures. 

It involves valuing the patient as a person, separate from any cvalaition of ms 
behavior or his thoughts.” 

5. Gcnumcncss. Genuineness is the congruence or integration of the ttiera- 

pist in the relationship (Rogera. 1957): “it mans that within the rcbtiomhip 
he is freclv and deeply himself, witli h« aerial erp^'wee a^ralcly repre- 
sented by bis awareness of himself.” The therapist isn t (Innking or furling 
one thing and saving another. He » open, honest, sincere. 
deeply himself, nithout a faade. and is not 

existentialists term it, authentic, or, to me Jourard $ (1961) term, tfansiw^t- 
Gcnuincncis appears to he miiintnprrtcd tojome to 
roes” policy. “Genuineness must not be conftt^. at »t « » often ‘I'’”- 
free license for the therapist to do wbat be win in therapy, esps^ky ® 
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hostility” (Carkhuff & Berenson, 1967, p. 29). Tliere is a difference, as Carle- 
huff and Berenson point out, between a construct of genuineness and tire con- 
struct of facilitative, or therapeutit^ genuineness, since, as they note, a genuine 
person can be destructive. It is unlikely, for example, that a highly authori- 
tarian person, no matter how genuine he is, would be therapeutic. 

Nor does genuineness mean that the therapist discloses himself extensively 
or completely to the client. Truax and Carkhuff (1967, p. 69), in their defini- 
tion of tire Tentative Scale for the Measurement of Therapist Genuineness or 
Self-Congruence, note that “being himself . . . does not mean that the thera- 
pist must disclose his total self, but only that whatever he does show is a real 
aspect of himself, not a response growing out of defensiveness or a merely 
‘professional’ response that has been learned and repeated.” Complete self- 
disclosure is the client’s function in self-exploration, and, while the therapist 
often gains from the therapeutic encounter, therapy is for the client, not the 
therapist. “While it appears of critical importance to avoid the conscious or 
unconscious facade of ‘playing the therapeutic role/ the necessity for the 
therapist's expressing himself fully at all times is not supported. . , . However, 
there exists some tentative evidence indicating the effectiveness in some situa- 
tions of therapist self-disclosure ... in which the therapist (with discrimina- 
tions concerning the client’s interests and concerns) freely volunteers his per- 
sonal ideas, attitudes, and experiences which reveal him, to a client, as a 
unique individual” (Carkhuff and Berenson, 1967, pp. 29, 30) . 

Tliese three conditions (called by Tniax and Carkhuff [1967] the “central 
therapeutic ingredients”) appear to be well-established, both theoretically and 
experimentally. All have been demonstrated to be related both to client self- 
exploration and to various outcome criteria (Rogers, 1967; Truax and Cark- 
huff, 1967; Carkhuff and Berenson, 1%7). Rogers and Truax (1967) suggest 
that the three conditions are related in a kind of hierarchy. Accurate empathy 
is dependent upon warmth, and empathy and w-armth both require a genuine- 
ness in the relationship. 

There are, no doubt, other conditions, in addition to these three, which con- 
tribute to a facilitative counseling relationship. Carkhuff and Berenson (1967, 
pp. 4, 30) mention therapist spontaneity, confidence, openness, flexibility, 
commitment, and the intensity of the therapeutic contact. Truax and Cark- 
huff (1967, p. 289-290) view the intensity and intimacy of the therapeutic 
contact as theoretically a separate aspect of the process. A tentative scale to 
measure this aspect j-ielded significant relationships with client self-disclosure 
and outcome. The scale, however, is significantly related to the three core 
conditions. There is one further condition which is probably not closely 
related to the three core conditions, and which therefore probably constitutes 
a fourth. ^ 

4. Concreteness or Specificity. Ckmcreteness means that the therapist and 
the chent deal with spedBc feelings, experiences, and hchavior. It is the oppo- 
rite of generality and abstraction, or vagueness and ambiguity, Carkhuff and 
Berenson (1967, p. 30) suggest that concreteness serves at least three impor- 
tant functions: it keeps the therapist’s response close to the client’s feelings 
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and experienc«; it fosters accurateness of understanding of the therapist, al- 
Jornnir for asdi- cheat c^rrectiaas of m^ndeesfanding, and it encourages the 
cjjent to attend to specific problem areas. 

Concretenas and spedficity \vt>uW appear to be the opposite of inteipreta- 
non, Aiany interpretations are generalizations, abstractions, or higher-level 
labeling and chsdiying. Such actiWt}' is often not useful. The threatening 
nature of many interpretations tends to cut off self-exploration on the part of 
the client, and Interpretations which are abstractions or generalizations or 
simply labeling would appear to have the same effect. To take a simple ex- 
ample, suppose that after a client has explored his relationships wUi Ids 
parents, the therapist should su^st that he lias an Oedipus complex. Tlie 
client might U’cH feel that his problem has been solved, or that he has gained 
insight But there wuuld probablj' be tittle if say change in his bebaviac. tic 
U’ould also no doubt feel that there was no point in discussing the matter 
further, or of engaging in further self-cxploiation. 

Ratings on a tentative scale to measure concreteness have been found to be 
related to client self-exploration and outcomes (Tmax and Carkhuff, 196^3). 

T7ie presence of these conditions provides an atmosphere and relationship 
characterized by lack of threat, in which the client can engage in self-explora- 
tion. As Truax and Carkhuff {1967, pp. 15M52) express it, the conditions 
operate through four channels, which constitute a hierarchy of immediate 
goals in counseling or psj chotherapy. The first in priori ty is the reinforcement 
of approach responses to human relating, whidi leads to self-disclosure. Tlie 
second Is reinforcement of self-expjoration, ivhich includes (he identifiation 
of sources of anxiety. Tliird is the el/wination of spedSc anxieties or fears, 
and fourth is the reinforcement of positive self-concepts and self-valuations. 

It is <vortli noting that there is a reciprocal relationship between the condi- 
tions of a good human relationship and the resulting effects on the recipient 
of the conditions (what Truax and Carlchuff (1967, p. 151], call the principle 
of reciprocal affect). The recipient of the conditions begins to manifest the 
conditions inhisomi beh3^'ior. The conditions are aspects of sel/-flctuaIizafiort. 
Self-actualizing people facilitate self-actualization in others. Tlie fadlitative 
conditions are also the goal of the process — the conditions of counseling ate 
also the criterion. Furthermore, the client, in becoming a self actualizing per- 
son, becomes therapeutic for otlrcrs by providing the conditions for llidr self- 
actualization. 

These conditions (with tlie exception of concreteness) arc not new. perc 
would appear to be nothing revolutionary about them, yet their consistent 
application in interpersonal relations might well be roolulioturj’. But lli^' 
have been known for centuries, and their cffcctis-cncss has been demonstrate 
by ovex 2000 years of experience. Experience, howescr, is discoptcd by the 
prodndalism of Western sdcnce. A onc-hour experiment m a labora ory— 
from which little if any generalization to ev-eryday life tray be possible » 
given mote tveighl than the thousands of j-cais of eapcncncc of the litiman 

'"Tt one consideis the totahtj- of the fiiaTitatin; conditions— niidetslandins. 
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empathy, concern, lildng, prizing, acceptance, respect, \varmtli, sincerity, open- 
ness, authentidt)', transparency, intenntj', intimac}', spedfidty — they add up 
to a concept which has long been recognized as basic to good human relation- 
ships. The Greeks had a word for it: agape. St. Paul called it love. His letter 
to the Corinthians (I Cor. 13: 4-8) might be resvritlen in the lan^age of th«c 
conditions- Love is the therapy for all disorders of the human mind and spint 
and of disturbed interpersonal relationships. We don't need to wait for a 
breakthrough, for the discover}’ of new methods or techniques. Good human 
relationships provide the answer to all our sodal and ps}’chological problems. 
A student, Caroline Pomodoro, stated the situation well: “No matter how 
great the strides of future ads’ancement, it is highly unlikely tliat there ever 
will be discovered a Simthetic substitute for social feeling. The experiencing 
of positive relationships is the prerequisite for healthy adjustment and growth. 

Bettelheim (1950, p. 28) speaks of the “unique gratifying experience that only 

a genuine human relationship can offer.” The condition for self-actualizing 
persons is love. 

The core conditions as thq’ are now known are general and no doubt com- 
plex. It is possible that they might be broken down into more specific condi- 
tions, much as a general factor may be broken up into group and specific 
factors. It is also possible that there are other core conditions, which arc 
present in successful therapy and which will become apparent as the present 
conditions are better isolated, defined, and measured. 

Some Further Impucatioks 

There is nothing mysterious about counseling or psychotherapy if it is essen- 
tially love. Psychiatrists, psychologists, and other professionals have no monop- 
oly on the conditions for facilitative interpersonal relationships. The practice 
of psychotherapy doesn’t require an M.D. or a Ph.D., or even a BA. or formal 
training in pS 5 ’chology. Truax and Carkhuff (1967, pp. 226-232) report a 
study in which graduate students and lay hospital personnel were trained in 
100 hours to leiels of the three core conditions approximah’ng the levels of 
experienced therapists. 

The training of counselors and clinical p^cbologists in diagnosis and re- 
search (Carkhuff, KratochNil, and Friel, 1968) is apparently inconsistent with, 
and detrimental to the development of, high levels of the facilitating condi- 
tions. The training emphasizes the external frame of reference, whereas the 
conditions require the ability to adopt an internal frame of reference. Training 
Irads to rie\ring the ch'ent as an object, whereas therapy requires that he be 
riewed as a person. May (1967, p. 47) reports an experience illustrating this 
effect: “^Vlien I played a recording of a psychotherapeutic interview to my 
large undergraduate course (while I was teaching recently at a university') , the 
students were able qmte readily to hear, and say, that the patient at this point 
was angry’, at that point sad, and so on. But when I played the same interview' 
to my small graduate seminar, composed of students with professional train- 
ing. they- were surprisingly less able to hear and discern the patient’s feelings. 
The naive sophomores and juniors could hear the communication from the 
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soplu'sttated graduate atudcnta, 
me „ W H, of Iranian reactions, gave back to 

me n hat they had read m books, formulations of tliis and that dy-namic, their 
J^nowledge about human behavior as external discrete facts got in the nay of 
hearing and seeing the person on the tape. Tins actually made their rcacHons. 
empincally speaking, less accurate.’’* 

Tlie offering or implementing of the core conditions in counseling or psy- 
chotherapy requires training but not the kind of training provided in many 
graduate programs. Such training can apparently be provided in relatively 
short periods to persons without a college degree or any formal study of 
psychology. If this is the case, it raises a real question as to whether counseling 
or psychotlicrapy is a profession. This question has been dealt with elsewhere 
(Patterson, 1969). 

A significant fact about the facilibting conditions is that the}’ arc effective 
for all kinds of people. As Truax and Carkhuff (1967, pp. 116-117) state it, 
tlie person (whether a counselor, therapist or teacher) who is better able to 
Mmrauntcate warmth, genuineness and accurate empathy is more effective in 
interpersonal relationships no matter what the goal of the interaction (better 
grades for college students, better interpersonal relations for the counseling 
center out-patient, adequate personalil}' functioning and integration for the 
seriously disturbed mental patient, socially acceptable behavior for the juvenile 
delinquent, or great reading abiUt)' for the third grade reading instruction 
student).” The)' are, in short, the conditions for self-.'ictualibtion. 

If these conditions are effective with all kinds of people, then the)’ are also 
appropriate in working w’ith the d/sadi’antaged. among other minority groups 
wth which we are now cspedally concerned. It is not necessar)*, as many are 
contending, that new methods and techniques be discovered— what is neces- 
sary is to find people who are capable of offering these conditions, ways of 
better communicating these conditions, and ways of preparing or encouraging 
members of these groups to expose themselves to persons offering these con- 
ditions. Dev’eloping an understanding of individuals in these groups is im 
portant, of course, but it is an cmpalhic understanding from an internal frame 
of reference U'hich is necessary'. Efforts to provide training in sociology' and 
anthropology for those working with iJicse groups may be more harmful than 
helpful, since the approach of these disciplines^ as sdences, is to make objects 
of those studied. 

If these conditions are effective w'ith all persons for so rnanj' outcome, am 
they then the necessary and sufficient conditions for behai’for clungc? Staled 
this broadly, tlie answer is negative. The core conditions arc not necessary for 
behavior change. Behavior can be changed in many \rays— by dnig^ sttrpry, 
force and the threat of force, brainn-ashing. and the like. (It is possible. Itow 
ev’er, that they arc necessary for successful brainwashing (Patterson. 19? , 

^^Butulcn ttC limit our discussion to roltmlary change in the direction of^If 
actualization, it nould appear tliat these conditions (and perhaps some addi- 
• From Pnefiotogv dte /firmmi P/Tvmrw. by RoVo 196^ W 
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Honal conditions yet to be identified or isolated in tlie therapeutic relation- 
ship) may be necessar>'. Ellis has questioned whether any personal relationship 
is necessai)' for personality change, noting that people change through expe- 
riences of reading and listening, I have elsewhere (Patterson, 1966, p. 436) 
suggested that in such cases a strong ps>'chological relationship is present. It is 
perhaps necessary’ to note here that the client is an active partiripant in anj' 
change, and that certain conditions must be present in him for change to 
occur. Our concern here, howe\'er, is with the contnbution of the counselor 
to change, 

Tlie sufficienc)' of the conditions is a difficult question. Here the resolution 
seems to invoh’e the definition of counseling or psychotherapy. While it was 
noted above that the presence of the conditions can lead to improvement in 
reading abiliU’, or other cognitive functions, tliey are not sufficient in the 
absence of necessary slalU or abilities (this does not apply to cases in which 
shills are present but their use is blocked or inhibited), where skill training, 
teaching, tutoring or some otlier ancillary method or opportunit)* for learning 
is required. Teaching may be differentiated from counseling or ps>chotherapy 
in that in the former the relationship is the medium, while in the latter it is 
substance of the process. 

There has been considerable difficult)' in defining ps>’chotherapy or coun- 
seling in a way which differenHates it from other methods of behanor change. 
While it may appear to be a circular definition, it is suggested that a definition 
of counseling or psjcbotherapy in terms of the core conditions may be em- 
pirically sound and practically useful. Thus, counseling or psychotherapy is 
a method of behavior change in which the core conditions arc the sufficient 
conditions for change to occur (Patterson, in press). It is still necessary', 
however, to differentiate betss-een counseling or ps}’chotherapy and other rela- 
h'onships where these conditions arc present and sufficient for the de^'elopment 
of aspects of self-actualization, as in parent-child relationships. This may be 
accomplished by specifjing that in counseling or psjehotherapy these condi- 
tions are pronded in a relatively pure, concentrated form, in a relationship 
which has no other purpose, and with an indhidual (the client) whose des’el- 
opment or achie\'ement of self-actualization has been inhibited delayed, or 
blocked by a lack or a low level of these «)nditions in his life. 

Finally, it may be appropriate to note tfie relationship of these conditions 
to societ)- and its continued existence or survival. These facilitating conditions 
of good human relationships constitute the major, basi<^ enduring or universal 
values of life. Skinner (1935) notes that, “Ev'entually the practices which 
make for the greatest biological and ps)chological strength of the group will 
survive." (It would be more appropriate to say that that group will survive 
which develops and adopts the practices which make for the greatest biological 
and ps)chological strength of the group). Again, he slates (Skinner, 1933, 
p. 445) ; “If a science of behavior can discover those conditions of life which 
make for the ultimate strength of men, it may provide a set of ‘moral values’ 
which, because the)’ are independent of the histor)’ and culture of any one 
group, may be generally accepted.” The conditions for facilitative human 
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relationships constitute these v’alues. Societ)' couW not exist if these condi- 
tions did not exist to a minimal degree. These are the values which arc nec- 
essary if human beings are to live together and survive. If the outlook appears 
rather gloomy at present, it becomes exceedingly important that these condi- 
tions be taught and practiced by an increasingly greater number of individuals, 
who \vill act as a leaven in the sodely. And, perhaps, the evolutionary devel- 
opment of the human race has led to the survival of those who have the poten- 
tial for dev’cloping these conditions. 

Postscript 

Tlie writing of this paper was completed )ust as Robert F. Kennedy was 
assassinated. Tlie event was further evidence of the wave of hatred and vio- 
lence which is spreading in our societv'. Undcrlving this wave is an apparent 
decline in personal responsibility and concern for others. 

The cunent social situation requires more than the elimination of poverb,’ 
and slums, more tlian the reducHon of dropouts and the provision of training 
and jobs for the minorities and the disadvantaged. It requires more than the 
conditioning and reconditioning of specific behaviors, and the desensitization 
of anxieties. Ps>'chologists must move beyond these limited or mediate goals 
to accept, and lead the way toward the achievement of, the ultimate goal of 
mankind by fostering the conditions — or the major condition — which will 
lead to this goal. As Robert F. Kennedy once phrased it, “It all boils down 
to love.'' 

This is die major contribution that ps5'cbolog>’ and psychologists, as psy- 
chologists, can and should make. Others can and should take the major re- 
sponsibility' for social and political change (Patterson, in press [a]). The field 
of psychology is the area of human relationships, and without good human 
relationships — without love — social and political reforms are but tinkling 
cymbals. 
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Avtobhgrapthy 

Man's continuing search Is for a more meeni/^ful acliv'e life. The search for 
meaning Is a cognitive experience, tt is basic. However, the complete person 
must translate that meaning into dally action. I believe that this process Is devel- 
opmental In nature. It has its remedial and therapeutic aspects. It also has its 
cul-de-sacs, Its irrational moments, its reverses. It may be misinterpreted, 
blocked, or simply observed. However, the continuing search does not end be- 
cause of these difficulties. They are merely part of the price of the continulhg 
search for an active meaning/uJ life. 

f believe my own striving was and Is enhanced both at home and at school, I 
know that my drive is strengthened by setbacks, hurts, and hurdles, provided 
that they are not so massive as to discourage wholesome goal-orfented behavior. 
School, from elementary school on, provides opportunities for growth if one has 
sufliclent numbers of teachers who perceive “the real me," rather than the "sur- 
face me." Other people often "read into me" their own thoughts, thus subtly dis- 
torting their image of me. Therefore, “the real me" soon learns to struggle with 
salf-idenlity. Irt the long run — and fong it is — other people will go beyond In- 
ference to discover "the real me." Their respect will be given gradually In a car- 
}ng fashion. This iong-leim fond of eifperJeBctop continues in my search for 
fulfillment. 

It seems to me that too many people In ourfield expect youth to become devel- 
opmentally fulfilled in their twenties. For many of os. It Is taking years and years. 
Dare we ask more of them? Should not understanding and caring prevail over 
the Instant freeing of one's self? Does not the feeling process take lime? Are 
we failing youth when we encourage Instant freeing without equally encouraging 
the capacities or cultural accoutrements to sustain it? I think so. I think each 
one of us must be supremely foyal to those who are close to us, our colleagues 
and our students. I think they, loo. ^ould team to be loyal. This Is asking a 
great deal. Should we not serve as living models to complement and enhance 
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our conceptual models? Loyalty is demanding — no question about that. Let us 
and our students remember Hannah Green's / Never Promised You a Rose 
Garden. \ have learned, and I hope students learn, that anesthetic contentment 
is not the goal of living. The goal, instead, is to be free to "fight" for peace and 
happiness through the reality of challenge. Challenge is not met by protestation; 
challenge is met by activating the good. 

It may be trite to say that there are too many youth v/ho prefer to settle for lov/ 
success rather than risk high failure. Though it may be widely denied, 1 believe 
that there are too many In our field v/ho lecture humanistically but retreat from 
encounter outside of the classroom because the risk is too high. I v;as fortunate 
to have had at critical times teachers and professors who took the risk. Has not 
the reader often participated in classes in v/hich the professor pronounced a 
benediction on the helping retationship. only to v/ithdraw from a caring atten- 
dance to it outside of the classroom? 

I had the experience of an apprenticeship in learning. Is that possible today? 
It is, if one views apprenticeship as a stiff, formal (disguised in informal dress 
and office procedures) cognitive learning situation. It is not possible if one views 
apprenticeship as including both the cognitive learning situation and experiences 
in research, writing, visiting, lecturing, field v/ork, and conventioneering. A full 
apprenticeship does not mean that the teacher or professor Insists on the student 
emulating his every interest Of course not Like learning in the classroom, it 
is a chance — a rare one — for the student to explore the full range of pos- 
sibilities in his freely-chosen career area through the mentor-apprenticeship 
approach. 

Despite all that has been said to the contrary, I believe the activities v/ith the 
greatest Integrity of purpose are athletics (v/hlch I have not experienced) and the 
military (v/hich 1 have). In each case the rules are v/ell-knov/n. Maybe this is the 
key. In each of these activities, the "game" is played hard but v/ith minima! 
condescension. In each the goal Is clearly lo enhance achievement, In contrast 
to the subtle and diffused uplifting of v/ork in education, I wish to state imme- 
diately that I believe education to be the noblest of all professions. Jesse Stuart 
has pointed out that all professions stem from leaching. Guidance is the highest 
form of educational v/ork because it is concerned v/ith persons directly rather 
than through the medium of the outer v/orld. I think that one is fortunate if he 
has had at least a few courageous teachers, administrators, colleagues, and 
students. 1 hope my good fortune in this continues during my search for the 
fullness of humanness. 

It is because of the few caring people mentioned above that I have the privi- 
lege of v/riting this for you. I met many of these people before 1 had even heard 
of existentialism or recognized the possibility of fulfillment through it. The risk 
was, and continues to be, great. Satisfying as it is to assist another person in a 
formal setting — classroom, counseling office, or lecture podium- — it cannot be 
compared to assistance v/hich comes from participation in another person's 
inner living, v/ithout the screen of professional immunity. The cry of the disad- 
vantaged person is not answered by formalized — often false — help but by 
mutually participatory experiencing. Hov/ many of us have experienced this? As 
educators, v/e give too much attention to surveys, speeches to large groups, and 
consultation v/ith prominent organizations. Of course, these are v/orthy en- 
deavors. But they leave us little time to share with another our inner selves — 
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The Counselor As a Developer 


This paper by Herman Peters emphasizes man's dynamic and dn chping 
nature and his slrhing for authenticity. Peters' rietrs are that education and 
guidance should seeh to desetop competent and responsible adults. 'I he 
learning of subject matter is a central function of the school, but the learning 
of attitudes, developing balance in one's life, and attaining fulfillment in daily 
living arc ecfually important. 

Peters takes issue vrith the social rcconstructioTt approach. He describes 
this as a **procTUStean*’ method and a "‘denial of the pluralistic system. 

The counselor is a dcycloper of human resources who seeks to assist each 
counseJee to optimal fulfillment. He seeks to help each individual become 
free, “free to be right or iiTong regarding their decisions and their life” 


The counselor activates the de\’elopment of the indn-iduaVs inner capaci- 
ties. He brings to life the indMduaVs awareness of his potentialities at this 
rime, in this situation, and of his consequent responsibiUties. The counselor 
participates in the indiridoaVs living forward movement in twt) Vey areas which 
I would like to portray by discussing 1) my viersa on the child and adolescent, 
and 2) some factors in counselor education related to helping persons become 
de^'elopmental counselors. 

The Natore of the Child and Yourn 

The growth of a child from a kindergarten pupil into a responsible adult 
is a deeply personal de\'eIopinent. It Is a highly indhidualized process, despite 
its group setting in a mass educational sj’stem. The central objortive of the 
educational sj stem should be, must be, to assist eadi adult aspirant in making 
himself not only a oomi^tent practitioner of the routines of daily hnng but 
also in de\'eloping lumself, as fully as he is capable, to understand and respond 
to the larger tasks of humanity. These include the important responsibilits' for 
the proper use of one’s emotional capacities. 

The way in which we manage our emotions has a direct effect upon the health of 
our personality and our body . . . healthy personalitj' calls for the abOit}- to expe- 
rience and express the full range of human emotion and the abilit)- to control 
expression at times when other values might be endangered by unrestrained release 
of feelings (Jooiard, 1965, p. 82). 

The effecti\-e school counselor is and must be involved in young people’s 
personal, social, and emotional concerns. The feet that this is a difficult area 
of human masterv- makes the challenge greater, not less. To attempt to escape 
from the challenge because of our Puntan heritage, our reluctance to admowl- 
edge and use our emotions poritively, is to continue to denv realitv*. This 
heritage 
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is romm.iM'ta >>”">“ condition in whidi the individnal 
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Joaela] lor), it is embodied m legal nonm (Parsons^ 1964, p. 240). 

In oUicr words, achievement is concrisTd in intellectual terms but the commit- 
ment to it IS affective. The resultant discrcpancj-, if great, causes emotional 
concern or conflict. Let us first im-csligate some of the conditions under which 
young people are grossing up today. 


Tlie constancy that once cliaracterircd people's contacts ssith each other 
and the environment — well illustrated by the one-room schoolhouse, the one- 
church tossTi, the general store — ^has vanished. Multiple contacts, not only 
ssithin one s immediate geographical area but in relation to the entire svorld, 
bring many varied forces to bear on the individual. In fact, it is nosv the 
individual svho is the constant, within a contest of numerous and changing 
sririables. No longer can the individual look to his surroundings to find the 
ballet of balance. lie svill find only the ballet of change. Of course, the indi- 
vidual, too, is changing, but liis cliangcs are contained within his ossn con- 
stanc>’ as a d>Tiamic system. Tliere is a constant force in the individual tossard 
maintaining equilibrium and babncc. With the shift in constancy from the 
environment to the individual, the focus of responsibilit)’ has also shifted from 
outside events to the individual. As irrelevant, prejudicial outer restraints are 
removed, one becomes more and more responsible for his own behavior. 

It should be kept in mind that though learning the subject matter is the 
central objective of the classroom, the attitudinal function, invisible and at 
limes latent, of classroom participation is the determinant of one’s standing 
in his class and his perception of himself as a developing responsible person. 
In the minimally differentiated structure of the elementary school, there is a 
narrow band of distinct choices available. One’s behavioral reactions to the 
elementary’ school situation often go counter to adult expectations because 
there is really no variety of choice. Tlie avaibble choices usually, if not always, 
fall within a well-defined context predclcrmined by tlie teacher. 

Adolescents, paradoxically, rebel against dependency on and conformity to 
parental systems, only to substitute a fierce conformity and deep involvement 
in peer relationships. Tliey yearn to make real choices in what appears to 
them to be a closed system of behavior. The slowness and unevenness with 
which this change takes pbee are personal concerns of far greater interest 
to the adolescent than the subject matter taught by Afiss English or Mr. 
History. , , , . 

In his search for his autlicntic being, the healthy adolescent is not seeking 
final adjustment. He is becoming aware of the possibility ol openness m 
human relationships and of a continuing dialogue with others. He now finds 
himself in existence with others, and is cmicemed about bis being in relation 
to others. Maritain states that, '‘this concept of existence, of to-east (esseL 
is not and cannot be cut off from the absolutely’ primary concept of being 
(Maritain, 1956, p. 35). 
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Lilce the collisions of a weather mass with a cold air movement, and 
the consequent release of cnergj’, the fusion of the seifs awareness of being 
and the social awareness of others causes a turbulence of high order in ado- 
lescence. To neglect guidance of adolescents in this area of living at this time 
in their lives is to render sterile educational and vocational guidance. Tlie 
mature person arrives at responsible selfiiood by a blending of being and 
existing with others. In striving to mainbin the babnee of an ongoing system, 
the individual scclcs \mys to adjust to the “tightrope" of living. Ilis actions 
and reactions may be the best he knows. If he is to act in a w^y that is self- 
ishly exciting and socially responsive, he must have a frameworh for living. To 
know about specific behavior is not enough. One must know how specific 
behavior can have an impact on one's genera! mode of living. 

As a person increasingly takes charge of his own life, it becomes important 
to consider his affective nature. It is one’s emotional nature which makes his 
intellect viable and exdtes his intellectual potential. It is this nature which 
makes it possible for a person to live fully rather than merely to exist. To live 
fully, man must transcend the confinement of himself. He must become aware 
of the universality of human being and existing, and must realize tiiat his being 
is encompassed by the existing of others. If he feels (not thinks) negatively, 
he may attempt to withdraw from society, or seek the ultimate desertion in 
mental illness or suicide. 

The individual adolescent must continuously reconcile his freedom with 
his concomitant responsibilities, and the babnee is always eban^ng in keeping 
with his growth and developmental patterns. An authentic education and 
effective guidance assist the individual to gain the necessaiy- insights to deal 
with changing situations. 

Understanding the Search tor Bauvnce' 

Man, in the totalit)' of his being, Icams to reconcile his discontinuities. To 
find babnee in being, one must look be>'ond one’s immediate experiencing. 
Just as in driving an automobOe- one is esperiencing the present moment and 
also anticipating the future, each person must look beyond the present to the 
deeper existential integrative reason for being. It is in the union of knowing 
and experimenting that one continues to search for himself. This searching 
is a continuing process and involves a future-oriented perspective. 

Throughout early childhood, the emergence of the “self’ is characterized 
by the differentiation of functions involving being and rebting to others. The 
child is discovering his individual autonomy, as well as his physical autonomy. 
He is fining a sense of awureness of what he wants to do. He experiments 
with this in pby, and bter in school. 

pie (self) and the “surrounding” wurld are co-original. A certain amount of 
“op-posirion” is an integral part of his self-discovery. This is the time that he 
becomes afraid in the dark. \Vhen the lights go out, the objects disappear. \\Tien 
the objects disappear, his self seems to disappear. His very existence is at state 
(Boelen, 1962, p. 6). 

I Boelen, 1962. 
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In lie sjedfidty of being and rebHng. the chHd is finding cues «hicl. «-iII 
later in additive fonn, contribute to his being-himself. He will then move 
trom the secunty of objects outside of him^If to an inner security. Too often 
howem, the transition results in inner insecurity. This in and of itself is a 
wund basis tor social-personal gnidancc in the school, with emphasis on this 
des’elopmental stage in the junior high school. 

Adolescence is the emergence of the spirit, of the sense of the self as a 
distinct, singularly unique being. Adolescence is the process of turning from 
the security afforded by the outer world to that of being svith and relating to 
others, and of learning to regard these relations as supportive and supple- 
mentary rather than basic and complementary. 

Authentic selfhood is emerging in adolescence even though it is not visibly 
wdent. The adolescent’s recognition of the inwardness of being startles him 
into doubting the reliabilitj* of people and things he depended on in childhood 
for security. He is hampered by awkwardness in relating, as well as in function- 
ing physically. He begins to doubt adults, and often, though he bears them, 
does not listen. For a time he is in the abtis of despair over being disillusioned 
by people and things he once thought to be firm and fived. His cont'wains 
development requires a i-alue $}-stem to give authenticity to his being. The 
lack of such values leads to the phenomenon of the "lost generation," beatnik 
adolescent — fixated beharior. This cj-nical behanor may lead to stagnation 
or depression as the adolescent mov-es chronologically, if not dei'clopmentally, 
into adulthood. 

Youtli and early adulthood involve the infegrafion of being and existing 
with others. The person needs opportunities to examine his newly manifested 
selfliood. He engages in inner dwioguc tWth himself. He also yearns for dia- 
logue with others, including the school counselor, The positive outcome of 
this process of integrating and finding oneself is a part of the continuing 
creation of a responsible adult. The school counselor, through the counseling 
process, assists the indiridual in reaching toward an authentic identity. Tlie 
school counselor is a de^■eloper of human resources. 

Cen/NSELOR Education aw Developmental Counselors* 

Theory and Practice 

If the future school counselor is to be a der'Cloper of human resources, how 
should he be educated? This paper Mill attempt to develop an appropriate 
approach for the counselor educator to tlie apprentice counselors trairung, 
with particular attention to nork m’th the socially, economically, and cduca- 
tionaltv disadvantaged and undetadvanfaged. But in order to know where 
we are going, we must know where «« aio. So let us begm mlh a short sune> 
of the current state of counselor education: v , 

There has traditionally been among academics a gulf, or nwlrv; tetwwn 
theoreticians and practitioners. The effects of this dirision among educators 
s For another view based on llw school coonselor as a so^l ^Jtiomst 
Holt, which served a, a sHmafut for this settiw. sec the refetct.ee to Anthonr C. 
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and counselors have been varied and serious, but suffice it to say that, in 
general, the academic rewards have gone to the theorists and the finanaal 
rewards to the practitioners, and that communication between the two 
factions has been minimal. 

Now, for two closely related reasons, the distinction between theory and 
practice is blurring, and possibly disappearing. First, professors in all fields 
and of all persuasions are being engaged increasingly often as consultants on 
social problems. And, second, there is increasing recognition that many 
apparently psychological problems are basically social in origin. It would be 
difficult to determine the exact relab'onship behvecn these two phenomena. 
Undoubtedly, increased theoretical recognition of the social causes of ps)'ch* 
ological dys^nction has compelled educators and counselors to involve them- 
selves in alleviating social problems. And this increased participation in the 
lives of non-middle-class people has in turn enhanced professional awareness 
of the debilitating effects of social pressures. 

If professors are to concern themselves with social problems, tliey must 
^ve equal attention to theory and practice. Poorly conceptualized practice is 
not helpful, and \vill be bitterly remembered by the consultant's clients long 
after his low fee is forgotten. Furthermore, a counselor’s theoretical orientation 
determines how he defines and approaches a problem and, in fact, whether 
he deems it a problem in the first place. What is a problem in one theoretical 
camp is not necessarily a problem from another position. Also, how one 
focuses on a problem varies according to one’s theoretical stance. This is 
well illustrated by Haberman: 

Researchers and writers define the disadvantaged using a variety of conceptual 
schemes. Sodologists concerned with group behavior and interaction tend to use 
concepts related to the process of alienation. The means by which selected indi- 
viduals become detached from their primary groups and the processes by which 
subgroups become disaffected and move into confiict with the majority group are 
a major emphasis of those who study alienation. Psychologists and others whose 
major unit of study is the individual rather than the group are more likely to 
ii&ize tbe concept of dependency Chart af/enaCion t'n delrmiting ffie disadvantaged 
(Haberman, 1966, p. 48) . 

But much of the prevailing theory is middle-class-oriented and thus 
obsolete. The individual does not live in a vacuum, but in a human and 
material situation. Our notions of the self-actualizing, fully functioning per- 
son, and the like, treat the individual as if he lived in a context-free and 
contact-free situation. 


Counselor for What Purpose 

Some writers have suggested that the counselor should ignore theory as 
obsolete, and should concentrate fully on helping the individual to accept and 
adjust to the dominant society'. In my opinion, this is a denial of the plurahstic 
system. It is a Procrustean, manipulative, and unjust approach. Its advocates 
base their arguments on what most counseloi^ have agreed to be the persistent 
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needs of youth. But these needs can be called universal only if one uses tenns 
so general as to preclude recognition of the uniqueness of individuals and of 
the times. I low effective is counseling which assbts a > outh to choose a course 
of action which will lead him to a life of frustration and possible consequent 
personal or social violence? Counselors who undettahe such a role are con- 
fusing democratic principles with middleclass values. ^ j, 

How then, should we go about worhiog with the disadvantaged. H 
can OT avoid imposing our raincs on oaiere? How should sve S» 
fulfilling the American dream of oplimal Ijrsonal ° ^ 

by respect for the rights of others? And how shoud rye educate future 
counselors to prepare them as developers of human potential. 

QimsnoNS and Assu.mptions 

1 have given Ihongl.t and felt deeply alxmt 
in the development of counselor-apprentices, two 

bc^n by postulating tentative working responses (not final answers) to two 

’’T mat assumptions underlie my belief that counselors should become 

‘’T\?,Ter°=V™de“'^^^^^^^ can hdp to desdop human beings 
who mn “pin off’ successfully info their owi. orhtts of hnng? 

Tl.e*"posilion that the ““"f 

respect for pluiahsm, Hus is ” .( j impossible to avoid imposing 

attLipl to “'i^dnoiHtdge, however, that most couri. 

one’s middlodass raluK^ Wc most jospitc 

sclors and counselor action groups, Wghly consetw- 

liberal atUtlidcs and '=1?*“”“’"? . , bctai-iorally dosed-mmded, and 

tive. Many advocates of °P7“"^g^7,remrimage. My point is not la 
the same is true of many ‘,„„„ 5 o|ing one imy and living another 

counselors lead schizoid consultants vvorKng in areas vvilh 

(although it is disturbing to """^^Irbia at night). It h Uiat counselors 

severe social problems and esoap^l p^js„^ ^,o 

and counselor educators interview. Tlie repeated calls 

find both safety and ^ c^meL’s role suhstanUate Uiis vievv. 

for mililanc)- f ' i^elop a single professional role or 
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cators and how we live totally as human beings — not just how we deliver 
lectures or behave in organizational meetings, but totally. Congruence is not 
an additive concept. 

I realiM that this would take courage, and that courage is a rather archaic 
concept today, with the dominance of the government, professional organi- 
zations, grant mone}’ and faltering educational administrations. And I am 
proposing this not as a matter of principle, hut as a question of consdence. 
It needs to be examined, rather than validated or endorsed. I am thinking 
through in}' own concern with conscience, and have come to some tentative 
conclusions which I feel 1 should profess to students in counselor preparation. 
I believ’e that to have an impact on students I must not merely talk but live 
fully the life stiie I have chosen. Then the student can more readily under- 
stand the implications of the values I profess and the nature of the career 
he has chosen and whose consummation he hopes will lead to fulfillment and 
integrit}’. 

\\'hat are these \'alues I belte%'e in so strongly? They are pluralistic values. 
I belie^•e that the middle-class ^’aIues sv-stem — white Anglo-Saxons, modest 
incomes, Puritan \irtues — is archaic. It fit well into the sdieme of things when 
the social system was monolithic or, at best, dualistic. It was the invention 
of a uniform sodet}-. I sec no reason why a person today cannot have a decent 
home, a worthy job and income, a good education and yet retain the ethical, 
spiritual, and ethnic N-alues of his heritage. ^Vhy must one abandon one’s 
heritage in order to eat, to live decently, to work or receive an education? 
Tlic archaic middle-class procrustean approach only reconstructs the great 
tragedy from w-hich we are trjing to emerge. 

1. 1 bclie\'e that ever}* American should have an opportunitv’ for the best 
education which will enhance his person, that is, the best education he can 
absorb. It is the job of the counselor to help es-er}' j-outh share this belief 
in a pluralism of educational opportunities. This is vastly different from 
suggesting that cverj'one must go to college. College should be available 
for those who want it and will profit from it (I am nev'er sure quite how’ 
we determine dthcjr of these prerequisites) . 

2. I bclies'e tliat every American should have the opportunit}’ to work, 
and should be able to assume, despite automation, that work is a basic 
a^ct of living. I belie\’e counselors must come to grips with the contra- 
diction betweerr the schools emphasis on maximum output and the decreas- 
ing reliance on human labor in the wx>rld of work. This is the same old 
story — we preach orte thing in school, and do another outside of school. 

3. I belicwe that every American should prefer to be health}’. Health 
invoh'es a good breakfast, a hot lunch, medical care, and much, much 
more. One must be mentally healthy, too, and I think that mental health 
should be defined positively as w-eW as therapeutically. 

d. I bclicN’c that es'Ciy American must think about the appropriate use 
of his time, including leisure time. Wc have neglected this area of guidance. 

5. I bclie\‘c that positions on social issues should be based first on a 
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coherent philosophy of Kfe, then on hard research data, and finally on a 
reconcihation of the two. Dgiendence on researcli data alone is a result 
of an Amencan tendency to try to quantify the human spirit. Also, sshat 
JS considered hard research data at one point in time is not necessarily 
so considered at another time. For example, counselees contemplating 
esijy used to be adiised to wn/t trnfrl they had ffnished (heir 

Mura^ns, because of flie very real difficulties involved in trying to do 
both. Today, however, married student housing and other adiunces have 
changed the situation. 


6 . 1 believe that human misery and social injustice should be obliterated. 
However, f do not beb'eve that one form of social injustice should be 
replaced by another — m!ddle<Ipssness. I believe tliat counselors should 
elevate the human spirit by participating in life, not simply being a con- 
sultant to it, with 3 quich retreat to the citadel of the suburbs. 

7. I believe that the individual must be visible in contemporarj’ life. 
This is not achieved through the coHecth'ism of the middle class. Visibility 
implies compassionate attentiveness to others, regardless of their deviation 
from the historical norm of middle-cbssncss. 

8. 1 believe that persons involved in the mutuality of human dev'clop- 
ment, e.g., counseling and teaching, Irave not only a calling, but a duty to 
live this calling. I believe that to be in the vanguard of sociefy is not 
merely to endorse advancement from one les-el of Ii\ing fo a higher one. 
Tins is "Uncle Tomism" in its subtlest and worst form. 

9. 1 believe that each American must regain a vision of the tremendous 
importance of the public school — partially accomplished by Sputnih — and 
must support it financialfy. Professions of support arc all right, but wc 
need to implement that support on the scale necessar}- for a model civilia. 
tion. We seem to be able to organize our energies to kill. \Vhy can we not 
do so to educate? 


The second assumption I must make is lliat my colleagues and students are 
nilling to listen to, and to think out, the arguments in this paper. Few people 
would oppose increased career ojqrortunitics for ‘'minorit)'" persons (\\hat is 
a minorify — another myth?) or more alternatives for counseling outcomes. 
The point is tliat sve have preached ourselves into a social depression when 
we should liave been reaching for creative opportunities. 

The question is not, “Are we fooling ourselves when we maintain liiat we 
don’t really care what course of action a counsclee decides upon just so long 
as he has made his o\vn dcdsion?” The question should be, "Do wc care 
enough to become mutually involved in counseling, and to point out not on > 
alternatives but what is often more important, their fringe impact (to the 
best of our ability, which is not to say that counselors arc prophets), and 
then to let the counsclee decide —as he will anywas?" The final dcasion on 
any matter is going to reside with the counselec, I think the coun^Ior mvs 
share all arailable data, not just that which enhances the existing social 
structure or the counselor's mfimate personal witre system. 
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The third assumption I must mate is that the setting in which Uie raunselor 
svoib and the communitj' in which he Uves niU permit him to function as a 
deseloper of human resources. In the not-toodistant past this would har e 
been an im-alid assumption, because the counselor was espectrf simply to 
"adjust” the counselee. But due to recent Supreme Court decisions, positive 
federal and slate l^sladon, active teacher participant programs, and posib^ 
ministerial work, counseling has come more into harmony nith our espoused 
democratic heritage. 

Evidexce 


Much of the recent progress is not due to educators and social scientists. 
Let us give aedit where it is due. Politicians have led die way. Educators and 
social scientists are stumbling over each other to show interest On the 
contemporar}- scene, few, if any, school counselors and counselor eduators 
hai*e truly helped to bring about many sodal changes. Often they have simply 
been ashed to endorse what has already been decided. Cited below are projects 
\rilh which counselors and de\’elopers \rilh whom I am familiar have been 
intimately involved: 

1. One of the most significant educational dei’elopments in recent years 
is the excellent Basic Adult Education program, which quietly helps all 
who need it to gainatleast a minimal education and a sense of dignit}'. 

2. A second recent educational de>'elopment is the excellent elemental’ 
school counselor effort in the inner cit>’. Under able and enthusiastic 
leadership, it is going on rsithout fanfare. 

3. The Plans for Progress program approach for a vocational guidance 
seminar with educators, industrial leaders, and businessmen is excellent 
This is 3 des-clopmenlal project, not a reconstruction plan. 

4. Another example of effectiw development is the s\-ork being done 
jointly b>’ vocatioiul educators, stale gui^nce supei\TSors, and counselor 
educators in furthering vocab’onal education and job opportum'h'es. This 
is de\-elopmental, not reconstructionist in approach. 

5- Tlie Bureau of Emplo>inent Services, Department of Labor, is a real 
leader in acative guidance. This is being done in many directioia, e.g., 
MDTA, Boohs-Jobs Project seminars in addition to its regular testing and 
counseling programs. One of the most impressive aspects of guidance pro- 
gramming is the comprehensive efforts for youth done by the Youth Op- 
portunitj' Centers in the Department of Labor. 

6. Another dramatic example of helping youth is in the tutorial program 
operation in a number of places, 

I want to emphasize that the abo\'e projects, and more, are in operation to 
assist )outh and, in particular, the socially and economically disads'antaged. 
'lliCTe is no doubt that much more needs to be done. We must act. 'Hie 
cffecth-cness of the projects listed abose may be attributed in part to the fact 
timt Ihej- have received little public attention and thus do not have to cope 
with negative reaction. 
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The Counseior As a Developer 


Hie phrase qmhtj' education for all our students” is a catchall. To aipuc 
against it would be like being against home and motlieihood. However the 
problems implied in the phrase are not so simple. It is questionable whether 
le^slabon which provides /or counselors and sees them as agents for change, 
subduers of discontent, or agen^ of the therapeutic state can brine about 
qasht}' education. U one e.'oimines each piece of relevant legisfcition, one 
notices that the counselor is not really free. He is expected to be a manipulator 
(m the worse sense of the word) to fulfill the needs of tlie society. How can 
one counsel with predetermined restrictive goals? Goals are necessary, but 
in an open sense, not a closed one. 


I liave tried to point out some of the work that can be done Jocallj- b)’ 
counselors who view themselves as developers of human resources. Actually, 
the affucing of labels— disadvantaged, minoritj' youth, etc. — is condescend- 
ing and encourages the hardening of categones at the very time we are work- 
ing to make societ)’ more fle-xible. Tliose who shout, “rro working with tlie 
disadvantaged,” do them a great disservice. The legitimate posture of the 
counselor is to help each cliild and youth develop In’s fullest capacities. "Do- 
gooder” plans which segregate, regardless of their noble objectives, continue 
subtly the very conditions tliej- are designed to alleviate. What is needed 
is developmental counseling whose concern is for a person in society, not in 
an artificially designated group. 

No one need be a loser as a person in contemporary societj’. AH must be 
winners witliin the limits of their hcaltli and capacity for doing. And I think 
that there is ample evidence to show that, except for the scv-erely handicapped, 
factors relevant to success often are not those listed in guidance textbooks. 

Effecting change in the beliavioral palterrs of counselces is a multi- 
dimensional operation. Tlic counselor cannot and should not merely recon- 
struct the phenomenal field of the oounselce. This is manipulation at its 
worst. Before the counselor can engage in dimensional developmental coun- 
seling, he must forget the sickness model posited by most counseling thconcs 
and replace it with a model of wellness. He must study all of the vectors 
impinging on dimensional counseling. He must not think that because he 
has a life confrontation, he is at a peak life s^le, for if he does, he will talk 
loudJj' but act infrequently. He must risk penetrating stcreQt>pes. He must 
risk the whole of his living. 


The Cowselor As a Person 

The counselor is u des'eloper of the human capacitj' to reach optiiml 
fulfillment in daily living. To achieve thb, one must have suffiarat posibve 
enthusiastic experiences of living that one may negobate daily Imng with 
the vibrancy of celebration. Decenej- and dignit>' m the home, in education, 
and in care^ development provide the areas for peak experiences, 
pik^erienccs make the person feel integniled. Integrabcn bangs a 
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teding of petsonliood. Functioning becomes plcnsont and cffretis-c. Thus, 
peak experiences enhance a person’s completeness in living, 'llicy wnclcr- 
scorc one’s humanness and authenticity. Tcah experiences cause a person to 
esteem IrimscU and others (Maslow, 1961, pp. 5967). 

llic counselor as a developer seeks to reconcile controls on lichavior and 
intensive efforts to free t))C individiwl. Freeing and controlling procedures 
arc inlcrsacsvcd in the operations. In early childhood more controlling pro- 
cedures arc used. Dcs'cloprncntally and in spiraling hishion, the individu.il, 
s\ith the assistance of the counselor, seeks the rcmoN'al of limits upon indi- 
vidual behavior, through such means as creative writing cl.isscs. “'/lie guidance 
practitioner must impose upon students the task of prc-considcring — in 
advance of need — diflieult issnes llicv' arc shortly to encounter. lint once tin's 
ncccssar>’ unposition has been made, it liccomes crpully necessary to provide 
students absolute freedom to form, stale, or even to mainhiin their old values, 
“right” or “wrong," regarding what lhc>’ might do when faced with a trouble- 
some issue in the future. Although any attempt to assure change impedes the 
educational process, to assure consideration facilitates that process. By analog>’, 
unposition of rehearsals is no infringement upon the personal freedom of 
actors. But excessive directing and prompting — if carried to the point of 
making sure the first and ever)* subsequent Tclicars.il is cnor-ftcc — is clearly 
an obstacle to the actor “prqiaration” (Field, 1967, pp. 235-236). 

Tlic counselor as a developer assists the student to establish self-identity 
within the dimensions of honesty and trust, and to reach decisions and use 
decision-making skills to enhance bis living. Tlic counselor gives responsible 
encouragement to tlic student to seek opportunities vvliicb will facilitate tlic 
maximum use of bis capacities in his striving to become Ibc best possible 
person. The counselor assists each to become an au courant person, capable 
of intimacy and socially responsible. 
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Autobiography 

In the fall of 1966. Indiana State University invited me to become its first 
Distinguished Professor, a chair named after R W. HoJmsfedf. the refirirtg presl- 
dertt of Indiana State Universily. This position offered the added Incentive of 
atlowing me to teach graduate courses half-time and devote the remaining time 
lo activities of my choice. This new posillon posed a unique problem. I could 
at last work on pro/ecis which I had postponed for lack of time — and suddenly, 
these projects did not seem so Impodant as they once did. After recovering from 
the shock, / soon became involved in a project to investigate how we could 
develop certain experiences into simulations, using in-basket and one-to-one 
relationships with coached people. The simulation activities have grown each 
year. The present objective Is a modified "systems” approach, including defini- 
tion of behavioral goals, development of simulation materials and processes, and 
a systemalic evaluation of outcomes. In all probability, the present line of ex- 
pforation and inquiry couid occupy much of my time prior lo retirement. 

As I reflect upon how I got where I am from where I began, I sens© how many 
people and events played some part in the process. 

Beginning in 1953, Ihe School of Education of the University of Michigan was 
willing to give a full-time counselor educator a free hand in developing pre- 
practicum experiences for graduate students In the counselor education pro- 
gram. Within two years, I had reached full professor status, always an achieve- 
ment in academia. The next thirteen years involved a series of trial-and-error 
experiences with the practicum. Certainly, some of the vision in the employment 
of a full-time practicum manager and supernsorwas due to Dr. Harlan C. Koch, 
a scholar of the old school and extrem^ wmmunicative. He had a pervasive 
influence on whatever success f had during this phase of my career. Also during 
this period, 1 served as president of the NVGA and APGA, experiences (hat re- 

207 
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moved me as a protessional Ihrcat In Bio politics ol organizations. Incldontally, 
the last three years at the University of Michigan v/ore spent as chairman ot 
the Guidance and Counseling Department, a term sulficicntly long to confirm my 
discomfort with the v^orkings of a bureaucracy and v/i!h administrative detail. 

Although my employment at the University of Missouri tasted only six years, 
from 1947 to 1953, It was an oxtremoty significant period of my life. Given a rela* 
tively free hand as state counselor trainer and for six months as acting super- 
visor of guidance services for the state department of education. I became 
involved in many planning activities at state and national levels. Implementing 
a stale certification plan and helping to develop a vigorous program for graduate 
education in guidance and counseling v/cro invaluable experiences. During this 
six-year period, associations v/ith graduate faculty (especially Robert Callis and 
Paul C. Polmanlier) and students vrere probably more critical to my personal 
and professional development than at any other time in my career. 

Prior to my experience at Missouri. I served successively at Hamlino University 
(1943-1945) as professor of education, director of placement, and a general 
counselor for non-majors; and at Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburgh 
(1945-1947) as director of counseling. In both instances, the v/ork demands 
were excessive — at Hamline University there v/ere endless duties (even includ- 
ing teaching a college math course), and at KSTC I was involved In counseling 
World War II veterans at a rate far in excess of sound professional standards. 
My baptism to professional associations and several leads in psychology and 
counseling 1 ov/e to a colleague, Donald E. Sv^ansor\, at Hamline Universlty- 
My professional experience began v/iih eight years (1935-1943) in the schools 
of Manitovroc and Racine. Wisconsin. My duties included math and science 
teaching, coaching, serving as class advisor, sponsoring extra-class activities, 
homeroom guidance, and for one year acting as general troubleshooter and 
"counselor" to a group of students who were habitual academic failures. Also 
during this period, I obtained M.A. and Ph.O. degrees at Northwestern University. 
The latter degree was expedited with an Alt-University Fellowship for one aca- 
demic year, 1940-41, 

I attended public schools in Wisconsin — in Crandon, Laona, and Antigo — 
and for tv/o years in Cloquet. Minnesota. In the secondary schools, I became 
Involved in quite a variety of activities, including band and orchestra, student 
government, the school newspaper and annual, football, and basketball. Upon 
graduation from high school, I had the choice of accepting a music scholarship 
or playing football. Wisely or not. I chose the latter, and enrolled at Lawrence 
College, majoring in math and physics. James L. Mursell. from whom 1 took a 
course in educational psychology, became a professional model for me. 1 grad- 
uated in 1935 and, fortunately, found a teaching-coaching position. 

Four days before 1 began work as a teacher, I married Grace Belle Raettig. 
who had also attended Lawrence College. We had dated since our high school 
days. Our oldest daughter, Bonnie, was bom in 1942, followed by Edv/ard Dean. 
Marcia, and Laura. The three oldest are nov/ young adults, all of them having 
one or more degrees from the University of Michigan. 

Before discussing my early childhood, f might mention work experiences 
which helped pay for my education and other expenses. During high school. I 
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picked cherries and dug potatoes, in addition to a variety of jobs at a pea-canning 
factory. During college, I was employed In restaurants as a dishwasher, busboy, 
waiter, and counterman, in a private home raidng fawns, shoveling sidewalks, 
and doing other handyman’s jobs, as a steel-layer for a road construction firm, 
and in a fraternity house as a housekeeper and waiter. 

Childhood was quite normal except for the economic trauma of the Depression; 
however, everyone was "in the same boat." so my experiences were not unique. 
I was an only child. After I was bom. In Rhinelander, Wisconsin, in 1913. we 
moved to a small town, Crandon, where 1 attended the first five years of ele- 
mentary school. My father was the oldest child in a very large family. He left 
school in the 10th grade to assist his father In operating a hardware store. My 
mother had attended Carroll College, taught school for a short period, and 
worked In a general store before marrying my father. He worked the early years 
of his life in retail hardware stores, and then became a wholesale hardware 
salesman. During the Depression, my mother was quite active as a dress- 
maker. General economic conditions precluded many luxuries or unnecessary 

“AtlemS to remllect signiacant early childhood experiences is always dif- 
ficult but I do recall that as a preschool child 1 had a running feud with ^ 9 

my mother downtown and Imding my way home some Iwelve or 
I remember that my lather's hardware job then 

and that whenever we were to go lor a ride aii ™ ,5 

Deem’kh? mve'r ln“NcLm°Snsir!' iToze my °ee“ 

won the conlerence charnpionship. the ra y P w 

:a^,rh'ri:re;ei^^n”.ssras:::;^r.gs.s,a^ 

the one I later married). » however I remember them more 

lor^^L^SJnTtotSrre^^^^^^ 

grade, and became stronger d 9 announced to my class that 

dictive point of view, one . . school (Her criterion. 1 think, was my 

I would be lucky to graduate 5 j Another teacher hit me between 

tendency to thwart some of ^ slight misunderstanding about 

the eyes with an eraser from thirty paces atter a y 

my verbal spontaneity. the graduate school at Northwestern. 

S is; --- " 
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v/Uh pupils of all kinds. (By then t v/as teaching in a school v/ifh many ethnic 
groups: in five classes of about 40 pupils each, I had 41 nationalities and races.) 
There was no counselor education program then, and I concentrated more and 
more upon the fev/ guidance and counseling courses available and on psychol- 
ogy, sociology, economics, statistics, and research. Particularly helpful in my 
graduate work were Louis Webb, S. A. Hamrin, A. R. Gilliland, Eugene Lawler, 
and a sociologist by the name of Todd v/hose initials escape me. 

Leaving secondary school teaching and enterirrg college work at Hamlin Uni- 
versity exacted an economic penalty. There were few positions in counselor 
education, so I began college v/ork as a full professor and chairman of the one- 
man Department of Education, it took me five years to work myself Into a posi- 
tion as assistant professor at the University of Missouri, and eight years to reach 
a full professorship at the University of Michigan. I hope that this account of 
my unique progression in rank will cause young colleagues facing frustrations 
in academia to take heart. 

Since my first contributions to professional publications, I have perceived 
myself as a translator of theory into practice. A fev/ publications (three in col- 
laboration with other professionals) would seem to fit into the category of con- 
tributions: Occupational Information, three revisions (with Max F. Baer); Organi- 
zation and Administration of Guidance Services (v/ith Glenn E. Smith and Clifford 
E. Erickson); A Casebook of Counseling (with Robert Calils and Paul C. Pol- 
manlier); The School Counselor. Orientation to the Job of Counselor, Inter- 
preting Guidance Programs to School Personnel, and A Strategy for Guidance 
(with Garry R. Walz), In addition. 1 have had opportunities to publish articles In 
some of the professional journals; to assist in developing films and a series of 
television programs; to consult v/Uh government agencies, and to speak at state 
conferences, institutes, and meetings of professional associations. 


The Development of Viable Guidance Programs 


Responding to statements and guesfions that counselors, teachers and ad- 
ininistrotors pose, Edwtird C. RoePer darifies his stand on a number of 
crucial issues today. 

Roeber notes fh<rt in order to more meaningful/y understand the school as 
a social system, we need to look at the social frtmsarf ions which occur among 
those engaged in (he cduccrriomd enterprise. A scries of observations regard- 
ing the school and its social system are offered to guide the readefs thinking- 
Most challenging for future directional trends in guidance and counseling is 
i xc scries of obserrations concerning the school counselor’s tasks arid func- 
tions irithin that social system. 

Several writers uithin this book have noted the difficulties of defining goals 
for the guidance pTogram. Roeber asks counselors to consider the establish- 
meat of goals in behavioral terms, rather than adopting such ill-defined goals 
as self-actualization. The outcomes ivoufd "possibly clarify" counselor role 
expectations. 
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Organized attempts to discover and meet the needs of each pupil have, 
at least partially, been associated with the development of adequate guidance 
and pupil personnel programs. Surve>ing out successes and failures givw me 
mixed feelings. It may be only natural to be more concerned with our failures 
than our successes. 1 have also periodically received reinforcement to ronsider 
failures during visits to schools in various states throughout the nabon. Re- 
pcatcdly, over the past tnopt)- years or more, 1 tave mcomtered tte saioe 
riueries and statements (tom counselors, teacliers, and admimstrators. Tire tot 
lowing questions represent the tenor of their concerns: 

I am responsible for counseUng 600 students. What am I supposed to do 

How'do’f Sef'stadS'ts when they ate in classes or other activities 

1 h”"Id*nts '“ttnnseLr hut nothing happens, mat gives7 

1, 1'eTasTutrLat these hinds ^fpfrbtt 

Ss'o^trmSnS^spH 

more favorable counselor-popi Jj^gar dilemmas without resolving 

of school personnel has apparently fa^ ^ unneces- 

them. If Uiere Is merit in 

sary early stagnation many guidance and pupil personnel 

mial is there about schools ‘*'|'‘£3„pn,e„t7 What strategics might reduce 
programs at primitive levels of dwlopraraK 

tendencies for programs to stagna a simple “1^'“™ 

In this paper it is my pu^ose d rifj.. in my thinhmg at 

the problems inherent m , jjjjooi personnel, 
leasts few alternatives available to senoo 

The School As a Social System 
the nature of the eurncnium, fte 
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the athletic team. In attempts to quantify or describe a school, we frequently 
neglect tlie social interactions and transactions among students, teachers, 
administrators, custodians, office clerics, cafeteria personnel, school board 
members, and bus drivers, as well as parents and other individuals in the 
community. If we could develop a deeper awareness of the intricacies of the 
school's social s}’stem, we would have a more meaningful understanding of a 
particular school than any quantitative rfaume could provide. We might not 
only better understand the school, but might also find ways in which to 
effect orderly, needed changes in a social system as complex as that of a 
school. 

Observations of schools, in addition to theories and studies supplied by 
several disciplines, proWde us with some inferences regarding the character- 
istics of schools’ social systems. I have made no attempt to rank or indicate 
the relative potency of these characterisb'es. 

Formal Plans 

Schools have always had formal arrangements for organization. The 
traditional line of organization for the school system runs from the public 
to the school board, superintendent of school, principals, teachers, and 
pupils. Other facets of the program, such as buses, food, and clerical and 
custodial services, have individual hierarchies or chains of command. Likevvise, 
various central office personnel, such as supervisors, consultants, directors, or 
assistant administrators, have unique organizational relationships to other 
school personnel. Counselors have perceived themselves as on the same level 
in the hierarchy as teachers, an opiiuon not always shared by other school 
personnel or by those who use the services of counselors. The relationships of 
most school personnel have thus been diagramed in some formal arrange- 
ment, one that has met at least wiflj tadt approval by school personnel and 
the public. 

Informal Arrangements 

Anyone who has worked in a school knows that many social interactions 
and transactions do not follow formal patterns of organization. Because of 
personal and professional arrangements, groups of teachers and other school 
personnel become forces for change or are resistant to change. These alliances 
may be visible to all school personnel or may “operate” rather subtly. In any 
case, these informal anangements influence dedsion-making processes and the 
ways derisions are implemented or "sabotaged." 

Some Further Observations Regarding Schools 
An examination of sev’cral sources suggests a number of meaningful infer- 
ences regarding social s)'stems. These inferences have some research behind 
them; houwer, there is a scardty of re^rch directly assodated with these 
inferences in particular and with guidance program development in general. 
At this time, therefore, they are not full-blown theories, but only inferences 
which have some meaning for me as I reflect upon our successes and failures 
in the development of guidance programs. 
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f-,1 P^fr^gaHve. Afan apparently defends his territory, both phj-si- 

and ps}cho3ogiMh m a manner similar to that of other ammals.^ Within 
the social system of the schoo . each member stakes out his own territory based 
on innumerable vanables such as tenure, professional preparation, and status 
n the profession and community. A teacher, for example, may resist having 
to shitt his classroom or to giw up duties that have become habitual and/or 
satistiiang. English teachers, for instance, rather than defending thdr indi- 
vidual territories, may band together and defend their collective tenitory 
apinst other teachers seeking a reduction in required English courses or 
changes in the English curriculum. Likewise, teachers in a particular school 
may collectively defend a common territory against the inroads of individuals 
whom they feel wtjuld destroy or dilute the educational program. (These ter- 
ritorial "rights," of course, can also be defended by various groups of lay 
people in addih'on to professionals in schools.) 

When a counselor is introduced into an existing educational program, he is 
faced with adjusting to or changing the territories of teachers, administrators, 
and other school personnel. Because of his preparation and experience, a 
counselor may eepect that he, also, has the right to personal territory. How- 
ever, he soon discovers tliat his tenitory, as he perceives it, is challenged by 
otlier members of the school staff. Some of these territorial disputes may be 
resolved quickly and painlessly through mutual respect and communication — 
others may persist and aeale resistance to the counselor and his \vot'k. Al- 
though this territorial jostling is characteristic when new personnel are intro- 
duced into a social system, a counselor is especially vulnerable to territorial 
misunderstandings because of his pervasive relationships with pupils, teachers, 
parents, administrators, and others in the school and community. 

Roles in a social system. The term "role" originated in the sodal sciences 
and has taken on many meanings (Bentley, 1965, and Sarbin, I95'1). This 
proliferation of meaning makes necessary some clarification before I use the 
term. Two facets of role seem to be appropriate for this discussion: I) role 
expectations, tlie patterns of social behavior expected of an individual who 
occupies a particular position or has status in a social sj stem (these expecta- 
tions may be his owm or those of others; and 2) role behaviors, the actual waj s 
in which an individual performs the obllgaHons and duties of his position 
in a social system. , . , , .. ,1 , 

In spite of weaknesses in research designs, there is undeniable evidence that 
the counselor’s role expectations (his own and those of others) are not ron- 
gruent. A particular counselor may feel that he has certain professional obliga- 
tions to perform, and these obligations ate not always in accord with the ex- 
pectations of teachCTS. administrators, parents, pupils, or m-en at tma other 
counselors. In addition, this particular counselor may have expc^tions re- 
garding the obligations or duties of his colleagues, the pupils, and the parents 
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which are not congruent with their personal or group expcctotions. iraesc 
occasions when expectations differ can become sources of conflict or, at leas , 

misunderstanding. . i 

Perhaps equally confusing is the question of whether an individual memut 
of a social system can or should effect cliange in the role expectations ass^ 
dated with his position. To what extent, for example, should a counselors 
role expectations be shaped by administrators, teachers, parents, and ^pusi 
Or should they be shaped by professional associations, institutions^ or higher 
education, or some other such authoritative source? Or is the shaping or role 
expectations a private matter for the counselor, one which requires him to 
convert other members of the social s>'stem to his personal set of role expecta- 
tions? These kinds of questions have not been resolved to the satisfaction ot 
all school personnel. Thus, the disparities among role expectations continue 
to hamper communication and encourage misunderstanding of the work of the 


counselor. 

Much of the preceding discussion regarding role expectations applies to 
role behaviors as well, except that the latter are not self-reported beliefs but 
tangible, demonstrated behaviors. In a sense, role behaviors are the “acid test 
of what members of a social system really value most. A counselor, for ex- 
ample, who says one thing and does something else because of pressures, 
ignorance, or expedienq* may foster and reinforce discontinuity among the 
role expectations of other members of the social system, and some members 
are likely to be unhappy about the counselor’s work. If another counselor's 
role behaviors adhere closely to his role expectations, but both are out of 
harmony wth the role expectations of other members of the social system, 
lie is working under equally discordant conditions. Fortunately, the social 
systems in most schools seldom reach extreme disharmony of role expectations. 


Social autonomy and change. The development of guidance and pupil 
personnel programs in the schools of America has paralleled the development 
of all other facets of educational programs. In general, local schools (sup- 
ported, of course, by state and federal funds) have historically determined the 
quantity and quality of educational opportunities for pupils. Although this 
local option for determining program development seems ineScient at times, 
there also seems to he little sentiment for granting more than limited policy- 
making powers to state and federal governments — and those that have been 
granted have, theoretically at least, been intended to encourage minimum 
educational opportunities for all pupils. Because of the primacy of local 
options, guidance and pupil personnel programs have shown considerable 
variabilit)'. Although this variability among local programs can never be en- 
tirely eliminated (nor would it be desirable to do so), it should reflect more 
the idiosyncratic nature of pupils’ needs than the qualit>’ of programs. Tliis 
means that each school must, in a sense, develop its own goals, processes, and 
evaluations. Tliis is equiN'alent to a “rediscovery of America” in each com- 
munity, and is slow, laborious, and petliaps even wasteful; but it is inherently 
a part of “the freedom to develop programs consonant with local desires.’ 
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To give way efEdently, and approach educational program de\'elopment on a 
nationwide basis, would endanger the very structure of our society. ^ 

The assumption that each scJiool and/ot school system must find its own 
destiny places considerable respondbility upon each counselor for ^dance 
program development. In a real sense, no one else can do the job for hiin. 
He becomes a student of ways to foster change and strategies to reduce r^ 
sistance to change. (Obviously, it would he idwl if each adimmstrator and 
teacher had the same perception of his role. But such expectations 
more rcnl!sl!c than the assumption that all counselors are '“‘’l, '? 

accept change as a part of their roles.) An examination o 
cates that schools have ahvays been victims of cultural hgs ^ 

are beginnin- to learn how change is studied and fostered m other 
h— Tea«r. A qnich examinahon of these ideas usually provides insights 

into our own problems. 

Since Lewin s work on soaal .. . i some relationship 

characteristics, such as autoaatic or Several studies have been de- 

to the development of eduattoiyil progra • npsearch is being done 
signed to explore the validity of t gjjout all it has shown, 

relating this Inpothesis to school 1 ^ 65 ). 

thus far, is the complexity of the problem ( ’ discover research which 

Departing Prouns that discuss the nature of a 

may have some significance for us. P ^ decisions about 

proposed change, lay plans for Sely to resist change 

change satisfactory to the Unclear, distorted by individual 

than are groups in which ® ts Although this research has not 

a school’s social system, he Confronted by the expectations of 

building an adequate guidance pn® ■ U,,. community, a 

pupils, parents, school “j^hicli he alone cannot consummate, 

counselor engages in a building tash iMncn 

PKOoiiA.MDix’aXJPxiiCTiK.xSocr.ii.SvOT.M 

Earlier I described briefly a 

school’s social system. “ the probabilities of sue^m 

of possible altemativcs 1"®ll,‘„5erariahlcs ivete 

:Est=nr;s»'»S"’” 
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elusions whicli seem as appropriate today as they were in 1940. In brief, 
Strang concluded that the development of successful guidance programs is 
dependent upon setting reasonable goals for the program, staff parbapahon 
in planning goals and strategies, providing professional leadership, and devel- 
oping programs related to conditions which influence local schools. 

Talang Strang’s conclusions, expanding them, and correcting for possible 
omissions, we might consider the subsequent variables as having high prob- 
abilities for successful program development. 

Wording with Role Expectations 

Of all the areas which may cause a counselor concern about bis place and 
behavior in a social system, planning guidance program development iMy be 
the most troublesome. Employed in a school to develop an adequate guidanc^ 
program, the counselor faces a sodal s>’stem with a specific atmosphere. Tlus 
atmosphere is created by the administrators, teachers, other school personnel, 
the communit)’, and other social institutions and forces. But, fundamentally, 
the most potent contributors to the atmosphere are the administrator, teachers, 
and oUicr pupil personnel workers. These school personnel may or may not 
share the counselor’s expectations about his personal obligations and duties. 
Tlicy may or may not see the counselor as a threat to their personal and pro- 
fessional territories. Tlicj- may expect — vvTongly, from the viewpoint of most 
counselors — that the counselor will pr<^pt some of their pleasanter one-t(v 
one relationships with pupils. The>- iruy regard the counselor as a quasi- 
administrator with a new approach to solving problems related to disdplinc, 
school attendance, or course enrollments. Obviously, there are an infinite 
number of vvav^ in which members of a social sy stem can differ in their per- 
ceptions of a counselor and his work. The essenb’al point is that, assuming the 
incongruities llrat almost inevitably occur among the various members of a 
social s>'stcm, a counselor cannot assume that other members of a social 
svstem welcome his presence, or Ural their expectations are congruent with his 
own regarding a counselor’s duties and obligations. 

Having recognized lljc perceptual differences which are almost certain to 
occur among members of a sodal svstem, a counselor next considers the ques- 
tion of what he can do about such a situation. At this point, we might con- 
sider three alternatives; 

1. ’Hie counselor might periodically sample role expectations among school 
personnel, pupils, and their parents. In a sense, he can determine his 
effect upon these expectations through the kinds of referrals made by 
teachers, administrators, or parents — and by the nature of pupils' re- 
quests for assistance. But he might also use more direct approaclies, 
suclj as interviews or questionnaires designed to solicit attitudes toward, 
or expectations concerning, the counselor’s role, duties, and obligations. 

2. It mav seem natural fox a counselor to avoid those individuals whose 
expectations differ most from his own, anticipating that some of their 
expectations will change in time. However, the counselor who can tol- 
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from Ms oii-n, ivho recogoizos and accepts 

(he temtoml nghU of teacliere and administration, and uliomn 

mamtam commumcalion wUi hostile or passive staff members, may find 
that constant mlcrachon increases the probability that the expecbtions 
0 all members of the social s>-slem will become increasingly congruent. 
And such interactions usually lead to changes and compromises in the 
Munselor s personal expectabons of his duties and obligations. 

3. In addiHon to tlie establishment and maintenance of communication 
mth as many members of the social system as possible, a counselor has 
an opportunity to change the role espectab'ons of others by his role 
behawors. His behas-iors within a social system are perceived as mani- 
festations of his perceptions of duties and obligations. To verbalize one 
set of behaviors and practice another set is not likely to bring the role 
expectations of other members of the social system closer to those of the 
counselor. 

Policy-Making in a Social System 

■At the time of his €n}pIo}-ment, a counselor is sometimes charged uith the 
responsibility of building a guidance program. This charge is quite misleading, 
in the sense that building anything involves decision-making responsibilities 
throughout the social system, because a change in one part affects all other 
parts of a system. A counselor may choose to spend bis time selling desirable 
polides to staff members and tlie administrator, in the hope that they will 
adopt them. Or, if the administrator is solely responsible for policy decisions, 
the counselor may spend his time convincing the principal of desirable policies. 
Neither of the two aforementioned approaches to making policy decisions 
utilizes the strengths of tfic social system. 

Tljere Is adequate research to indicate that policies developed and under- 
stood by members of a social system are likely to be accepted and put into 
practice (Zander, 1961). Tljis placement of policy decision-making in the 
Irands of representatives of the social system requires acceptance of several 
assumptions: 1 ) the principal must be wilUng to delegate policy-making to a 
representative group of staff member^ 2) tije counselor must accept tlie idea 
that representatives of tlie staff members are able to dei'elop guidance polides, 
and 3 ) staff members who serve on a gui^nce committee or coundl must be 
willing to partidpate in developing polides adapted to a particubr school 
or school system. These assumptions are consistent with the cooperative pro- 
cesses advocated by current administrative theory’. Furthermore, the counselor 
has an opportunity to serve as consultant to Uiepolicy-inaKng committee and to 
cart)' out policies tepresenting the mil of the social sjstem. If tii«e assumr 
tions were put into practice, a cotimelot would have to wott walli poIinM 
which are not entirely in heeping with his own preferences. In addition, the 
development of policies might taVe more time Jhaji in situations "te' Jf ” J 
is set by administrative edict. But, weighing aB the admntagcs 
tages, there seems to be a preponderance of rnad^ce '°f " pSl 

dmelopment of gtiidame policies within the ftameworl of the lolnl socul 
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system. If a successful program involves acceptance and participation hydl 
staff members, and not merely strong professional leadership by a counselor, 
there appears to be little choice but to involve as many members as possible in 
planning and understanding policies for the program. 


Goals, Practices, and Evaluations 

Whatever the process hy which guidance poliries and practices are dev'el* 
oped within a social sj'stem, there are three conditions necessary to dev'clop 
a guidance program adapted to the needs of a particular school and which is 
not a transplant or imitation of another program. 

Definition of goals. In a social system as complex as that of a school, 
and with a program as pervasive as guidance, the dev'elopmcnt of suitable 
program goals has been a difficult tasb. In some cases, goals have been rather 
abstract or ambiguous, applicable to education as a whole and not spcdficallj 
to the guidance program. In other cases, no one has bothered to de6ne goals 
and, instead, attention has been centered on practices. Goal definition is still 
one of our most critical problems in developing guidance programs, partum- 
larly defining goals to fit into a rationale that can be tolerated by the socfsl 
sjstem (Peten, 1963). 

It seems reasonable to expect that members of a social system may become 
confused about, and disenchanted with, a program that is not predicated upon 
a set of meaningful and tangible goals. And even when goals hav-e been estab- 
lished, if the members of the social s>stcm do not understand them, thej' serN’C 
very limited purposes. So the problem becomes one of establishing goals and 
communicating them to all parts of the social s>‘stcm. Again, the manner of 
determining goals may be the to successful communication of those goals. 
However, the binds of goals developed hy members of a social system may 
need considerable nurturance by a counselor and other Icaclas. 

Instead of such general goals as pupils’ self-realization or self-actualization, 
a policj-malang body representative of a social s\stem might consider behav- 
ioral goals that lend themselves to some form of assessment. Perhaps the work 
of Krumbollz cf ah (1966), with respect to bcliaWoral goals in counseling, 
may not appeal to all members of a social sv’stcm; nevertheless, the discipline 
of attempting to define specific outcomes in terms of pupil behavior would 
possibly ebrif)- role expectations of a counselor’s work. It might also create a 
different image of the counselor’s role than that of "doing all things for all 
people," an image which tends to irritate staff members who feel the program 
is euCToaching upon their personal arjd professional territories. 

Tl»c process of defining behavioral goals is an essential ingredient in tlic 
development of a guidanre prf^m. As such, each social svstem must prob- 
ably invest its time heavily, because it must not copy or imitate the goals 
derived bv’ members of another social sv’stcm. Xo adopt someone elsc’s goals 
would short-circuit the communicativ'c process. In a social sj’stem, tlic goals 
per se may not be as critical as the process of learning to communicate in the 
daivation of goals. 
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Relating practices to g^Is. Once reasonaWe behavioral goals for a 
guidance program are determined, the planning mechanism has the problem 
ot matching means and ends, practices and goals. Again, 1 stress the im- 
portance of involving representatives of the social system in decisions ivith 
respect to matching practices with goals. A pohcy-mahing body which repre- 
^nts tile social systein is able to plan practices acceptable to all members of 
that s>'stem. The guidance program can thus become a more integral part 
* 1 - 1 educational program. Furthermore, practices can be de\’eloped 
in light of the plans and purposes of the s'arious parts of the social system — 
certainly an effective means of reducing discrepancies among role expectations. 


Evafndtion of practices. If goals and practices ate carefully explored and 
synthesized, program evaluation can become a more meaningful process than 
it has been in the past. Direct participation by the policj’-mahing body of a 
social system is as essential for planning evaluative procedures as for deter- 
mining goals and practices. Since guidance practices involve all parts of a 
social system, any evaluation must be sanctioned by members or representa- 
tives of that sodal system. 

Sanctions depend upon a complete exploration of the purposes of e\-alu3live 
processes. If members of a sodal system perceive evaluation as essential to 
the development of services to pupils, and not as a personal threat to their 
territories and statuses, they xvill sanction, partidpale in, and use the results 
of evaluative processes. 


COKCLVSIOMS 

Although fl-e still must attach our problems of program development \nth- 
out the support of adequate research, \ve are beginning to ^lore ideas and 
assumptions that hold promise for improved practices. Certainly, approaching 
schools as social systems offers more hope for research and insightful practices 
than do traditional methods of guidance program de\’elopment. Personally, 
the “social system” approach strikes me as important if for no other rason 
than that it refocuses the counselor's attention upon the significance of inter- 
personal relationships and away from the mechanics of guidance program 
development. 
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Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


Autobiography 


I have suggested in my book on case studies that v/hen data about a person 
are being compiled they should be separated Into census and personal classifi- 
cations. By census data I mean those Items v/hich are presented for identifica- 
tion purposes only and which do not permit Interpretations of the behavior of 
an individual. Thus the census fact that 1 v/as bom In Scotland does not allov/ 
the reader to infer that I am either close or canny. Presentation of personal data, 
on the other hand, does permit one to make some guarded interpretations of a 
person’s usual behavior and significant dswations from it Some selected census 
and personal data about the vniter are presented belov/. The census data Is 
verifiable, but the reader's interprelalions of the persona! data v/i)l be so colored 
by his ovm experiences that the variability Is likely to be signlficant. 

Ceksus Data 

Education 

A.B.. University of Alberta. Canada. 1930. and Master's and Doctor’s degrees 
from Harvard University, 1932 and 1934. 

Experience 

Teacher and principal in public schools. 

Research Associate and Lechrrer, Harvard University and V/eliesfey Coilege. 
Summer teaching at Universities ot Southern California. Colorado, Hav/air. 
Professor, Unlversih/ of V/Iscons5n, 1M9 to present 

Research 

Research Assistant to Eight Year Study of Progressive Education Association. 
Consultant to many public school, college, and organization research projects. 
Associate Director, Harvard Psycho-Educational Clinic. 
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Air Corps selection of flight personnel. 

Director of Wisconsin Counseling Study. , , . 

Director of Research and Guidance Laboratory for Superior Students, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin (1957-1968). 


Publications 

Twelve books, some 60 articles, several reviews, and many research reports. 
MosI of Ihe books and articles are reports of research. 

(Edllor's note: Dr. Rothney has received the lollowing awards and distinotib"s: 
Outstanding research award. American Personnel and Guidance Association. 

HoSr oTdfploma in from the American Board of Pro- 

fessional Examiners in Psychology. 

Fellow. American Psychological Association.) 
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the elaborate claims of members of our profession for the efficacy of counseling 
and guidance. I still get disturbed about the extent to which our profession has 
been influenced by persons who just never get around to evaluating the 
of their ideas and proposals on the lives of persons over extended, or even short, 
periods of time. .t, / j 

This lack of critical appraisal of our efforts Is probably responsible for the tao- 
dism (excessive use of faulty instruments for testing performances and Inven- 
torying preferences, client-centered therapy, behavior counseling. T-groups, 
overemphasis on taping, and now elementary school guidance) which 1 have so 
often decried. Lacking evidence of the effectiveness of these procedures In 
helping persons, and apparently unconcerned about getting It, we tend to hop 
from one fad to another and never seem to decide Just what it Is that counseling 
and guidance are supposed to do. I gel some consolation from the fact that ail 
of them, after their period of ascendancy has passed, teave a little residue and. 
perhaps, make us a little more useful. 

I have never liked holding office. Others seem to like to do so, and I'm sure 
that they can do a better job of it than I can. For this reason I have avoided 
offers to be a candidate for office since 1 was president of the Wisconsin Psycho- 
logical Association some two decades past. 

Four years of my life were spent in the armed forces as an aviation psycholo- 
gist, education officer, and civil affairs officer. I became awfully bored with ob- 
taining aviation cadet test scores, ^d counting the coconut trees in the South 
Pacific and the number of weapons destroyed in Japan, but it was a broadening 
experience. In counseling youth In these troubled times it seems particularly 
valuable. 

I like to teach. Over the years I have taught, largely by the discussion method, 
sections of a course in child development. The responses of students preparing 
tor teaching suggest that they do develop some concern for individuals. After 
giving thousands of lectures to all kinds of groups. Including guidance groups in 
nearly every state. I doubt the effectiveness of the lecture method. 1 am trying 
hard to get rid of it as a procedure in the education of counselors. 

It seems to me that if anyone is to be effective In this field he must learn to 
laugh and live and leave his work at the office. Somewhere along the way 1 
learned to work out a balance of work and play so that the latter does not inter- 
fere with the former. My concerns with such innovations as the first large-scale 
longitudinal studies of human development, first long-time evaluation studies of 
performances of counseled and uncounseled students, first casebooks of non- 
problem cases, and the development of the first research and guidance labora- 
tory for superior students have seldom (if ever) caused me to miss a putt, or an 
Invitation to partake of the best known Scottish export. 


Critical ComTnents on Counseling Circumstancss 

In ftis article, John Rothney focuses primarily upon counseling with adoles- 
cents in the educational setting. He writes that counseling is a vital aspect of 
education end that, when effective, it fulfills some student needs not met in 
other flctmfics. 
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Rolhn^ mes the teem aiplm ooiinseling, which it "desigmi to exOrm 
the cojmetion thcl coooselmg is a proces, m which the roonsclor edeptt hi, 
prj^dares ta the p^,culm person with whom he is working, end men mehe, 
ediustment, et various limes niRm counseiing irilR the seme person." He 
giYM several further ofesemrtwns on fits concept of adaptive counseling 
1 he evaluation of guidance outcomes is described as an obligation of court- 
sdoTS which has received insufficient atlcnlion. Rothney feels that evaluation 
should be concerned not only with individual needs but also with the er- 
uctations of society. Counselors have some obligations to society and cannot 
discard this resporrsibility because they are counselors. 


In Tins ESSAY the uTiter is concerned with counseling and its related activities 
in educational settings, and parh'cularly with the counseling of adolescents.* 
^Vhether any of the comments are applicable in private practice, rehabilitation 
clinics, emplojincnl offices, and geriatric or other centers is not a matter of 
concern to the wTiter at this moment. Woilcers in such situarions may find 
the discussion of some interest, since some principles are common to all 
counseling situations, but the exigencies of institutional tasks make for so 
many different demands on counselor activity that e^’en the principles seem 
to undergo considerable modification, fn any event the reader should be 
very much aware that tlie emphasis here is on counseling adolescents in 
schools. 


CouNSEUNC iNf Eoucahokai. Settings 

Counseling in educational settings is not a salvage and repair operation. 
The distinction between the developmental and rem^ial approaches in coun- 
seling is a distinction with a real difference. Tlie school counselor does not 
withhold his services until a student is in academic difficult}', has an adiust- 
ment problem, or is neat the transition stage of graduation, dropout, or trans- 
fer, Nor does he always wait until the student seeks him out before counseling 
is initiated. He considers counseling as part of the total school offering and. 
in seeing that all maj’ particifralc in it,* be perceives his work as more closely 
allied to that of the curriculum specialist than to the school or clinical ps)’- 
chologist, who, while professing arncem about development, is more likely to 
work at diagnosis and remediation. ... 

Counseling is an essential and distinct pliase of the educational program 
because it meets a need that has not yet been named and has ner’cr been given 
enough consideration. In presenting it here xve shall eschew the common pra^ 
tice of giving it a high-sounding title. The chnstemng of the need mil be 

meets fte need being considered, many »riJJ snx it. 
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left to others but, in essence, it means tliat in the complicated business of com- 
ing of age in America there comes a time (or times) when a student wants to 
sit down with a special adult and talk about himself.® I ha\’c observ'ed this 
need as I have worked indisiduallj' with many hundreds of students over trie 
past thirt}' years, and it seems to me that it is as important as, say, the need 
to belong or any of the other needs which arc discussed so frequently in the 
giudance literature. This need goes far be>ond the need for attention, al- 
though it is related to it. It implies the need for indhidual attention by a 
special adult, rsath the intent of learning more about oneself and one’s place 
in current and future ennronments. 

School and societ}' pro^^de for the need to belong in the family and tlie 
fratemit}’, the troop and the team, the ebss, the congregation, the choir and 
the clique, the games and the ^ng, but nowhere, except in counseling, is 
there specific prorision for the one-to^)ne "let's talk about me” experience that 
all students seem to need. The need to belong, for example, has become well 
recognized brgely because socbl institutions have made obsnous, e\‘cn essen- 
tial, pro^^sion for it in the family and the ebssroom, but the need to talk 
about oneself, originating perhaps in the long period of infant and childhood 
dependerjc}’ on adults, has not been prenided for and has been almost com- 
plrtely overlooked. This neglect may be due in part to the fact that by the 
time persons have acquired the status to write guidance textbooks and treatises 
(and compile the endless books of readings) the>- seldom, if ever, ttwk indi- 
ridually nnth youth, and thus have no opportunit\’ to observe the importance 
of the need. 

Students may not be aw'are of this nod, and may c\en resent any suggestion 
that it exists Wause prm-isions for counseling have not been adequate, be- 
cause seeking out a counselor might suggest that they would appear to be too 
dependent on adults, and because indiridual attention has usually been re- 
sceved for problem students. Despite some verbalized rqections, it does seem 
that each youth nants to talk about himself uith someone who has well- 
defined qualifications and who may help him find his way in the forests of his 
own desires and the superimposed geography of social opportunifa'es, rewards — 
and roadblocks. He wants to talk with a wise friend (neither tescher, preacher, 
principal, nor parent, although he will certainly talk to them too) who may 
Iielp in the analysis of himself and who has at his command facts which 
might not otherwise be avnibble, scores on tests which he might not otherwise 
have had the chance to take, an assembly of marks and observations which no 
one else would have brought together or had time to study, and perhaps 
anm'crs (or suggestions as to how and where to get answers) to questions he 
might not have thought of asking for himself. Few students would, or could, 
state their need in the language used above, but those who have worlred indi- 
vidually with youtli will know that this need is as basic, and perhaps even 
more so, than many which have received greater attention in the literature of 

3 Of coune tLc time jome jtndenb tea* college man>- factors operate to inhibit the 
desrre to seek out cooaselors. They include $och mattas as feeling too CTOri-n-up to seeh 
assistance, and the reputations of counseling centers as last resort stations. 
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guidance.^ Meeting this need is the essence of the counseling task. If it is 
tvell met, it will mate the accomplishment of the goals of guidance possible. 

If it is not, tlie other actisities are likely to be futile. 
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the same person. Acceptance of this principle required rejection of any single 
learning or personalitj' theorj' as all-expbnalor)', the discarding of simple and 
single explanations of beliavior, and acceptance of the idea that an almost 
infinite number of factors hav-e been, and are still likely to be, related to a 
counselee’s beha\ior. As a result, it seemed that the use of techiriques for 
meeting the needs of counselees ranging from volubilit)' to silence in various 
amounts and at \arious times would be required. Such approaches as client- 
centered and behauoral counseling become subheadings under tlie general 
heading of adaptive counseling. 

The need for adaptive counseling seems to follow so obsaously and directly 
from the recognition of individual differences tlut one must wonder why mem- 
bers of the profession have spent so much time debating (and making bad 
jokes) about whether only one of scxeral methods is acceptable. Did anyone 
e%'er really belie\’e that there is only one way to counsel persons who come to 
us from such ^’aried backgrounds? If anyone did, it must have been because 
he failed to differentiate between the language of sentimentality* employed in 
advertising and the words of inquirers and unbiased reporters. It is just as 
absurd to suggest that all counselors use the same procedures for all counselees 
as it would be to imply that all teachers should use the same method in the 
classroom, or that all physicians employ identical clinical procedures for ail 
patients. But the promotion of single methods goes on apace. The pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow maintains its singular attraction. 

Adaptive counseling is not a method, nor is it just a compibtion of tech- 
niques from which the counselor can draw to fit the circumstances.* The 
counselor cannot simply Icam a number of techniques, acquire some judgment 
as to when to use them, and employ them in a series. ^Iher, the adaptive 
counselor’s behavior may be su^est^ by such verbs, among others, as discuss, 
listen, suggest, interpret, inform, refer, compliment, disagree, reiterate, adnse, 
and challenge. Even the listing of such verbs may be deceptive, howe\*er, 
since it su^ests mutually exclusive actions that must necessarily follow in 
certain sequences and be initiated by the counselor according to some precon- 
ceived pbn that a particubr theory* requires. The adaptive counselor, knowing 
that an individual counselee is extremely complex and that his behauor may 
change e\'en during one interw'ew, recognizes that he cannot employ a single 
system and adjusts as the situation requires. Just as a good teacher senses from 
the behavior of his students that the time has come to change from lecturing 
to discussion, or from the use of audiovisual equipment to independent 
study or reports bj* students, the counselor perceis-es that he may help most 
by adjusting his actirities to what seem to be the needs of the counselee. And 
just as a teacher may sense that it is non* time for him to direct the ebss 


• ^is ».Titer lately been amnsed, bat pre^-iomly been annoyed, \^ben ie%'i«iers of 

hts resesrebes {Guidance of Amaicm Youth. Han-ard Unhersih- Press 1950 and 
Gmdai^e Practices ^ Results, Harper & Bros, 1958) anaplain that the method of 
counselmg was not described. Tb» bind of oitique continues (and I ■mil expect it in 
reviews of my nat report on lonptndinal research) despite the fact that it has ahrsys 
been pointed out that flic procedure was one of adapting to the indhridnal, and regardless 
of the fact that case reports and flmmbnail sietches of the persons for whom the adapta- 
tions were made were always presented. 
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justification for action, since they are often fll-infonned, biased, and confused 
by the generation gap. Sanction for counselors’ actions cannot be found in the 
inadequate follow-up research, or in oliier lands of research done in this field. 
Counselors’ personal philosophies cannot provide sanction, since acceptance of 
this basis for action opens the vray for anyone to grind his own ax, or promote 
(consciously or unconsciously) his own views and values. Contemporary or 
e^'en anticipated social needs such as manpower shortages^ cannot provide 
sanctions for counselors’ actions since they may be highly inaccurate, may 
stimulate recruiting, or may generally encourage molding the counselee to fit 
a preconceived pattern. 

The Counsexee’s Need por Attention 

Laddng sanctions in a student's statements, parents’ desires, research, per- 
sonal philosoph)’, and the current or probable future needs of society, the 
counselor must find a sanction for his activity which, as indicated above, ^vfll 
certainly bring about change in his counselees. It is suggested that he will 
find his sanctions specifically in the special need of the person for individual 
attention, and generally in the objectives of the institution in which he is 
cmploj-ed.® The counselor is a helper in an educational institution, not an 
institution in himself. His sanction comes from being a member of a staff 
whose ultimate objectives he can accept (perhaps after he has helped in their 
fonnulation or revision) and work toward cooperatively. He should not accept 
a position in a school if he cannot do so. If, by error, he finds himself in such 
circumstances, he is obligated to encourage reconsideration of the objectives, 
and if that is not done, or if the resulting revision is unacceptable, he should 
withdraw. The ultimate goals of guidance, however, seem not to differ sig' 
nificantly from those of most educational institutions, even though the coun- 
selor's intermediate steps toward them may seem, at times, to be at odds with 
what other staff memben are doing. School counselors are helping educators 
who strive to meet the needs of students. In doing so, they have the very 
special opportunit)* to meet the “need to talk things over” that was described 
above. 


Evaluation op Counseling 

Guidance workers have not been noted for extreme modesty about their 
accomplishments during the past sixtv- years, despite the fact that they have 


’ Despite repeated assertions that guidance is not determined by nianpcwcr needs, guid- 
ance R-orkers have eagerly accepted support from the NDEA which was desigaed 
pTinurily to serve such needs. 

• In reporting on his hwig-term foDow-op studies of counseled and non-counseled youth, 
tlas writCT has indicated tliat, "Intensive counseling of youth during their high school 
years and the close colbboratkm of counselors with members of Ute school staff do assist 
iMfaolly rn the acc^pjishment of tl.e obiertfves of the American secondary sdiool.” 
(Rothney. J.U . M. Ctadance Praeiica and Remits. New York: Harper & Brew, 1958). 
By reporting m tins rnanner lie was emphasizing the helping and cooptrativc role and 
the ewnmonahty of oltunate objectives. 
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failed to document tltem n’el) enough to jusKf>’ c%en mmirnal self-congratub- 
tion. Members of the profession, with few exceptions, do not state tlidr 
objectives in terms that permit evaluation, nor do thcj‘ follow tlirough by 
evaluating their work in terms of the stated objectives. Nor do most counselors 
seem to feel that es’aluation is necessary'. Tlie guidance mos’cment is an out- 
standing c-xample of one that has existed, and c\’en growii, on the basis of 
boldness and faith. One must wonder if any profession can continue to subsist 


on such a meager diet. 
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those brought about hy the complexity of persons, the multitude 
other than counseling which may influence human behavior, the diftculfaa 
of developing suitable instruments, the mobflitv' of persons in a free soaet}', 
inadequate self-reports, inaccurate reports of observers, and many others. 

All of these difficulties might be lessened, however, if members of the -pro- 
fession would accept evaluation as an essential part of the guidance task and 
get on with the job. And, since the counselor s role is one of a helper working 
towurd the objectives of the educational institution in which he works, he 
will recognize the need to stimulate all staff members to work cooperatively in 
the evaluation process. In doing so, he will find the opportunitj' to show that 
he is, indeed, a fellow worker striving toward common goals.** 

Evaluation will not be concerned solely with meeting the needs of indi- 
viduals in the narrow sense in which this expression is commonly used m 
guidance. Educational institutions do have obligations to serve the societv' 
which supports them. 1 1 is evident, for example, in flie fact that public educa- 
tion is the brgest indmtrv' in this country*, and in the increasing extent to 
which education is supported financially, that society wants its young people 
to get all the education from which thev' can profit. Encouraging youth to 
get that amount and kind of education is, then, a dutv- of a counselor in an 
education institution. 

Acceptance of this obligation does not, of course, mean that it may not Iw 
desirable for a particular student to drop out of training at the time he, his 
patents, oUicr members of the sdiool staff, and the counselor working together 
feel that it would be a desirable course of action. Evaluation in terms of drop- 
outs from educational institutions would not, then, consist merely of counting 
the persons who leave and ebiming success if the>- are few. It would require 
examirution of each person's performance in terms of the extent to which he 
had obtained all the formal (^ucalion tlral it appeared he could profit from 
at tliat h'me. And in the process of assessing outcomes in areas about which 
sodetv* is greatly concerned, the counselor vvill consider whether, in meeting 
3 connsclcc’s need to talk about himself, a need of sodetj- has also been 
met. 

Tliis dropout illustration has been presented only as an example of a need 
of sodetv- about which the counselor, as a staff member, must be concerned. 
He will also have to ponder liis position carefully with respect to such matters 
as national defense, consen-ation of talent, cultivation of beauty-, equity of 
opportunity, and any other matters tliat the soricty which employs him con- 
siders important. Counselors as well as counselecs will liavc to give due con- 
sideration to the environment in which they live. When the counseling robe 
is donned the dlizenslup role is not discarded. 
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The Gthdance Process 

*1 nientions the words couiwch’ng and guidance to lavinen, their 

thougits seem to turn toward testing, placement, and psychiatrj'. It appears 
that their conception of the counselor as primarily a tester has developed from 
overemphasis on objecKvcly scored instruments, which has produced the com- 
mon but mistaken belief that aptitude tests and personality and interest in- 
ventories ran indicate accurately the occupation or field of study in which a 
person is likely to be most successful. The overemphasis on placement seems 
to derive from the practice of h’miting the amount of individual attention 
given to a student until he is about to fiamfer from the status of student to 
that of employee. Tlie layman's concept of counseling as almost synonymous 
with psychiatry appears to be due to the current overemphasis on the “prob- 
lem" student, and to the rather naive statements of the pseudo-psychologists 
in our ranks who insist on trying to rebte psychological theory’, developed in 
the treatment of neurotic little old ladies or seriously disturbed adults, to 
helping youth find themseh’es in the process of grom’ng up in America. 
Neither the pseudo-psychologists nor the ubiquitous promoters of elaborate 
testing programs nor what I call the transition assisters convey^ accurately to 
the lay public what the counseling job is and how it can be accomplished. 
Until members of the counsefmg profession dedde what their speciality in a 
community of specialists is, and can convey' their decision meaningfully to the 
laymen who support their activ-ities, the future of the profession seems very 
bleak. 

For the past twenty years this writer has started the guidance process with 
several hundred youth with this problem of by misunderstanding very much 
in mind. He tells them that tliey are to participate in a series of activities 
in which they, their patents, and members of their school staff will tiy' to help 
them to Understand themselves better than they’ otherwise might, so that when 
tlie time comes (and it may' come at any time) to make important clioiccs, 
they may be better prepared to do so. And this statement is repeated fre- 
quently to their teachers and parents, ft should be notrf that the statement 
does imply cooperative efforts, and iliat it does not intimate that there will 
be complete self-understanding or llwt the decisions will always be good. Tlie 
students are told tliat the process may require testing and appraisal of their 
performances in several areas, and wTl certainly involve some counseling sc^ 
sions in which they can talk about any matter that is of concern to them; that 
there will be discussion with them of their usual performances and behavior 
any signitont deviations horn the usual; H»t Ihete nail Wy ^ some 
imparting and inlapteWngofinfonnation (done indmdnall)' so that, h) quM- 
fioLg, the eounsetor cun male sure that the mtormahon has ten leamri); 
that conferences mth parents and teadieis mil he held, that the 
will be carried on over a considerable penod of bmc. Thty "ue asmr^ ttat 
no information will be uithheld from to and ttal all he malcnris he 
counselor has will be open for their mspeebon. And finalh they are told tl , 
Scontetes wl ^counselor, thcy^l be giveo the opportunit;- to uorh 
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out the best answers — or the best bets— for themselves from all the assOT- 
bled facts and impressions. This approach seems to diminish the rnisundcT' 
standing of counselees and lajmen about the purposes and methods of the pro- 
fession, and it is recommended for trial b>* those who would counsel in schools 
and who would try to ebrih’ their roles to persons who have regarded them 
as s'ague, nebulous, and probably unproductive worlccrs. 

Afplication’ of Resi:arcii to the Indimdual 

Although space does not permit discussion of research in tliis field, corisider- 
ation must be given to a major difficulty which has limited its usefulness in the 
past and seems likely to continue to do so. The problem is the impossibility of 
apphing generaUzations about persons to the indmdual case. Research on a 
single person does not permit generalization, since one of the basic premises 
of those who study human beings is that each is unique. Research on groups 
may produce generalizations but the)' apply only in general, on the average, on 
tiie whole, and other things being equal (which thc>' ne\er are), and may not 
be applicable to a person within or outside tlie particular group. Studies on 
the prediction of academic perfonnance^ for example reached the 
nduseum, ad absurdum stage, but lhe>' have demonstrated that there is a bet- 
ter than chance rebdonship between scores on well-constructed paper-and- 
pencil achie\‘ement tests and schobsdc performance — on the whole. This 
finding may be of considerable s'alue to selection and admission officers but 
it does not help the counselor to determine whether his particubr counselee 
will reflect the general rebdonship or run counter to it, es'cn to the degree of 
complete te\‘ersal of it, or whether there is greater relationship for this person 
tlian \s-as indicated in the mass data. Two groups may differ significantly, but 
all members of the groups are not differenUated.^ 

\\nien one looks at the individual, all bws are modified, and until an 
Einstein in this field arrives to lead us out of this dilemma, research can offer 
little help for the activities described above. A counselee can be shown tliat be 
performs or behaves like other persons who have been successful in a career 
or educational situation, or in maldng social adjustments, but when he asks if 
he will perform in any particubr manner or at any specified lev’el the counselor 
will have to respond with the three words he must learn to use frequently — 
“I don’t know.” Even with the best research results available, no other words 
are justified. The difficulty of transbting experimental designs created to 
measure soil fertflit)’, the weight of pigs, or the effectiveness of manurial treat- 
ment of soils into a counseling framework has not yet been resolved. 

In Coxa.osioN 

As this esray draws to a close, the writer feels that he has been forced by 
space limitations to ^ve an indistinct and light touch to a subject which really 

r* It is most unfortunale^fliat statisticatis ba^'e chosen to use the word significant ni 
describing d iffnences. It is too often nifeiprcted as signifying a finding that is impoitant 
or tnomentoos. It may mean noihbg of the sort. A finding may be signifiant statisti- 
cally but quite unimportant and usually not momentous. 
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needs a Oiorough treatment with a hcavj' hand. He has painted a picture of 
a rather bleak past and uncertain future for counseling and guidance in our 
educational institutions because the paint he was required to use was com- 
posed of unrealistic and irradequately defined objectives, superficial t}' of 
thought about the compledty of the task to be done and almost complete 
omission of consideration of tire sanctions for it, excessive emphaas on pro- 
cesses with a resulting neglect of thought about current or future outcomes, 
researcli tliat fails to answer the most pertinent questions, and inadequate in- 
terpretations of tlie profession’s purposes and practices to those who support it 
Suggestions for impror’ement Jtave included the greater reo^ition of one 
basic need which counselors are in a uruque position to meet the employ- 
ment of adaptive counseling by persons who have well-defined qualifications 
for their work and who know thdr sanctions for it recognition of the coun- 
selor as a helper in an institution rather than an itjstitution himself, avoidance 
of applying to individuals genetaliations derived from groups, and collabora- 
tion with other educators in the definition of objectives tlvat permit evaluation 
of tlieir work in terms of the staled goals. 
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Autobiography 

\ believe 1 have a singular advantage over others who v/rite In these 
1 was born In a country where the phonemes are quite dilferent from those 
English. More than that, to the age of 10 1 spoke and read in Yiddish, a rich an 
plastic language which has borrov/ed liberally from the dominant language o 
the many countries where Jews have lived. Also it is interlaced v/ith thousands 
years of folk expression from tvrU, the language of the Book. There is a delicat 
point here. Because I was 10 and already possessed of language, my encounte 
with English forever (eft an edge of the nev/. The advantage is in being fr^e'* 
use the English word in unstereotyped ways, in all its differently toned possibiH* 
ties and meanings. For me there has nearly always been discovery in v/riling. 
and sometimes pleasure and delight. 

I v/as brought up on the streets of Manhattan, many times the hard v/ay, on the 
edge of street gangs and street fights; playing stlckball was integrated with the 
flow of autos up and dovm the street. I remember walking from the library, cross- 
ing New York's streets with eyes glued to a book. There were the usual youthfu 
discoveries, always nev/, always the same. For a city boy, paid chores are hard 
to come by before, say, age 14, but then I began to v/ork and have continued 
since, v/ith little respite. Sometimes 1 think that many careers must begin be- 
tween 14 and 18, in many different kinds of work. 

For many the social center in the Nev/ York beehive v/as, and 1 dare say still is. 
the community center. For some, as for me, it helped in selt-test and self-discov- 
ery. In the v/isdom of retrospect, 1 see ttiat a road runs straight from it to the 
school of education, the formalized imrsion of the community center. 

My first professional job v/as at a large high school in a tough neighborhood 
in Brooklyn. There I learned v/hat I was supposed to know, also the hard way- 
There 1 learned for the first time what I have learned repeatedly, that unless th®^® 
are safeguards the counselor does everything but counsel. 
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fsniHcam vw)rk is J.ke first Jove is supposed to be -it 
STf "*« ® three-year assign- 

fiAn ^ headquarters office of the guidance program at the Board of Educa- 
. and so translated a limited view to something less so. There folfowed in 
oraer; work in counseling and retraining with the National Refugee Service, an 
agency attempting to provide for European refugees a smoother transition to the 
American economy and American ways than might otherwise have been pos- 
siDie. a task in the War Relocation Authority, handling the conscience-ridden 
problem of the Japanese-Americans interned as a result of war hysteria; a spell 
In the Navy; and a post in the Veterans Administration program. This is a picture 
of a job-hopper who mended his ways. 

My advanced training foilowed a pattern pursued fay many In education; it was 
combined with work. There is a loss in such an arrangement Jt is too goal- 
directed. and one misses something essenfiaJ to learning, probably the ieeling 
part of learning, it leaves gaps that must be Elted, and there is e ciassic way of 
doing this, a hard but meaningful way. I refer to self-teaching — perhaps, after 
all, the only way of learning. Years later, for this reason and because I had to 
cope with the growing literature, it became necessary for me to rediscover ana- 
lytic thinking; it had to be worked at (n didactic and personal ways. But the 
world changes so that in time Ibis tremendous Influence in my life had to take 
up not the entire horizon but only a part of if. 

A person (earns constantfy. but in some settings and situations more than 
others. Mostly I have learned because I have had to learn. For eight years I was 
editor of the Personnel and Gvrdance Journal This is a rewarding but also hard 
way to fearn and for a relaxed fife cannot be particularly recommended. Ours fs 
a wordy discipline and many write. Including some whose liaisons with English 
are furtive and Ill-advised. For an editor this Involves understanding and. If he 
does not understand, knowing why he does not, because In this also there is an 
opportunity for great learning. There is learning loo in working materials through 
with contributors and in considering the evaluations of the gifted editorial board 
members who review each article submiiied. 

1 have learned from (he people f have been associated with In work. I suppose 
that, from impatience and driven by time, I have frequentiy jumped too quickiy or 
too hard on a technical issue, but I do daim credit lor listening and, as neces- 
sary, changing before a final decision is reached. 

And \ have learned from myself. In a paper of my own I have had to say that 
in trying to understand human behavior one (s one's own best text, and so ft has 
been for me. I have put it no! loo delicately and somewhat pretentiously that 
when I Itch with a problem f must scratch. In my case ) must scratch on paper. 

In the process of writing for peers, unless a person Is a fool, learning Is in- 
evitable; there is no escape from It. But no great credit is warranted h®'’2- 
ing can be a habit, quite rewarding, but still a habit, and curiosity flavored with 
the salt and pepper of skepticism can be a reasonably constant attitude. \^at I 
have learned has not been (n order to save the world, which wW be saved slov/ly. 
if at ail, but for myself. . ^ , 

Notes like these, written on Imriiation. describe a person from a Per- 
spective It Is only an Inlellecfuafistic description that is ottered and t..ereforo tt 
is warning. Ttia ImportanI parts, Ifie motives and amolions, f 
palling needs are not apparent. A proffro so deovad most bo l.sl. A Kroon h 
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better described In ter^s of his strong 

his irritations. Perhaps one clue to a man ,s .n >’'= ”%,,i.e, nr/ 
lachmenl and debts to many people, but to four wPi"™ hoorbeen vre'l 

daughters, and my grandchild. Each has gnmn 'hve P'rf has tope 
rapid, because these things multiply on ^ Jent, comic. 

Currently my greatest debt is to a 15-roonth-otd female, mde^nde 
as like as not to give you the elbow if offered assistance whi - ' 

telling in the delight she offers. Ntrw and again there is wisdom in 
Grandparents and grandchildren are made lor each other ^ 

1 am in no way abusing a privilege in talking of her. Tho P°'P' , „ -,(5^ 

learned very much from her. She is herself, sturdy and, vnthin 
self-reliant Her business is being a gro-mng, discovering, 'oarning ^ ^ 

she does this despite the distractions of adults and the fm^rations th^ 

V/hen she v/as a young infant I observed closely ho'w she imitate a • 
total body movements, the v/aving of arms and legs, the 
mouth, and finally the approximaUon of I have heard l^r first wo ^ P 
ticed and learned. She models v/isdom: alt v/e!l babies do. They are a 
tialist. V/hen she is tired she sleeps and v/hen she is hungry she cats. 

olherv/ise. , . , Therp are 

How fortunate to have had a second chance to observe this miracle. • ne 
fev/ such given us. U is a fact that each infant is an incredible miracle, u 
second chance because with nry o%-/n children I v/as too harried, too ^ 
achievement-oriented. For hov/ very many fn this siluallon, a second cnan 


redresses and heals. 

Because another v/ay to learn Is to teach, and because for me there is m 
pleasure in this kind of communication. ! have taught tor many years anP 
presently Visiting Professor at the College of Education of the University 
Maryland. Irrvitations to consult or lecture at various Institutions and agshct 
offer similar rewards. Teaching also provides stimulation, the opportunity to P’^ 
sue a problem and, now and again, to arrive at something useful. 

At the Veterans Administration, my title is Chairman. Vocational RehabilitaW' 
Board, the Compensation, Pension and Education Service, Department of Ve 
erans Benefits. The Vocational Rehabilitation Board is a staff group v/hich v.Tits 
policy and provides technical direction tor the VA's program of counseling 
rehabilitation In the VA regional offices and the VA counseling centers. 

Three programs are in operation under as many sets of laws: vocational re- 
habilitation for veterans v/ho have service-connected disabilities; educational an^. 
vocational counseling for orphans and survivors of veterans eligible for edu^' 
tional benefits under specified conditions, and counseling also for Gl's apply'^^ 
for educational benefits v/ho ask for help in deciding on educational and voca- 
tional goals. 

One’s v.'ork setting can be important in a number of v/ays, and if meaning^ 
communication is to be estabfished 1 had best say v/hat my v/ork with the Ve*- 
erans Administration has meant to me. 

This is a federal program v/ilh details of operation decentralized to regio^f' 
offices but v/ith direction of policy, qualification of staff, and basic doctrine m 
counseling and rehabilitation centrally promulgated and controlled. The lesst 
such a setting otters is v/ide scope. If a person can cause ripples, they v/ilJ travel 
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far. 1 am unendingly grateful for Uie opportunity to contribute In so productive a 
way. It should not take training In vocational or counseling psychology to know 
that all jobs have their limitations, and that all are in some way circumscribed. 
There Is only relative independence. Even in forward-looking programs well sup- 
ported by administration there are limItaUons Inherent in the basic charter. In 
funding, in the beliefs and convictions of administrators, in human frauty. in ine 
number of hours in a day. in lack of sophistication, and perhap in sophistication 
too far ahead of practicability. I begin to sound (ike the preacher in Ecclesiastes. 
How to write of what lies ahead? 


Counseling: A Limited Solution for a W arid of Problems 

Joseph Saml.r’s tkougU-premimg article is moH 

piopte rnlh probtims. lu. a Kmilei service. Tiie *'f- 

Ctmrmlmg. to S^Ur. “ “ j' „yi,c„mmU in M 

ferences in human beings, and the ® . jy ihess. 

thgy tiro. occcM mony semL, bji on difimnt 

Somicr fccU thot ifrrc “““f e of problmr confront- 


The words and the ideas “’'''.“"X -JlinElTa stage in progress, and what 
ephemetal. At any one point alt^gh what is written may 

iollorvs here should be w. Understood as an ircprcssion of 

seen, the essence of certitude “ “"„Vd to start with "it seems 

opinion only. Each paiagraph should be presum 

The Nature OF CooKSEUrtU 

It seems to me that we “mpliri'c^^^^^^ 

tl^SoS'i ts I 

need for the kind of help for help that 

not the demond for Snd it possible to call lor help. 

Demands for lielp come f made. ^ 

need for help may between the counselor and JJo 

A kind of contract has emeigrf .Sues 

contract is implicit, but ■« “"'"^J'S^all disciplines have specSable values 
the constantly substantiated 6ndm„ lira 
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at root In Biis instance tire commitments ate the counselor’s, and 
thes- ate the counselor’s not as an obi’ccthc obsets er of htrman betanor, mr 
as a ivell-instnicted member of the middle ebss. Cout^lmg thus b^mes 
middle-class phenomenon. This does not in itself rule rt out of feasibihts tor 
applitah’on to loss-er econorm'c sectors; decent housing and indoor plumbmg 
also are middle-class inventions. But in the behavioral diserplines, m the 
special situations in which a person invests himself for the future, more rs 
invoh-ed than h3^i^g a bedroom of one’ s omi- 


Assuitpnoss IK CoUKSELINC 

^\^lat are the implicit nnderbing assumptions in connseling? 

In the pre\-alent counseling philosophy, sve require an abilitj' to develi^ 
faith and trust in another human bang or, at the vci>' least, a readiness to do 
so. For the suspicious and hostile and the rvell-dcfended, this is a ver> dii- 
ficult requirement. 

The vehicle of counseling is the spoVen ViUtd. Since the spoken or written 
word is also the means of thinking, the way to identrK* and order espoien^ 
and to iiiaV« stratc^es for planning and for change possibly the inevitab3i^ 
of the use of the language in counseling is understandable. 

But a verbal orientatioa b bj* no means a unh ersal phenomenon. Sotn^ 
but not aH, are comfortable in dealing with the problems of life throng 
s^Tubob. counselors manifest Ihb characteristic, and we ha\-e assumed, 
I think, that aH people share iL But it does not appear to be so. There are 
many who are quite uncomfortable with Ihb orientation, and th^' must be 
included in the legion that drop out of school quite early. The ward, so to 
speak, g^ts around. I belie^-e those who are suspicious of the word are auto- 
matically deflected from counseling. 

There are other key characteristics of counseling. If it b to be used, riien 
it foBows that there must be a belief fliat the process b nsefuL In 'vocational 
counseling, for csample, there must be a feeling that a range of choices is 
aiailable. Thb feeling is an aspect of an attitude towurd the future whidi. 
if not optimistic, b at least not pessimistic. It is as if the client said, “The 
few sears may not be easy bat IB come out OK.” But for the (hsadsantaged 
the problem lies in basing learned the hard naj* tire apparent fntflih' of ac- 
cepting pre^t sacrifice for future ^in. Future gain is not in tiieir experience. 

Another set of characteristics of counseling, as it b presently constituted 
imolves beliefs about how people change and the way in whidi chains b 
brought about- These beliefs are inculcated in counselor training, and in surh 
training were ft^ered and adopted. For many, thes- became enduring aitidss 
of faith. This b somewhat too mx-sterious and the mysters- should be dispelled. 

It is onh- repeatii^ history to note tiiat in %-ocatioiui counseling we bai'S 
come from a counseling riew of tiie indiridual as a bundle of traits and factop 
(many still hold on to this safety blariket) through the glooms of analytic 
teachings indhfdoal get^ph>’> to the h^hl>- persuasive, warm, and hearten- 
ing contributions of nondirective 
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Analytic and Rogerian philosophy presented a \^c^v of man as csscnUally 
neutral, passive, imprinted upon by his caily experience in life and by wltunl 
imperatives. He \vas conceived of as acted upon rather dian acting (Samlet, 
1962), and as suffering inationally from unwarranted guilt. So concci^, the 
most persuasive of our nati\-e philosophers offered a therapy to sui . Cton^ 
leading to the assumption of rcsponsibilit). fat ones “i, 

the TOim and accepting atmosphere of Uic srailcts office. Iliis rich soil 
LlT p™ ?de all tUc nutrients necessary for -'‘.S' 

Indeed, technical counselor training rtould liatdij ^ | 

narmth, acceptance, concern, and petliaps loie, leould P'?'™' 

Sy iTfallcua that the Rogerian nay of aorhng 

passive or weaV as he is pottni>-cd, that ^ 

sumption of responsibilitj-, and m “ . i,um 3 n being, the modes 

Second, in beeping Nvitli so ® . . .j^uction Although instances 

of help should ^ considerably 

arc not sj’stematically gathered ..2vs, People respond to drise 

is abundantly clear that Tensions cm be created and reriuirc- 

induction, as well as to may help, 

ments established; the ^ a ^per ( 1966) oliUcd 

Tliis point is discussed b) P,^ . Pronosed Rcconccplualialion. 
“Helping People to Rcbte to m . picsent-day counseling, and the 
Tlie middle<bss «sumpbo>« imp ^ in a nccil 

passive vicsv of man's ability or ^ rompefent to help all wi»l' 

to question whether counseling as conccncd i- 

^'^^ely u dcHnitii. ^ 

and its cplicil requirements ii-ould bnn^ ntli' 

treut on^ me other, an “^Luc other aspects the remlitiou 

Tlic organimtion of ^ 5 clor and client is to he pmotc the 

of nrivacn-. Tlic discussion betw^ coumc conditions, is he »» 

cli^Iit is not to be to Wloscd. For the period t*'® 

be obsen-ed. Preferably the " ^.'terforc, the telephone shouM Mt 

vieiT the time of the Mikos « “'S rf u,e counselor uants to tape the 
rinT and he should not ho if ^ ^ asf wX.'s “ of «u-s 

session, our conventious 'Tf 'p- A Obifaush'. pri«^'.“"'' “"SS; 

there arc many nap of mabug^ricl drtcmuucs the couditum 

ate rebted, and palups the need lot 

of the first , , „„ppe„,„qucstiou.-n.e.hihho]eths «^ 

The requirement rs, ho^^,^ ,o foster the closed se 

haratdous to arsue acamd 
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should not be locked but rather that must construct in SchacteVs and Dorothy 
Lee’s terms the open self as against the closed self. The cult of priv^tism has 
for the fences to be up and in good repair, for the self to be well guarded, ine 
opposite is urged. What are all the dreadful secrets anyway except evidence ot 
our humanity? Openness can be hewed to as a value to work toward, to say how 
one feels, to be spontaneous, and to identify what one is uneasy about. Of course, 
there are limits that ordinary sensitivity will supply. 

Even in counseling the dictum is open to question. Counselors who have 
worked in the Job Corps have some salutary points to make about the non- 
expectations of corpsmen for privacy in counseling. And, of course, expecta- 
tions strongly influence behavior. What in this sense is the antonym for 
privacy? In point of fact, the need for the sequestered self may be giving 
w’ay, as evidently it is in group methods. It is rueful to note that it is the 
beginning group leader who is tender about privacy, only to be confounded 
when one of the participants says readily that she is not applying to X college 
because she doesn’t feel she has the ability to do the work at that school. 
While privacy' in counseling is an arguable question, in regard to services 
wliich have been crowded in under tfie counseling umbrella but do not really 
belong there the problem seems at best an affectation. 

The development of these points is not intended as an attack on counseling. 
Counseling is, in fact, a good and necessary service, but its mission must be 
seen as limited. The different characteristics of human beings, the different 
emironments in which they move, and therefore their inevitably idiosyncratic 
interaction, call not for one service but for an array of services, of which 
counseling should be regarded as only one. 

AciiviTiEs m Counseling 

Wliat might such an array of services be? \Vhat activities would be identi- 
fied? Tlic foflowng is an initial formulation. It is an approximation, and if 
useful it should be refined and tested: 

Helping the indmdual to grow in self-understanding. 

Teaching decision-making in an educational and vocational context. 

Providing learning situations, as in role-playing the employment inter- 
view, to affect change in behavior. 

utilizing peer consensus, as in group methods, to affect behavior. 

Using situational icquiicmcnls, as in special restorative training, W 
affect behavior. 

Utilizing behavior modification procedures to bring about behavior 
cliange. 

If, instead of the single service, "counseling.” we think of a set of services 
based on different premises, and differing in cliaractcr and activity, a number 
of problems confronting us in counseling become attenuated and begin to 
dissipate. 
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The dicta of counseling require that flic client be motivated to seeh Mp. 
Indeed, motivation is one of the preconditions for successful work. But how 
are we to “motivate" the disciplinary client, the court case, the overtly 
hostile? Perhaps the answer lies in going to him and offering or making 
asTiilable limited spedEc service, or, dreadful word, manipulating hiin. 

Issues that have occupied us fruitlessly may be fruiUess berause they are 
applicable to some of these activities but have no pertinence to others Jor 
<Smple, ideas that arc appropriate for helprog Pf P>= P™ 
standing cannot he made to apply to belcvtor ^ 

of our strange hndings in counseling research ^ only the 

aetiviUes as if they were the same. A more “P'f Uhn 

same or similar proMems may give us more coherei^t 
Krumholtfs (1966) point. It may be 
subprofessional may turn out to be iio problem at all bemuse, 
aetivities, the funcUon of fte the 

Perhaps the sticKest of our fent and ^ ot 

assumption of counselor therefore, to enminc these 

rtt tave been developed in another 

listing of activities even at Hus ^ s^jt mUi, the acHviKes 

Tp^K^n^': forH'nru:u"rrurXHo„ of responsihihty and 

promulgation. Tlie acti^ty is *j,g therapist's own beliefs and 

ssdll norinsist on the f I^l’e on the goals to be achieved 
attitudes, he is on the [oce of P self-acceptance. The therapist, 

sueh as growth “ "■= f Td to 

moreover, is a even if transference is discounted, t 

identify ivith to model. Svior far example, for attention to 

worker sets standards by Mote than that, in cerfoin forms 

reality, honesty, and responsibilift f ijecomes a morAst, naot^ 

of aSlytic therapy now Xtarior^esrfhed by to oM- P”“ 

in quite a decisive way to poo jiv the present wnter {1960). 

is treated in greater detail m is placed on planning a^ on a 

In helping to learn scent by the worker in 

ratoSdVocess of elotlnal loa^”5 

following a Hooi''”"'™*.'.”® , sMke the value loading P“'“‘'!:S S Except 
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forces growing out of our rebtionship with other human beings arc used to 
bring pressure upon the individual to change. Tlie program set 
plajing, for example, is the counselor's. He assumes responsibility for deading 
on client needs and for the necessary learnings to help the individual change 
poor bchasior, as in rolc-plasing the cmploj-mcnt interviesv. Tlic s-alucs arc 
explicitly inherent there. It is necessary' to come to the employment 
clean-shaven, wearing a clean shirt and looking reasonably neat. It is better 
to conduct one’s self in a particubr way and to the extent possible to plan 
wliat one is to saj’. 

In group vocational counseling, the program is also specific, for example, 
explicating the need for and purpose of vocational counseling and cxplonng 
methods of self-examination. All such programs arc based on conceptions 
of w’hat is desirable; that is, the)* arc based on given S’alucs. 

The point is reiterated that these acthatics arc on a continuum, with strong 
increase in assumption of counselor responsibility and promulgation of s'alues 
as we approach the last of the actintics. This point b^mes startlingly clear 
in considering behavior modification. Tlic counselor assumes total rrsponsi- 
bility, and uses the strong forces of positive Tcinforccment to modify the 
client’s behanor in directions that be feels arc desirable and necessarj'. The 
question of promulgation of values — and of whose «lucs — ans^vcrs itself. 

Most of the acthities listed have to do with adjustment to work; therefore 
it seems appropriate in lca%ing this discussion to rebte work to the problem 
of achie\ing a measure of comfort in Ihing. The contributions of psj’cbolog'* 
to the understanding of work In the life of man arc decidedly limiteth 
Freud’s well-known response rebtivc to the mature personality {liehen and 
arheiten), is profound but does not explicate the nature of work or its 
possible contributions to maturity. Occupational psychology regularly con- 
tributes to the literature on satisfactions and dissatisfections in work but it is 
indeterminate. Not much progress seems to have been made since Frier’s 
(1931) on intrinsic and extrinsic satisbetions in work. The existential 
philosophers and those related to them see man as alienated from life by the 
assembly line but have little to offer by way of alleviation. It may be that 
technological change will provide a drastic remedy for alienation, a disease, 
to be sure, that may not exist. Now and again even informed commentators 
talk of man’s work as if it were unitary, and of the labor force as if it h^^ 
one set of needs and merits one set of answers. In this situation, what follow^ 
cannot be an ambitious treatment, but perhaps in one small comer of this 
large canvas an attempt can be made to irrake the figures more distinct, 
to brighten the colors. 

The voiced-unvoiced goal of counseling (authority has coupled the term 
with therapy and therebv- probably done us ah a disservice) has been at the 
very last to make the individual competent to work through his problems, 
to achieve comfort and even a measum of happiness. Of course, the experi- 
enced^ worker never promise anybody a rose garden, but he hopes for the 
client s successful addres to bis problems. The means for change, in the 
address to the difficultie of living, lie in the deep-feeling-experience in the 
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consulting room, and in the safe consideration of the problems faced by 
using the person’s inner resources. , ^ .u 

We have forgotten that it is only the pursuit of happi^ss that the 
Preamble to the Constitution guarantees, not its acliievcinent. Tlie eo^ntcc 
of the pursuit affirms the existence of problems; indeed Hus is a definibon 
of the condition of life. We need not pursue the impossible ^ 
as a general nay of living, but need to accept Me as full of proW™; 5 ’™ " 
delijit now and then, but also heartache and despair. But . must b^e raid 
with feeling that a life may be lived we out of f w we arc 

it is mote lihelv to be as a tesnlt of philosophical ou bob. So here are. 

plbm o°f hmrma:;pC”Lt' .10": b S^rprofessioual slang, an 

‘"wttprovides great opportunity aTto^nabe™ 

himself, to accept liimsell, to 'f imporLrrt it 

with lltetn, and to funcUon and ^ (tarapy. TIic lesson 

worts toward the same goals as do 1“™?' . ^ ^ ,|,e consulting room, 

of Ure interface is that people ctonge ™ ^ The issue has 

No discovery is (Samlet. 1966 ) 

been argued in some detail and 1 P 5„m„,atire is to distort, 

under the rubric "the hea mg eflecl of the ta 

hut Iheie is little help for this. “V' T*” ,,,, U example, in the ossump- 

the rites of passage, the turning pnmt 


tlie ntes or passage, r 

tion of responsibility and finings 00 one sown. 

of toh ''5 mfirmtequiiements^^^ 


Work is a means c- — ^ there arc nrm itt-iui.-.. 

situation, unless there is unusual P™'«P°";^'5 after day provides 

for “Si^fbStS^rh^rS'SS 

clinic. On the contmr)-, it is „ost are niHing 

that constitutes a road, mor ;t ,5 remarkab 

change and coming to terns this considerable resource, 

coumelin- programs have done so litl^nitn to 

TT^e main p^nt made in these pSf se^^■^c« rather than a single 

the possibilities of '^"''^.“'',1,0 array already proposed, 
may add an important service to me 

REFDiii.'.-cra 

, a, rarerrrnra lWb-» » ii™» dd/ratv-'- hew toih 

Ftyer, D. The MeasuTcmcnt of Inter 

Henry Holt, 1931. 
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Autobiography 

Currently professor In the Department of Counseling, Pupil Personnel, and 
Educational Psychology at Michigan State University, I teach a variety of courees, 
but particularly organization and administration, counseling, and theories of yo* 
catlonal development, v/ilh primary interest In this last area. I have served as the 
major advisor for over 30 doctoral students v/ho nov/ have their degrees. ^ 
addition I have been editor of the Personnel and Guidance Journal since 1953. 

1 v/as bom in Peever, South Dakota, and received the first few years of my 
education there. When we got to geography, I figured out where I was and left 
for California. The remainder of my pre-college education took place iri l-O® 
Angeles. My A.B. is from the University of California, Berkeley, v/ith a major m 
English and minors in sociology and philosophy. The M.S. Is from the University 
of Southern California v/ith a major in guidance, and the Ed.D. is also from the 
University of Southern California v/ith a major in guidance and counseling 
a minor in educational psychology. 

After a semester's work in a private school. I began teaching in the Los 
Angeles city schools. I v/as assigned to a junior high school on the v/rong side 
of the tracks v/ilh a student body largely made up of Mexican-Americans. I 
taught the core course, social studies-English. and journalism. At the end of the 
second year I became department chairman. After four years. I v/ent into the 
Navy tor an uneventful year in such exoUc locations as San Pedro and Toledo. 
When I relumed to the Los Angeles schools I v/orked as a counselor for five 
years in the Advisement Service- Tbe Advisement Service v/as a central counsel- 
ing agency v/hich v/orked v/ith veterans, under contract v/ith the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. and v/ith junior college and high school students v/hen they v/ere 
referred by their local schools. Although I had been taking courses tov/ard my 
master's degree, I learned most about the field of counseling and psychology 
through my v/ork experience. After five years as a counselor, I v/as promoted 
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to the job of supervisor of the Advisement Service. This was a second banana 

tell before stronger political forces , resigned and went to Michigan 

studies and English curriculum. A month ^rl /®s'gh , 

State University as an taught In 

school classes In psychology and ^i^„^sunimer sessions at the Uni- 

SS'„Vrv“e.,V, .he uelversl, e. .odda, aad 
the University ot Minnesota. rv,l„,i„a Rook.” which 1= mimeo- 

™! S'thTcSr development 

anc9 as a concept, most Tt^here I did not want to remain. 

go. but 1 was always pretty certain of ^ere dw n j ^ 

Teaohlrtgseemedtome apMSrWe 9oal. OTdlha^^ exhiblllonistie needs 

aesthetic Interests coupled with * .^at I was not really cch'dhohle 

which led me to the experience lor me. f“hhermore, 

with my peers. This «« ® “"K try for the next plaleau. My rrst 

the classroom soon palled English, end 1 began e masle 

thought was to gel Into a lunlor co lege eacni^ a ^,^53 a mesls, 

degrfe in English. Upon «mp e "9 ^” shifted to the. area. 

I found I was mote and „ay related to ' S 

I would think that counseling Is jnro^ ^ ^ InditlOTnt to « 

My curiosity is great, but unp after experience as a cou 

thfngs and most “"“."=“SsCle university work hece™ poss.ble^U ^ 

supervisor of counseling, th freedom which I „.QnonTy 

most attracted. In unlversiv wo^. strong needs for autonomy 


so good. 


CounselinsintheToldSocm.APrimer 


counselor. 
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Much counseling theory and counseling ncfmly 
and needs rclhcr (hen (he specific concern, of ' '"'‘S’" 

(his eoncept is the desire to male people good. Siepe feels t 
Is noi (0 Lie people good, but to rnake then: 7-’'- ^ 

they may not be good. The counselor musl not sell out to the soaa.ra g 

agency. 


Most people most of ttie time wlicn faced wth choices, ■ 

uncertainties talk over their situation \nlh others in the hope Uiat 
decisions %\ill be more satisfying for their having done so. Tliq' talk inos 
frequently to friends and family members. Tlicir purpose inay be to sewre 
information about alternatives or reassurance that a tentative dcasicm i 
good one, or perlups simply to experience tlie warmth and comtort 
comes from human interaction. Tlie person with choic^ to make wall a ^ 
have “talked over” his situation with himself, but discussion with ano 
person may bring a new understanding to him, particularly as he cmJ 'CS 
reactions from tlie listener. This intercourse is the stuff of which counseling 
is made. The “listener” is chosen on the basis of propinquity and persona 
qualities and does not usually have specialized knowledge of either the area 
of concern nor of the decision-making process. Tire “listener” is performing 
an act of counseling in the same sense Uiat a mother who bandago net 
child’s skinned knee is performing a medical act. Tins le\'cl of counseling is 
one of the powerful adhesives holding society' together. ^ ^ - 

Many people, when faced with choices, problems, or uncertainties, talk 
over their rituation with professionals who have specialized knowledge of the 
area of present concern. A man contempbting a divorce may talk with a 
lawyer; one with spiritual concerns, a minister. The lawyer and minister who 
supply information or advice to help the person make a decision are engaged 
in a form of counseling. But they are not professional counselors, for the 
counseling which they do is incidental to their major legal and ministenai 
functions. 

Finally, some people, sometimes, when faced with problems, choices, or 
uncertainties talk over their situation with professional people who are 
knowledgeable both in the content area of the problem — school, jobs, personal 
relations — and in the decision-making process itself. Again the motivation for 
such discussions is the belief that more satisfying and satisfactory decisions 
will accompany a systematic exploration of the facts and feelings related to 
the perceived concern. When people receive such specialized help, they are 
known as clients; those helping them are known as counselors. We are now 
ready for a definition. 

What Is Counseling? 


Counseling denotes a professional relationship between a counselor and 
a client which is designed to help the client understand and clarify his view 
of his life space so that he may make meaningful and inform^ choices 
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consonant n«h his essential nature and his paitieular eireumstanees in those 

areas where choiees arc available to him. for 

This deSnition tells us tkat 

tlie most likely ““'<1“'"“' ''l" 7°; eounselor-dient inter- 

that counseling is a '*‘"’"7 ti?L thinlc together by exchanging informa- 

action that learning talcs place. Tli^ of honesty and sensitivity, plan 

tion, feel together by together the steps to be 

together the possibilities to be ^lore , „ /jnj role behavior are 

taken. And the definition implies P7?“"„,yself as a ivorler and 

frequently central “d“o&taetory in my work? As a parent? As a 

how can I be more satisfied and talislaeto^^^ 

student? And so for all the r the role 

counseling- Am I properly east the actor and who 

requires compatible with my oini features? Ana 

the character? In short, who am 1? knowledge of process may 

We have seen that °‘,"”7of concern; process, the decision- 

be involved in ceunseliug; ~ntoe, ll« ara darifieation 

making actinty. This , (,e 5 „ seen as arising from lack of 

and emphasis, Tlie client s needs to knew or from per- 

experienee enabling him '' ' 'Sof reality. In the fita> 

Sptual distortion "“'“"8 ™i ?enM„ the second, it is largely 'rtelm"»- 
provision of facts may >>= „eeds-for information and for per 

Essr-r,.— “ “ T—t 

occasion counseling. „„fnnoinY as opposed to a \Vlien a very 

in interpersonal 

formity, and tlie afore , decision is to be ni ? pervasive and 

limited, specific, an cn p when a *"1 ^ 'process similar 

be helped by a P'?““ '7.,,, ,riih, the client imy ncM P 3 ,^ 

dynamic concern is to jitfers ta"" it is more apt to 

to psychotherapy. Brf ;„,j;^diial a"""?' ^ ebssroom-sized group; the 
£:rfouXne7r:^Vrsu*'mat^ as decision-making and 
counselor is apt to he an expe 
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self-exploration while the teacher is an expert on the instructional process 
and subject matter. And counseling differs from psychotherapy in that it aims 
at helping the normal client cope with the tasks set before him by his unique- 
ness and the societ}* in which he lives, while psychotherapy aims at helping 
the seriously disturbed patient regain or maintain contact wth reality and 
function more effectively and with less suffering. 

Counseling has been seen as a process concerned with goals, avenues, and 
predictors. Goals involve values and the deepest consideration of the human 
condition and the client’s uniqueness. What do I want to do for a IiWng? 
and. How do 1 want to live? are two levels of goal questions. Some clients 
bring such value concerns to the counselor in an effort to think through to 
answers that can command their belief and guide their action. A consideration 
of avenues deals with ways in which the goal can be reached. Most goals can 
be approached by more than one route, and tlie counselor helps the client 
answer the question, Wliich road shall I take? Tlie road of formal education 
or that of on-the-job training might botlr lead to a desired vocation. Finally, 
counseling deals with predictors which enable counselors to answer such 
questions as, How likely is it that 1 will be able to travel this avenue to my 
goal? These probability statements may be based on data such as test scores, 
school grades, and work history. Counseling then may help the client cope 
\vith such questions as: Where do I want to go? How am I going to get there? 
^Vhat is the likcliliood that I will find the road passable? 

Because of differences among clients, their problems, and their counselors, 
the techniques employed in counseling are not uniform. In fact, they’ are so 
disparate that a recent definition of coui«eling which now has some currency' 
says that "Counseling consists of whatever ethical activities a counselor 
undertakes in an effort to help the client engage in those types of behavior 
which will lead to a resolution of the client’s problem." 

Commonly, however, certain techniques tend to characterize the work of 
the counselor. Often he supplies specialized information about the problem 
being considered — for example, occupational information about the long- 
term outlook for a certain vocation, the training needed, and the average 
income. Information derived from tests which enable predictions of work 
success or satisfaction are frequently used and even more frequently associated 
by the public with the stereotype of counseling. Most professional counselors 
do make use of such tests but the carefully qualified predictions based on 
them are hedged by the fallibility of the instruments and the changing social 
and technological context in which the client lives. The client who says to 
the counselor, "I just want to take some tests to find out what I am best 
suited for,” is doomed to disappointment. There are no tests which by them- 
selves will answer this question with any comfortable degree of certainty’. 
Another counseling technique with a recently increased vogue is the sys- 
tematic verbal response of the counselor designed to shape the behavior of 
the client. In some ways this technique, which is particularly associated with 
those calling themselves behavioral counselors, is similar to the common 
sense reactions of parents and teachers whose praise of desired responses has 
been historically validated as a way of encouraging valued behavior. 
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school counselors, rehabilitation counselors, pastoral counselors, prison coun- 
selors, and employment counselors. _ „Mtlv. 

The extent and nature of the education of counselors TO J • 
Although the specialized education of the professional counselor rvonW seern 
to be chiefly psychological, becanse it is focused on the j; 

adjustment of the individual and his problems of learning and ’ 

the educational experiences designed to prepare him for his 
given under the sponsorship of other disciplines such as soaolopy 'duTOUon 
and social work, all of which also contribute their learnings to the connsclo s 
education. Counselor education consists not just of didactic courseSr 
hTiicany includes sensitivih' training, supervised practice, and 
because successful counseling requires that the counselor have SKill as « 
as knowledge. The college counselor, often a counseling ps>-chologist wntn a 
doctorate, is probably the most rigorously trained of those doing counseling. 
(Although the psj'chiatrist and clinical psychologist may on occasion ^ 
from psj'chotherapy to counseling, their training is not primarily dengne o 
enable them to counsel.) Recently educated rehabilitation counselors, u 
social workers, will have a two-year master’s degree including carefully super- 
vised field work experience. School counselors are ty'pically educated »ri 
colleges of education to the master’s depec level with some work in ps>'cholog> 
and some supervised counseling experience, but until recently many of thein 
had less complete training. Employment counselors, as a ^oup, probably now 
have less formal counseling education than any other identifiable type o 


professional counselor. ^ , 

Because of the rapid expansion of counseling ser\ices, the difficulty or 
defining counseling, and the only quasi-professional status of the counselor, 
much — perhaps most — “professional” counseling is done by those with clearly 
inadequate preparation. Prison counselors, employment counselors, pastoral 
counselors and school counselors are particularly apt to have achie^'ed their 
status not as a result of their formal qualifications but as a consequence or 
self-nomination, a breakdowm of the law of supply and demand, situational 
emergencies, and rapid expansion of services. Some schools — few’cr, with the 
passing of time — have created counselors by the laying on of administrative 
hands; some agencies, by legisbtion. What has been the alternative? We do 
not know the appropriate ratio of clients to counselors although it has been 
surmised for the various institutions in which counselors w’ork. We do not 


know what constitutes adequate training although professional organizations 
have arrived at agreements representing the pooled judgments of experts. 
There are not enough properly qualified counselors to staff the positions 
available. (Not “enough” to meet the ratios of counselors to clients suggested 
by the professional in-group, not “properly qualified” according to their 
standards.) \Vhich is the better solution — to leave the positions vacant or to 
fill them with people whose education is less than adequate? 

Professional counselors work largely for those institutions charged by 
society with special responsibility for the adjustment and socialization of the 
individual. True, some counselors are in private practice or work for agencies 
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whose only function is to provide counseKng, hut more ota comsehug is 
an ancillary service of an institution with broader goals. The church, the 
prison, and the school have major tesponsibilities for soaaliration, mnor 
ones for helping individuals examine their lives, goals, and circumstances in 

“tec^useSthfmS^n^; position held by 
there has occasionally been insufBcient con^ lor 

understanding of his function, and somehmes a Mure to damn's ™ 
possibility of ranflict behvecn the goals of the counselor and Soals of the 
Ltitutimi emplojfng him. Socialiaing 

functions the ••housebreahng" fc liberation of client? 

in these institutions has as one of his pome lunctionsi 

from restrictions not functional “P*™™ r comseling. Tlie coun- 

paradox handled? Often by distorhng ® P T 

selor is seen by ‘•'sj.”**?*'™ T?'"' A. mjye people "good" but rather 
people "good." But ^'^.SlJ'.^^e'sensS that they^ssume responsibility for 

to mahe them real. Real m the _Mse J 

their actions, examine and act on tor iral . q^^^ 

and feeling and not by mhenbnce, , . "real” they may or may 

nothysurrenderbutbymutua 

not seem "good m the eyes of th jnduct the individual into the 

will he conservaBve as tor 3 ' -gnuade his employers that liis 

world that is. And the broader purposes of the ms itu- 

special services are ;"™',m'gi aSonomy are valuable in Ihnnsd^^^ 

tion and that self-direchon and 1 “’^“ J°lgime indisKnguistaWa from 
Or he may sell out his unique f”"*™ ....ijns in a school. He may 
the custodial staff in the P"”"J' Unique of behaiior control. Tell me 
sav, in effect, "Counseling can be a J jg ,hjni to do so. 
how you want ray clients to act and I vnll pera« gg^pglgnce. Then what 
^V^lO does counseling? EvdyhoJr ^"Sing in helping olliera ^ 

■i— 

services will help them accomplish thar 
the same as his. 

Wno Recaivis Coonsttmu? 

IS: 

"™sS%s « &e.ly person learning 

to a strange hut important adult. 
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to live without the structure imposed on Iris “ 1“'’ “i'' of 

coSg. By extension the strict udheients of the 
counseling believe that anyone at any time is coping rnth dcs <='°P , 

anraereforrmight proBt from counseling. However, the pronsron of »» 
seta is mL usually confined to culturally ‘^pected times o pc o^l 
definition. Personal definitions evolve from ‘ , Whoi 

answer the questions, What shall 1 study? What f ‘ ,“'”,d 
shall 1 marry? How shall I use my life? 'Plicsc questions to 
at choice ^ints, tor example, at entry or departure from jS 

at branches in the career line, and at the bmc of marriage. Tlies • 

sanetioned choosing activities arc by no means purely ccremoni 
bound. In a rapidly changing society, choosing and defining is “ J 

process. Education is a lifelong acUvity; careers require repeated “““P™” , 
choices Values do not stav in the banh but must be re-examined, rc-csaluatco. 


and re-invested. .... t 

Because the schools are one of the major social institutions for ina » 
the child into society, they have been especially active in the , 

counseling. Therefore, a person in school, any time from kindergarten tn & 
graduate school, is more apt to receive counseling than one who is , 
school, because the schools feel some rcsponsibilit>' for his decisioris a 
because the counseling services arc present and available — and thats u 5 


mountains get climbed. 

Some seek counseling and some have it thrust upon them. Ditterence 
between the voluntary and involuntarj' client arc not clear but hints nom 
several directions suggest that a s>'slematic selection process determines bo 
a person’s likelihood of receiving counseling and the t>pe of counseling 
wiW receive. _ . 

People in trouble are more likely than others to receive counseling. 
imprisoned, those \vith disturbed families, and the unemployed may fan 
themselves clients — willingly or not. The purpose of their counseling is o 
get them back on the tracK to make them once more invisible, or, more 
charitably, to habilitate or rehabilitate them, to use their trouble as a stimulus 
for reconsidering and then chanpng or reavowing their values. , 

Counseling in this framework has been labeled remedial and contrastea 
with the previously desaibed developmental counseling. Most present-d3\ 
counseling is probably remedial — for the child who is failing in school, the 
child who is troubling adults, the injured who must seek new work, the victiu^ 
of automation. 

Research on mental illness indicates that the middle-class person 'vith 
emotional problems is more likely to receive ps>chotherapy than his low^ef' 
class counterpart. Some very tentative findings regarding school counseling 
suggest that the middle-class youth is most apt to seek school guidance 
voluntarily to secure vocational information while the lower-class youth is 
most apt to find himself an involuntary client “counseled” about his mis* 
behavior in school. (It is possible that involuntary school counseling is the 
psychotherapy of the pootl) 
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Another determiner of the likelihood and nature of counseling may be 
career saliency. Career saliency — the commitment that a person has to his 
work and its ps)'chological importance to him— has been used to separate 
those whose work is ego-involving from those whose nork is soviet)' 
maintaining. Workers who are ego-involved in their vocations tend to be 
professionals in the higher socioeconomic levels, to invest much of 
selves in their job, to have a social life peopled by those m their professiOMl 
Sr.nS .0 mL \m, wck a deep expre^ion of their nature Workers wta 
have jobs that are necessary for the maintenance of soaety, hut are not eg 
involved in them, make sharper distinct, ons bcteecn 
their meaning and purpose less in their work than in their other actoM 

them because the)' foresee t lat tna ^ society'-maintaimng 

importance in determining their total > occupa- 

Jker may place tes valne on his l«s rmiarfmj 

tional choices available to 5n olanning a career, and conse- 

(because of that incident in Eden than in planning 

quently be less likely to seek coonschn£ , „ jjjouia „ot blind us to 

Egalitarianism and dernoccatic ’'“■n” . useful and more 

tire possibilil)' that “S^fian to the sodetymaintaining one. 

appropriate to the egjHnvolved than to the Utter, it is 

Work is more central and j „j„as, mote uork opportunibes 

more an ecptcssion of his Pf™™' ^ ^^^usc because he is less the prisoner 
are available to him, and he is f “ j,,cs help in deriding, is the 

of circumstmees. ^l„eJ ,voAer while placement, which 

treatment of choice for '1“ of choice tor the socie J- 
gives help in securing a lob, is the « arrogance, the 

maintaining worker. (Before *’“o' ® . TOCational counseling with low- 

reader should spend a ferv them to expect little in the 

ability clients from backgrounds tl ^ ^ j Counseling tends to 

way of satisfaction or seltexpression from then J und a major 

be done by people to whom wml « ” Sroith. Tticrefoie, the impor- 
dcteiminant of their identity to them because its 

tance of vocational i^thrircxistence and then lObs 

aL?tevi«nerf^nre”saM 
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people «ilHn the Occident «ho do 

adsfaction and sense of nghteousnKS. the future fewer 

their predictions of the effect of Then 

worhm will he needed to produce our goods and suppl> s 
our present attitudes toward wort may secni 3 '“being” 

tor a moral equivalent for work while moving from a doing t =, 

!Star?lone which values personal qnaliti^ more than 

Who is counseled? Some, who want help in selecting among ™ ^ 
good things in life, seek and secure counseling. Others, to 

“problems,” are sought out and givCT counseling as an aa“"P their 
the lament of the ego-involved middle^K ^re like us?" 

society-maintaining lower-class brothers, Why can t they be more 


WiUT Are Its Pxjrposes? 

What land of society provides professional conmeling for its 
One which oEers a rich s-arieti’ of opportunities, one which 
sum of informed individual decisions is wiser than a few centrally 
ones, one based on the premise that each person is potentially apao 
deciding what is best for him, one which thinhs that the conflict be 
social and indhidual goals is lessened when information is 
dedsion-maVers, one in which the mores permit ashing for help and msc^si & 
personal problems. Professional counseling, indigenous to the United » 
is accepted and expected here more than in other countries because 
United States most nearly meets the abo\'e requirements. _ 

However, as other countries dexelop more complex educational sj’ste 
requiring more choices on the part of students, they see the need for cou 
seling and he^n to provide it When a child is given or denied education o 
the basis of test resets, family status, or teacher judgment, counseling is 
needed because the decision is not ttie child’s or his parents’. But as otn 
countries keep students in school longer, they 6nd it necessary to 
more kinds of education to care for the varietj' of students. ThCT if 
decision regarding which kind of education the student will have is sna^ 
by the authorities irith the student or his parents, counseling becomes helpi^ 
and e%’en necessary for informed decision-making. Many countries movin? 
toward more free choices by their students do, in fact, move toward 
interest in and greater development of counseling. Increasingly comp* 
economies, more permeable class barriers, and shifting social forms an 
penonal values also characterize the aiuntries which make counseling 
avaflable. , , 

Why do countries of this land invest valuable personal and finan^ 
resources in professional rounsding? Because the>' believe that counseling 
will perform sodally important fnnedons needed by society. From the stand' 
point of sodety, the purposes of counseling include the meeting of three 
important social needs — the development of the potentialitv- of its drizens, 
the proper distribution of workers to meet manpower needs, and the contro* 
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of unranled and disturbing deviancy. These purposes arc not always c^- 
patible, and an uneasy truce exists among the advocates of each purpose, lire 
first two tend to be manifest; the Uiird, latent. 

Develop Potenlid , t l 

choose among them and y^Unfent such counseling may 

emphasis on the importance of and desires, 

result in the apparent tinrartmg o ^ ^ ^ Thoreau. Not every 

Not every act of ^ivil disobed-en^^ Gauguin, 

banker who abandons his family and ] successful, scholarly career 

Not every man ^^lO turris J^tenUalities runs risb 

is a Schweitzer. Counseling 5® , ...? ,^, 3 ^ not keep pace wth 

and demands sharing of the Wie different drummer. Let him 

his companions, pertops it rs *“ o' h' “"’y" A' " S''®’? c 

Step to the music that he bars, . .pconciled and s}’nthesized with 

levd, the purpose of personal l,„t when rndisrdnals do what 

societal purposes by the j, best for society. This 

is best for them the sum of m aPay Uie amoety engendered 

rcconciliaUon is not a'™!’”"® Mo W ahege, J to 

when a bright student elects not “ * Paja sodety and refuses to 

to work as an electrician, when a dratlagc ooj 
perform his military duty. 

Distribute Manpower ^ „,„„nwer needs finds much favor 

Counseling as an aid in meeting soac counselors 

among policy-makers. Do ™ med to enable ns to mteh up. 

Are wSor“f leaSl nmsjs. and "“M' ^“rare’”^' “"“VS 
applying tat admission ,b. desire for propa “"• 

''■=T^r“t;ttionsfrom<.n^ 
not always seen clearly lai « 
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life planning by the young. sotn 

(Alarm in the mid-1940’s that too many u-ere going into engmee g 
the prediction of an oversupply of engineers!) needs, are 

Value iudgments, which are the very substance of manpower new , 
ramly r^a&cit: Is America's greatest need for scientists 
yet another form of overldll? Or should our pnonte f"™''. Pf J^^ed to 
philosophers, or even psychologists? How niany housewives are needeu 
equal the social value of one woman advatising ™nag«7 wofters 

’(And, the most radical question of all, must the distnbution of worh® 
he forever determined by the manpower needs of our 
dream of a Utopia in which the manpower and 

interest, characteristics, and gemus of the people? Must a ' ^;„g 

forever he purely instrumental - simply a way of helping soaep- do somemi s 
which society wants to do, such as defend itself and control ib atizens 
furnishing them with the chrome-plated trappings of soaetal , 

it possible that a job should be eqitessivc — a way of permitting an '™'' 
to make a vocational declaration of his nature? What would he the 
quenccs of creating jobs to fit people, rather than starving, ca]OUng, 
bribing people to fit jobs?) bv 

The official American m>-th is that the sum of free vocational choi^ ) 
all dtizens \\'ill somehow magically equal the total job needs of soaety. 
course, this is not so and nobody really belie\'es it to be. Not as many men 
are needed \s*ant to be soldiers, or to work on assembly lines; not as ma ) 
women as are needed want to assemble television sets, or to ser\’e meals 
restaurants. Howes-er, the d)-namic taut balance between the dev'clopment 
potentiality — work that is most meaningful and expressive of the indiviQua 
and the meeting of communal needs — work that must be done to 
society — is at the core of the professional counseling process. The amalga ^ 
of indiddual and sodal goals constitutes present reality. The tyranny 
individual goals might be equated with anarchy: of social goals, with t>Tann) • 
Family and marital counseling are also frequently characterized by the 
sideration and reconciliation of individual desires with needs which - 
the group will. Counseling at all its IctcIs of sophistication seeks an accepta 
solution to the predicament of ci\Tlized man — in a strengthening of his eg 
at the expense of bwlcss id and societal superego. 


Control Deviarrey 

Counseling is used as a method of controlling undesirable dcviancy. Jh^ 
counseling for conformit)* to "reasonable” social standards is 
defended by staling tlut if the desiant is helped to understand his own ^ 
interest, he v.ill behave in accordance with the wishes of sodet)’. Mo’’® 
frequently, tins counseling purpose is denied, hidden, and disguised as coun 
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seling for manpower or personal development, nith no reragnition of its 
frankly controlling purpose. Because of continual value^nfts, intergenera- 
tional conflict acerbates both the j-oung and their elders. Then, the latter use 
every weapon arailable to socialize and tame the tronblcmahng jouUi. 
Comiseling is sometimes used as such a weapon. In some schools and college 
fte coSor regularly •■counsels" with the student who is a d.sophne pmh 
le^S pmette however, is considered a reactionary one m most schools 
and'tte mLsage to the counselor has haome more subHe No longer n the 
counselor told, ■'It's your ^ h S 0^10 40 

told, "Help this child reach his ”» misbehaving, 

persuade them to conform to society society which has forgone 

unreasonable expense of thwr ' ‘ ^ need for control 

birching for more eulighteuri Iwk teehToues. The prmdsion 

of its citizens, but now must rely on . . , jg^onsibilit)', freedom, and 

of counseling, with its to merit the 

uplift, is amdety-reducing for thus, that more painful and 

feeling that we have done our b“'“"' 

expensive remedies can be ....Un, is parHcularly evident in the 

Tire Phtdcty-reducing fimction of conn hn^ ,„a pn-cho- 

recent woilr ivitli the disadvantag^ It is c P 

legically, to provide the '^?S S,„sing. political and economic 

setog than it is to give him “ 'f""' 

powir. and dignity. O' ™“'f„^'Ji?i,t,me;i,nes enrioos and its moUves 
seling. hut society's sistcm of „ a goal of counseling the 

questonahle. One counse tor I?'' ti„cc of social in|uslice. mBu- 

client's “adiuslment,’ that is, his ^ j pg to arouse the client 

Sgless wori, and substandard 

to creative confrontation watl. ? ™ ,e^h„;q„c, and not apt to valAtc 

may he distmhing ,rJ7'fl";“i„ds of those who sponsor and pa) 

the woithwhileness of counseling in the m, a„i,„cv 

!3=.=S;iH3eH£i?™:Sj 

counseling m their in ^ thdr voles for Munse g 

mr S’fmethod^of A dialogue hetneen 

the persuading of those o 
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those who see counseling as an that it is 

counseled, but do thq- sceh as an outcome fo: the 

behavior, or the possibilitj- of programs such ^ ^emporar)- 

wTPtrhed of the earth — a violent turn avvay from the values ot co l" 
civilization? How many choices considerea in ““^clmg a 

Henry Ford’s "Any color they want so long as rt s blacl. ? ^ut 
society has a right to reasonable protection agauist dcnaniy. 71'® ^ , y 
becomes, "Should any weapon be used?" Is all fair m sociahzatio , 
counseling be reserved for other purposes? 

Summary 

The complcdt)- of our society, the many opportunities and 
by it, the intagenerational value gap, and the American belief m tn 
portance of the individual all argue for the necessity of counseling, wliiie 
unique to America, it is more developed here than in other countneSe 
Counseling in America occurs at many Icv'cls of expertise, from tliat ® 
fortuitously available confidante to the professional with specialized 
of the area of concern, to the professional counselor shilled in 
cess of life examination and decision-making. Its purpose is to help the cli^^ 
understand the realities of his situation, including the facts and 
exist, and to make reasonable and informed choices among the possibiuti 
open to him. Clients use it voluntarily to aid in coping with the tasla se 
before them by sodet)-, while sodet>’ may press it upon the individual who ^ 
seen as a sodal problem. A varietv’ of techniques and tools arc used, depenmn^ 
upon such factors as the level of professionalism of the counselor, the chen 
and his concern, and the institutional press generated by the counselo 
employer. , 

Sodet)’ supports counseling because of a belief in the importance ot u 
development of individual potentiality, the press of manpower allocation prob- 
lems, and the faith that counseling is an effective method of recondling p^' 
sonal and professional goals. Counseling is also used to control deviancj, 
although the le^timacy of this activity remains moot. , 

To enable counseling to be used effectively and appropriately, continue 
reassessment of its goals, its techniques, and its relationship to ofter activities 
is needed to guide sodet>’ in the wise allocation of resources to counsehngf 
and in the building of reasonable expectations of counseling and counselors- 
Without wise allocation and reasonable expectation, we assure the coun^' ® 
disappointment in cuunseling, the counselor of frustration, and the individu^ 
who needs counseling of inadequate social resources. 
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it Teachers College, was appointed as associate profes- 


268 

professor of education at Teachers College. appenn- „ 
sor in 1936, and served as fuil professor from 1940 to 19 . Student 

Up to 1940 much of my work was In the Department of Guidanc ® .yj„g 
Personnel Administration. My major responsibd.t.es been 

up the professional subject matter in 'Ws field m «hmh very lin ^ 
published when I began my work In the mid-1920 s. ^Tnselors. 

editor of the Journal of the National Assoc/alron ,^,he areas 

During these years 1 also had many other professional interests ™ ^ 

of rural education through my work in the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Y^om^ 
mental health; in health education through joint .ed'lo^'P to which 

Health and Growth series for grades one to nine; m child , ,930 

I contributed An Introduction to Child Study, first published by 
and now in the fourth edition, and The Adolescent Views Htmsetl: A Psycho gy 

of Adolescence. . .u » « n «n»<»n!!a! 1 

Because of my concern for helping young people reach their tun po ■ 
became interested In the gitted child and worked with Pauline 
Witty, Marjorie Craig, and others in the American Association 
One of the association’s publlcaftons. Guideposfs for the Education of the ' 
described v/ays In which administrators, teachers, parents, and the cni 
themselves can cooperate to overcome the social and psychological obst 
that often hamper the development of brilliant students. , 

Recognizing the close relationship betv/een guidance problems and 
reading, I have given special attention to the improvement of reading since is • 
In addition to my program in student personnel administration, I developed a 
directed the high school and college reading center at Teachers 5 

from 1960 to 1968, a similar center at the University of Arizona. Up to 
have been active in the International Reading Association as a member of 
board of directors, chairman of committees, and speaker of the national 
tions. My emphasis has been on the broad view of reading. Including both t 
development of reading abilities and personal development through reading. 

While at Teachers College, and following my retirement in 1960, 1 have enjoys 
participating in the summer reading conferences and in teaching courses at th 
University of Chicago, the University of Colorado. Syracuse University, the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, and other schools and colleges. In the summe 
of 1966 1 conducted an NDEA Institute in reading at the University of Arizona, an 
a USOE Experienced Teacher Fellowship Program during the academic years 


1967-68. 

In contrast with the large research subsidies now being granted to individuals 
and groups, the financial assistance I have received for research has been prac- 
tically nil. I have carried on my fev/ research studies and have written my revlev/s 
of the literature, books, and articles on my own initiative, on my own time, and at 
my own expense. The only special financial assistance that I have received was 
a small grant In 1940 from the research committee of Life and Time magazines. 
The resulting study. Explorations In Reading Patterns, v/as published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Although I have published a number of books, ^ha^ 
ters. and articles each year, I do not write quickly and easily but rather work 
hard and long on every book and article. 

Among the organizations v/i!h which I have been associated, I have found most 
stimulating my membership, and chairmanship in 1960. of the National Society 
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(or the Study of Education. As chairman or member of semral of the sodeb/ s 
annual yearLoks, I have felt a sense of EdSona 

books of high quality. As a long-standing member of the 
Research Association, I have served os chairman and as 
vntiimp «5 of th 0 Review ol Educational Research. It was a similar satisfaction to 
contribute to two of the yearbooks of Edneaf/on pmpared 1°^ 
lives of the University ol London and Teachers College, “mve Jy 

AS a fellow of the American ' Ith an™^^^^^ 

Health Association, and Her Ualest/s Ro^l societies I have been 

cl Sigma Xi, Kappa Delta PI, Pi Umbda mS dM 

helped to keep intormed on many ^ sl^je whose ancestor Daniel 

To my French background ^"Ltion d 

SrLrxrv\“n:Srn.a^^^^^^ 

;^o^“'^r^5™trrHorgr 

my tendency to translate theory InM Prap>'“' „ about ten years ol age 

Bom on April 3, 1895 and "P ‘"I “ 0 ^ a deep love of nature and 

In a then-rural section ol ®^“bo°^'Ibe ?esl of my Hie, while leaching at 
a permanent interest In rural life, although me tesj^o^ y^^^^^ 

Columbia University lor almost lorwyeare. “^a^anding lhat social aclivMes 

My work has always been so exKhng ^,owded out. My chief 

other than those directly related •» !"y ^ olclasses and other audiences, he 
satisfactions have been the i«Pf™^'"“bVSment of new Ideas, and the 
success and friendship "V 
"things ol beauty" that John Keats desenbes. 


CuidanceViewed Broadly 
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Guidance is a process of helping e\-ci>' mdmdud, InnDSess and 

to discover and develop his best potentialities for his personal happ 

social usefulness. 

GuiD.MicE As A Process 

Guidance is a process, not an end result. Learning how to 
is more important than the solution of a specific problem. If 
aware of the method he uses, he can generalize and apply it to otne 


situations. , ^ 

The end result, however, is not unimportant. The product ^ 

the process. By retrospection the indmdual can trace the steps that he 
the false starts that he made, the logical thinking that he 
information that he lacked. A satisfactor>- solution reinforces the individ 
confidence in the method by which he arrived at the solution. . 

Guidance is a learning process; it is governed by learning theory. hiKt 
all, learning takes place in a relation of trust, positive regard, and r^ect 
the individual. Carl Rogers (1962) puts relationship above technique as 
condition of effective counseling and ps>chotherapy. Sinccrit>', "an 
cmpathic understanding," positive regard, and "unconditionality of regard a 
all involved in a relationship between counselor and client that determines 
effectiveness of his work. The qualitj* of the relationship depends on the p 
sonality of the guide and especially on his insight into his own and his coun- 
selee’s motives and feelings. ^ , 

Second, learning is reinforced by approval and praise; the repetition ot an 
act is contingent upon the satisfaction associated with a previous expenenw- 
Any move in the right direction is rewarded; negative responses are, for the 
time being, ignored. Accordingly, the guidance worker "accentuates the pon 
tive.” For example, in an interview when a child who had been , 

about his being adopted said, "It doesn’t matter," the counselor responded, 
"You’re right; it really doesn’t matter. Your present parents love you ver) 
much." . , 

Third, and closely allied to idnforcement theorj', is the counselor's attitude 
of positive expectancj’. His expect a ncy should be realistic, the goal one tba 
the individual can reach with reasonable effort, neither so high that it caimo 
be achieved nor so low that its accomplishment brings little or no satisfaction. 
Recent experiments have shown that when teachers expect certain children 
to make exceptioiral progress, even if the expectation is not based on fact, 
these children actually achiev’C more than they otherwise would. In his 
ferences with teachers, the counselor therefore emphasizes the individuals 
strengths and assets; he presents deficits as something that can be corrected. 

Fourtli, the influence of the past and the future must be recognized. Time 
past, time present, and time future are all involved in the guidance process- 
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The guidance process is influenced sociologically as ivell as 
Guidance taVes place in a rapidly changing social 

nulls of a counselor's office or inside a school or college budding. Y^at 
pens outside affects the counselor’s role and the nature and content ot coun 
seling (Wrenn, 1962). 


Helpinc E\’ERy Indintduai. 

This second phase of the description of guidance emphasizes the dev'clop- 
mental rather than the remedial aspect of guidance. It assumes 
indmdual has unrealized potentialities that can be discovered and de%'eiop^* 
It is concerned more vdth potentialities than with problems. Guidance shou 
be a continuous process awilable for alL 
Our society' and our schools tend to be problem-oriented. Surv'cy'S or the 
functions of personnel workers have shown a preponderance of time spent on 
solring problems, rather than on creating conditions that would pre\'ent prob- 
lems. A sur\’e>’ in the 19'fO’s on three educational le\’els in New Yorh state 
showed that study problems and foflure in academic work, disciph'ne, and 
social problems occupied the largest part of the guidance worker’s time. 

■\^Tiether counselors should handle discipline problems has been a contra 
versial question. Those who would eliminate discipline from the counselors 
role argue that the administration of penalties destroys the rebtionships essen- 
tial to effective counseling, and that dealing with discipline problems usurps 
the couiuelor's time that should be spent in more constructive waj'S. Those 
who think that disdpline problems should come to the counselor’s attenboo 
view “discipline" in the original meaning of the word, as “treatment suita^ 
fora disdple or learner.” So considered, disdpline cases should be treated by 
the person w’ho understands the individual best and has a relationship 
him such as Carl Rogers describes. More authorities seem to be accepting the 
Utter point of %iew’. 

In order to reach ev’ery individual, the guidance worker has introduced 
\’arious kinds of group procedures. At one time tlie homeroom, which 
sided a ebss-size group devoted spedfically to guidance, was popubr. For se^'- 
eral reasons the homeroom form of organization did not work in many schooh 
as well as had been escpected. Group guidance with respect to educational and 
vocational information and pbns has been more successful. Therapy groups 
have been effective in instances where the leader has been trained in group 
therapy. These groups have the \alues of interaction among peers as well as 
conservation of the cxjunselor’s time. 

If guidance should be concerned with helping ev'er^' individual to discover 
and develop his potentialities, the entire sdiool staff must be involved. The 
counselor cannot do it single-handedly. This sharing of guidance functions 
makes discussion of counselor load somewhat meaningless. The number of 
full-time counselors depends upon many factors, such as the preparation ana 
pcrsonalitv- of tht teachers, the students’ need for individual guidance, and the 
number and kind of small guidance groups. If teachers and other member 
of the school staff do not have tiic guidance point of view and assume their 
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centered technique put responsibility on the counselor for disemxiing the in^- 
\iduaVs potentialities and suggesting waj-s in which lliq- might be des'ciopcd. 
The nondirective or client-centered cmplrasis pbeed the responsibility more 
fully on the client. It is not “cither-or." Both counselor and client have cer- 
tain responsibilities. . , 

Tire emphasis now seems to be more clearly on client initiative. The gmo* 
ance worher with all the facilities a\*aibblc in the interviesv, in schools, and in 
the community tries to acatc an approprbte, stimubting environment; the 
client takes tlie initiative for using this ensironment. It is important that 
people in the <mvironmcnt respond appropriately to him. For example, a 
teacher accepted her students’ suggestion Uiat tlicy give a pby. A girl who 
had been putting forth no effort in her academic work was chosen for the lad 
role. She demonstrated exceptional histrionic ability’ and won the recognition 
of students and adults. Subsequently her school grades improved. Tlic expe- 
rience of success in one area of her life stimublcd her to try harder in other 
areas. The teacher provided the conditions in which the student took the 
initiative to de\’elop a special talent. 

If indmdual initiative is to be encouraged, approsul and satisfaction must 
be rebted to the effort put forth rather than attached merely to the product 
The timing of help is important. If assistance is given too soon, it deprives 
the indi\'idual of the stimubtion of success. If it is withheld too long, it otsy 
result in frustration and a sense of bilurc. 

There arc, as Harry Stack Sullhan pointed out, gradients of amdetj*. A mila 
degree of arudeti' is a common stimulus to effort, but extreme arudets’ often 
results in passivit)’ or a desire to “leave the field.” 

Responsibilit)’ is learned. It is subject to the principles of learning already 
mentioned. It is rebted to the individual's habits of meeting life situations. 
In this respect children from disadvantage! homes may have an adantage- 
Life has demanded that tliev- take initiative; if the>' do not seize the oppor* 
tunit>’ avaibble at the moment, someone else will. With respect to school 
work, thev’ must rely upon tiiemsclves; they have no one at home to make 
them do their homework or help them with it. These youngsters have some- 
times said to their teachers, “You ought to make us do what we ought to 
do.” Perhaps the counselor should use this approach more often. 

To Discover Theik PoTZNTiAr.rnEs 

Measuring achievement and predicting future progress liave constituted a 
brge part of tlie counselor s work. However, achiev’cment tests are inadeqn^^^ 
in many ways. ’The)- do not measure many important aspects of achievement- 
Their reliabilitj' often is not high enough to permit prediction for individual^ 
they do not jield much dbgnostic information that can be used directly to 
improve instruction. 

Test results and teachers marks are commonly used to predict future 
achievement of groups on the assumption that the best indication of future 
progress is a record of the indhiduaVs progress in the past. His home back- 
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potentiaUlks. IndMnal ccunsding aldnt qu«S 

of 

process the counselor also learns and Brorvs Somervlrat allied 
counseling are group discussions and poup ‘hcrap> h , T,i,dren but 

Conferences with parents may be helpful not om> to seno 
also to the preschooUhildren who will later come to school ready or u ) 

‘°cT«ting conditions in which the indhidnal an discover I* 

potentialities is an important part of guidance that f s^fcialilcd 

OTvironment rather than on changing the individual dircctlv. A sp 

aspect of this is known as "milieu thcrapjy' f when 

Conferences with teachen about indmdual students are most 
thqv too, take the form of a "joint quest"; teacher 'Xt Sth 

contributes in the area of his special coinpetencies. “"^'^ops 

teachers may be supplemented by study groups, institutes ^ 

designed to help teachers do better the guidance work they ard "°w 
From his vantage point of intimate knowledge of students ^ ^ 

lems, the guidance worker can discuss with admimstralore, committe^, 
lay groups changes in the school and community tliat will be conducive to 
best des-elopment of c\-cry individual. 


For Tieir Personal Happiness 
AND SocuL Usefulness 

Happiness has been variously deSned: as a by-product of successful acthi^ 
and as fulfillment of one’s potentialities. Bernard Shaw said that his 
began when he gave up wanting to do the things he could not do and 
working on the things he could accomplish. In this sense happiness is rela 
to a realistic lev’el of aspiration. It should not be confused with the p^sn 
“fun-oriented" society, which Joseph Wood Krulch finds associated wim 
lence and philosophical despair, boredom and frustration leading to 
on the part of the thoughtful, and violence as "the inevitable reaction of tho 
who do not analj-ze their frustration” (Knitch, 1967). .. 

Defined as a concomitant of self-actualization, happiness should resu 
from effective guidance. Howev’er, it is not usually stated as an objective o 
guidance. . . 

“Social usefulness” involves values. Values are basic. Thej' are built in 
the self-concept; they guide behavior. Gordon Allport (1962) considered^ 
attitudes of major importance for the counselor to keep in mind: “tentab'C" 
ness of outlook” and a “firm commitment to chosen v’alura.” , 

A goal of the guidance worker might w’ell be, in the words of Andr6 ^ 
raux, to open a vsindow for young p«)ple ‘Tiy which the>’ can escape the rigo^ 
of technocraev’, the aggressiveness of advertising, the need always to make 
more money for leisure activities whidi are, for the most part, violent or vul- 
gar” (Collins and Lapierre, 196S). 
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A few years ago the counselor was urged to be neutral, for far of ‘"PO”"? 
his raluJ upon the young person. Tlrat jaunt of riew scras^o he eta | ^ 
Carl Rogers (1962) " Wn not 

fullo many young people m maVing therr deasions. 
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Autobiography 


I was born In t900, on a farm in northeastern Kansas. My father was suc- 
cessively a farmer-teacher, a teacher, and for more than fhlrfy years a superin- 
tendent of small-town schools. My mother was a teacher before her marriage 
and again when I reached school age. My sister and only sibling, Ora May. was 
born when I was 15 years old. 

My childhood end adolescence were singularly free of problems and disap- 
pointments. Like most teachers In small-fown schools my parents moved fre- 
quently, but f soon made new Mends and adjusted to each new environment. 

I teamed rather easily and proceeded readify through the comparatively simple 
curriculum of the early ISOO's. My home life was congenial and happy. My 
parents were fond of each other and of me but not demonstrative about It, a 
fact which 1 liked. 

At the age of 16, I entered the Kansas State Teachers College in Emporia, 
where my father was completing study for a degree. At the end of my sophomore 
year. I took a life certificate for leaching In the Kansas schools (this was possible 
at that time after two years of collie work). So, at tha age of 1 8. 1 went out for 
one year, with no teaching experience except a minlmom of practice teaching, to 
the superintendency of schools in a Jlffie town in the wheat belt of west central 
Kansas. It was a fairly rough year, In which I'm sure I feamed more than my high 
school students did. The following summer I returned to school in Emporia, and 
by taking a large number of courses and working fairly hard I accumulated 
enough credits to graduate with my class in the eariy summer of 1920. 

During my senior year, two important things happened to trie. I had a favorite 
professor, Willis H. Carothers, who helped me set some definite goats for myself, 
and I met a freshman girl. Bobbi YearouL a superb student and soon an enthu- 
siastic leader in campus activities. Never one to let a good thing get away If I 
could help it, I married the girl soon after she was graduated from college. 

281 
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A«er.hreo.oro years asasuperimenden,^^ 

the University of Chicago and obtained a ® ,3 3,5 3, the Wake- 

cation. Bobbi and I then spent foot P^bsan' and w°rthv Me y^^^^ 
field, Kansas, Rural High School, v/lth tnyself as P .Pj^, , 1 ^ nlder teachers 
eight high school teachers. I taught an in- 

couldn’t or wouldn’t teach and even coached a successiui louiu 
congruous achievement for one of my i ueqan sludy- 

Afler the four years at Wakefield, we returned to Chicag , period 1 was 
ing for my doctorate in the Department of Education. During 
to? a number of years under the Influence of a most Pq™ 

fessional educators - Charles H. Judd, Frank N Bobblti, 

T. Buswell, Karl Holzinger. Henry Morrison. Claude Reavis. F 
Leonard V. Koos. Newton Edwards. Frederick S. Breed, and 7."^ they 

not merely (each research; their lives were oriented in that 

practiced with a kind of religious fervor. No student could long [C a " ^ 
environment without becoming a convert. Most of the .^eas do 

long since been outmoded, but attitudes, values, and commitment ago 

not so readily go out of date. After taking a Ph.D. in 1932. 1 s^d on at 
for a while as psychologist and guidance chairman In the University Hig 

In the fall of 1936, at the invitation of Dr. Ben D. Wood, ® pHuca- 

Eleanor Perry Wood, associate director. Bobbi and I joined the staff oi ine ^ 
tional Records Bureau in New York City. For more than a quarter ot “ . . 

that crowded, intense little island was the center of our lives, 

Karen, grew from a baby to a young woman there and north of the city in 
Chester County. There, working lor the Educational Records Bureau, I haa a h 
opportunity to combine administrative, writing, and professional service inte • 
The Educational Records Bureau, founded in 1927 as a lest service an 
search organization for member schools, was. and is. a remarkable institu • 
Under the stimulus of its highly capable founders and board of trustees 
with the wise guidance of Or. and Mrs. Ben D. Wood, a devoted and able 
has from the beginning set an unusually high standard ot sen/ice to the ' 
tional membership, which in a period of some forty years grew in number r 
approximately fifty to more than one thousand. Working for that organization 
in itself a stimulating educational experience. j 

In 1965, 1 became president emeritus of the Educational Records 
Bobbi and I retired to Miami, Florida. Here 1 lecture occasionally in the Sc 
of Education of the University of Miami, participate in graduate seminars, a 
serve on the committees of a number of doctoral candidates in reading a 
guidance. My schedule allows me ample time for professional writing, wn 
has always been a preferred activity ot mine. j 

During a period of some forty years, I have done a good deal of writing a 
publishing — more than was desirable. I'm sure. The whole of it includes, ac 
cording to a listing done by my secretary before 1 left the Bureau, some 3 
or more titles. Most of it I regard as pretty minor stuff, but a few things hav 
perhaps some substance. Among these are; . ^ 

1 ) My textbook, Techniques of Guidance, first published in 1945, and the th'^ 
edition of which was published In 1966 with Dr. Robert D. North as joint autho ■ 
also, the Humphreys-Traxler-North textbook. Guidance Services, the third editio 
of which was published in 1967; 
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2 ) My several contributions to the field of reading, including sorne 

have coauthored: the periodic summaries of reading research which the ERB 
staff and 1 did: some research articles I have written; and some reading and 
vocabulary tests I have constructed: ...w-k t 

3) The reports ol some twenty ERB annual educational conlerenoes. which I 

had the privilege Of organizing and editing for publication: 

4) Two studies, one (or men's colleges and one lor 

I did with the cooperation ol the Bureau stall and srrme seven 
in which I presented one means ol appraising insUtutions <=""9^ “ 

Ihe United Stales. Both studies were pub- 

can Association for the ^'^''^"^ement of Scie ,jesen/ed 1 have a cer- 

lished, and Ihe lirst attracted more public apie to do 

tain fondness for the one dealing with wornen s colleges, since was 

that one after I had suflered a stroke . . educational measurement 
That portion of the broad nry greatest satis- 

is my main field and the one which ha ^ ^ efforts as a staff member 

taction. Aside from my , , .^t measurement courses sum- 

ol the Educational Records Sumau. I have la 9 t m^^ 194T-4S, I was one 

mers and part-time In spent some months in Germany working 

of several measurement specialists w P 1950’s t became involved in an 
In the educational program there. In the lamr ,33,3 

elfort to gel the federal government to apprOTe the ma ^ ,3^ ,,,,33 

other educational material at an ' ol people. Including repealed 

rero^m^r p-- — 

“Ke been active ,n Severn, 

In three of them —the American Educ .13333 3„p the Nalionol Council on 
can Association for the .^vaPh™'" 3,33 , gppd many committees in 

Measurement in Education, I ^ g3r3h. ...trihuled 

lieida o( measurement, 5“'^®"“' 'Pf/S'ntrlbulion. so tar as I have “ 

But I feel that my main P™"®®"!' Sve work at the 

measurement and guidance at or near 

f „ An Eclectic Point of View 

Guidance and Counseling 33„ri,„ri.rfa 

concerned rwW 
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npproeeh. Arthur Trerler poirrts errt in his -t-lethetjhe 
Problem may be less important Ihrm the means of 

^ Guidmef should be afailable to indhriduals if'" l„owl- 

counselor necessarily has a "leelin^’ for people, he also needs cert 

^‘composite of theory, philosophy, and practice svhich iv i« strike a P 
chord in practicing school counselors. 


Tiie vie^\' of guidance and counseling outlined in this paper is e 
that it espouses no one of the se\-eral existing theories of guidance 
takes to utilize those aspects of different theories Out s^m j 

for particular situations. It is pragmatic to the extent Out it u . 

reconstructed in accordance with dunging conditions and with pracuca 
comes, consequences, and s-alues. 


Backcrouno 

The eclectic and pragmatic character of this view of guidance is, to some 
degree, an historical accident. Guidance, as an identifiable concept somew 
differentiated from teaching, vocational training, and religious and 
doctrination, did not grow out of any cxpliciUy stated theor)' or consteUa 
of theories. It arose from a concern for young people and a difftwe bu 
sistent conviction that they were in need of help in making wise choices a® » 
opportunities and goals and in adjusting to their contemporaries and to 
adult world. Theory developed later to probe, to explain, and to hannom 
counseling effort with behavioral circumstances. ^ i 

At the outset, guidance practices agreed more closely with w’hat is now cal 
the trait theory, or tiait-and-factor lheoi>', than ^vith any of the other cunen 
theories of guidance. The most pressing concern of the early guidance ' 
such as Frank Parsons of the Vocation Bureau of Boston, was the need to he p 
young men more appropriately distribute themselves to vocational opportum 
ties in accordance with their abilities, interests, and qualities of personaUt)- 
This need seemed to require, on the one hand, analysis of the strengths an ^ 
weaknesses of individuals and, on the other, assessment and categorizabon 
available opportunities. . 

Contemporaneously with the early development of guidance, the metho<w 
of science were being introduced into ps>'chology and education. Many 
of basic skills and of more complex abilities directed toward advanced 
tional and vocational goals became awiilable and began to be used b>' guidan 
personnel in studjing induiduals and groups. . . 

The implicit, if imexpressed, theory behind much of the guidance actiM*l 
between the first decade of this century and World War II w’as simple 
readily understood by lajmen as well as guidance specialists. Through the 
of tests and other observational procedures, the school or other guidance um 
could be helped to understand an indiridual, and a person could be helped 
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to understand himself. At the *e 

portunities available to the individual could ^ 

attributes as measured and observed^ could be compar^ the opportum 
make the distnbutive funcfon paramount ^ 

I began to work in this field as a p^t " trainin'’ had emphasized 

University of Chicago His\Sd,oo . h y 

educational measuremerit, '**• “ , je^eloped interest in guidance rms 

educators as basic to guidance. ^ V. , t staS of the Educational Records 
continued in New York, where > edueational meas- 

Bureau, an independent, ^ on individual students, 

urement and maintenan^ fence on my vierw of guijnee 

Among the persons who had a stto g Edmund G. Widiant- 

prior to krld War If "'"e Leomd V. Krms 19H). Ralph 

son (1940). Ben D. Wood Ruth Strang (1937), and roan) 

W. Tyler (1934), Eugene <\y'>i„j„ence, allhougli pettops mth 

others. Some of tliese luve present time. . 

a somewhat «!^Hance thw^and practice were domiMtrf 

During the early history of ^ijance field matured, l ow. 

by educators and vocational JP^^U^-p^chology. 
es'cr, specialists frotn many o pimical sciences — began to . . 
pology, sociologj', biology. . ^i,ultiplied. and by 

learning has the fWlf*’™ 'S ®(„ilprd. I’M) pcm,it”thc 

criticized data m ^4')' P „ j„„iding a climate ,0 

(1961) and his ass^«;">\^„oWn,«ir 

client the ’^helief to a scicntiBc approach g „odo,. 

support the eclectics f Kfe process and to imo 

othm hand, to ‘j' i,,e local point of all guidance. 

standing of Urecounselcc as trie 

Em.vm.-aaoraGum.rr^PP-’- ^ 

position need not be a 
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aon are stated and kept clearly in mind. For the most part, the re^ 
paper consists of an attempt to prowde a statement of this kind, buch a 5“ ' 
ment represents a composite of the flieorj', philosophy, and practice ot gui 
ance. The elements, as I see them, are these; . 

1. An persons have freedom of choice, but the degree of freedom is 
by hereditary and environmental factors in the indMduaVs background,^ 
as by conditions in his current environment. Tlie assumpb'on of freedom ot 
choice is basic to all guidance thcorj’ and practice, as well as to all methods 
of education, all religions, e\’er)' sj'stcm of jurisprudence, all human relation' 
ships, and every aspect of life a^ve the purely automatic lc\’cl. Virtually 
CN’ery’thing people do is so permeated witli a belief in freedom to choose tha 
most of us accept it as aidomatic. Any question concerning it would seetn to 
be a return to the age-old controversy between free v.t 11 and predestination. 
But it is well to remind ourselves that the belief in freedom of choice « ^ 
assumption which has not been demonstrated, nor docs it seem likely to be 
demonstrated, e\’en with the aid of modem electronic computers in processing 


data. 

As some contemporary' social scientists have pointed out, failure of entirely 
accurate prediction of outcomes for indmduals may be due to b(dc of com* 
plcte information on which to base predictions (Muir, 1966). If there were 
arailable all the thousands of detail^ background data on an indind^ 
his environment, his whole future — or any event in that future — might be 
wholly predictable. In other words, it is possible Uiat each individual is com- 
pletely imprisoned by hereditary and environmental inBuences and able to act 
only in ways predetermined by those influences. 

But since predictions of even relatively uncomplicated behavior, such as 
performance on specific mental tasks, are seldom of an order higher than 0.80 
and are usually considerably lower than that, there is a reasonable presump- 
tion of some room for free choice, and guidance and counseling personnel 
have a sufficient basis for adhering to the assumption tliat their counselees, 
and they themselves in their counseling decisions, have at least a modicum 
of freedom of choice among alternatives. But the v'ery' acceptance of this 
assumption is an act of faith, and consideration of its pros and cons serves as 
a reminder that freedom is a matter of degree and tliat no indiv’idnal is com- 
pletely free to make choices. Thus, this universal element in guidance philos- 
ophy, w'hen considered rationally, should lead to more sympathetic under- 
standing of each counselee as he struggles with his problems. Freedom is a 
relative matter, and for some individuals in some situations, as, for exampl®' 
an individual in a disadvantaged environment stri\ing to break out of that 
environment, freedom of choice may be considerably less than it may seem 
to a counselor from a more favorable en\'ironmenL 
2. Every person is a unique personality, and a first responsibility of a conn- 
selor, or of anyone else involved in the guidance process, is to respect and pro- 
tect the counselee’s integrity and individuality. This element was not always 
evident in early guidance practice, partly because of lack of understanding oi 
individual differences. Sometimes guidance was routinely administered, with 
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little attention to the uniqueness of individuals. FiequenUy, infoimatioii 

which should have been confidential was levraW to 

ing to use it for the benefit of the pason being counseled. Thn was hue 

especially in schools where there was a hi^ly diiechve loncept “f 

These circumstances still continue to i^ede guidance '5° ‘ 

but as counseHng standards have steaddy unproved 

for and protecUon of couuselee integiity have becoine 

guidance programs, even though adherence to standard has impMd U.I 

toilt problems for guidauK personnel |;““h^;2ois to requests for in- 
in court cases, where professional immunity . 

formation obtained in confidence may nj^ic'ine. It is belieicd 

it is for personnel in older professions so . . ^ agreement with 

that the aspect of tlie guidance viewpoint presented bm is m | 
thepointofviewofnearlyallpersonsnowengagedinguidanceseivi t 
Codeof Ethics, 1961). • ,i„ mNrimum dm-riopment of Mch indi- 

3. The primary goal of S"'f “ ‘A ^ of the social group. 

virfuaZ consistent ^<nth fits potentta mtensiblv deals with transitor}’ 

A considerable part of the E distribution of individuals to 

questions and with the immediate p personal ad)iistmcnt. But an 

curriculum offerings and of to mind - to use every oppor- 

ever-present larger goal must ,l,e individual. True, it may 

tunity to make guidance a j„ jbejance because of a current 

be necessary, on occasion, to , f i„rion must tempoiaiily take prere- 

situation so critical that its thi .:_-^nsuming growth process. But gui - 
dcnce over concern with the tbe indhidiial, not when it 

ance is most effective, of ® ,i,pogi, this may be. but j* 

helps to solve j.“,.lTOment of all bis powers and interests 

stimulates the person to welfare of the larger group of 

-so long as these are no m "fn^-T qiudifihdion. Encomage- 


_ hb not in conflict with Encourage 

which Imis a part n.= J XnWdua^bildy -6 inteies. m^' nerijo 
ment of maximum or even indoctnnation. m socjallJ 

be balanced at times with cducatmn, or eren 
, 1 Twvno/I miaiinCS. 

ale uses or the 
4. Progress t 


rd at times with education, or crLi. 

able uses of the of the indmdm! 

4, Progress toward „jL;,.sclor. Both connselce and,™"® 

eperieoee shared ty “nsTertiaa-t to the anu«'''r S 

should parUcipate m '“*‘"®p,Xisioml opinion “"“drf”widel)^t>“"''e 
Tlrcre is ™ah d.ffcre^^^„P^,a^^ ''rroto tok a promt 

pressed here, and over t . pM!>>“ ““."lifna tlic counsclee in no 

the early histor>- of guid3n«. P occasion thel940’s 

nent part in deasion^ <i,nn{d do. The nondirective j^j^jor to the role 

uncertain terms what he ^j^wmeand to relegate i ^ ^ ii,;T.i*infr. More 


tended to go to iMct to the toimrd a middle 


Icm is the counsclcc s resp 
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tag at the decision, but Uiat tlic counselor, out of Ins grtatcr 
volunteer information and suggest and clarify altcmabvcs 1° ““' 
selee in Ms dedsion-malang. 'Oie giving of information and the mauiy 
tentative suggestions should not be allowed to become dis^is 
through which the counselor actually becomes the decision-niaker. 

5. Counseling should be a /earning experience for both , 

counselor. Reference here is not so much to learning thcorj’ as to the si p 
fact that both parties to tlie counseling relationship have much to Icam a 
one another and about tire de\’elopmcntal needs of the counselee and 
satisfying them (Traxler and North, 1966). Tire counselor must 
“make haste slowly” and to keep his procedures flexible so that tli^' 
suited to the background and abilities of the counselee, his immediate an ^ 
long-range problems and goals, and his whole petsonalit>'. Tire counselee mm 
learn that the counselor, rather than bdng the troubleshooter he is ° 
thought to be, is a spedalist, in whom he may confide with the assurance 
the confidence Viill be neither revealed nor fudged, and by whom all informa 
tion will be used, to the best of the counselor’s abilitj', to furtlier the wun 
selee’s own de\'elopment. Tliese kinds of learning experiences were selao 
taken into account during the early stages of guidance, and they are not alwa> 
overtly recognized in contemporary guidance practice. But it is believed tli3 
the}’ do enter into the guidance rebtionship in most modem counseling. 

6. Counseling, the central process of guidance, is both science and art, ciw 
neither can be effective •unthout the other. A counselor’s effectiventtS is m* 
creased when he is schooled in the procedures and techniques of sdence-p 
formubtion of h}*potheses, collection and organization of data appropriate to 
the h}-pothesis or hypotheses, analysis and statistical treatment of the data, and 
the drawing of conclusions concerning acceptance or rejection of the hypoth^ 
sis. This kind of understanding is needed by a counselor in order to read and 
evaluate the research pertinent to his job, e\’en though he may seldom conduct 
sdentific studies himself. He also needs acquaintance with some of the 
tools used in the sdentific study of behador — tests, controlled obsersTitioOf 
autobiographies, and the like. 

But sdentific method is likely to be a dull and dreary exerdse unless the 
counselor can breathe life into the results of research tlirough his personal 
counseling with indiddual boys and girls. Here, counseling becomes a very 
sensitive art, guided in part by’ the broad requirements of the craft but e'en 
more by his ability' to dev elop empathy with the counselee and to sense when 
to remain quiet and when to take the lead in verbalizing the situation and 
filling gaps in the information the counselee may need. Thus, when the sdence 
and the art of counseling complement each other, the counselee is the 
benefidary. 


7. Objective information, obtained by the use of tests, inventories, survep, 
case histories, biographies, and plaimed inteniews, is a requisite for guidance 
programs. The most reliable objecBve intormation is obtained from tests. To 
serve guidance and instructional needs, every school should have a testing V'°' 
gram consisting o! two aspects: a regolar. systematic, altachool testing program 
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bosod on comporaWo tests of sd.oInsSo aptitude and 

faculty coiumittcc to be consistent mth the school s oh|CChsc5, and a sp«:ia 
testing piogiam which utilizes on an indh-idual oi small-gioup basis ‘"'1'"^“' 
tots of mibl ability, diagnesUe .eadiug tests, inveutones of mb^h jd 
occusionally of peisonal qualities, and other measures eto «P~2«d n 

niie testing program imvisiond here must k ®ord^^^^^^ 

a baelground m psycliologs- and •“'""S educational measurement 

himself svell informed concerning ‘ 'f 'X"™ " ' ,„priate to all cultural 
and should maVe a special attempt to obbin teb app 

lescls represc-uted in "'V'^ '“°V“:,r'birf« Set, ""“eatisity. 
more recently recognized ' m cj.ud u-jU he svell adsased to 

nut for the badbone of the ,hc„„tical abilities and achieve 

adhere to tests of basic skills, w , ^ achievement in science, 

ment, buguage aptitude and achimw^t and tests Ota 

social studies, and the other conten aras. i;t„de and 

Since cogriitiso factors, as j“„cccss to a degree hig^^^^^ 

achievement, seldom correlate svi . , ^ 3 [jo„ yielded by such tecliniquw 
.5 or .7, objective or a™'PYi'm^aralities, autobiographies, 
as inventories of interest and P|'“™.j^“ pmgram and can contnbute sig- 
viesvs have important values m the P 

niCcantly to counselor insight. j fc. less reliable aneJ J’ “ 

to keep in mind that these technique tra interpret the 

tire better mental “"pif„HI,cvuIidilydata for the speeiHc tee ntqu 

cerning tlie mdmdual damaging Itel >ts records is 

obtained tn confidence ^d. Tlie mam use of c teachers in 

be a threat to Ihe person potentially vcq' “ . request 

in guidance, hut these rcco be ma e p^tiou a,aih 

pbuuing tarhaclmn. H i„ elass, preferabl) 

r"rpsychomc^^^^^^^^ 

Tire data on e“™" 'Led in annual “'”7' Senior high school. 

stood if ihc record IS o g ^ a, elementary sc i 1 ^ inherently a 

covered by the school urn , su ,, 5 ^ makes the daHng the 

Organization by time '”j«.s the necessity of accom 

growth record. However, in reccu 
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design of cumulative records to tire 

and pess^n labels, in order to relieve rncreasrngly busy P"™" ement 

the derical burden of handwritten ™‘n“- ”7 Ltoise, the 
of data in annual columns less feaable than it ^ ' 5 [„! features 

graphic record of test data, which has been one of by 

?f manually prepared records, does not readily Irarl itelf_ to treatmen 
computers unless the computet service is very sophistiratecl. . 

A comprehensive individual cumulative record covenng let m say, a My 
iuniot-seniot high school record includes hundreds of j^lee 

information. The record seems, at first glance, to fractionize th 
into countless small segments. One might infer that it is 
theory of guidance, a theor>' under which a counselee s det^d 
would be Tnatched against the details of job opportunihes. This, m > 
might be one use of such a record if it were employed m ^ tjog 

to utilize simply what is entered on the card. But, at the nsk of . 

what mav be a clichd, it must be stated that the whole of a cumulativ 
is greater than the sum of its parts. As I, as well as others of similar pers ' 
have becTi saying for a good many years, when a well-prepared co 
studies a cumulative record with sufficient understanding to qus 

multitude of specifics, he obtains an impression not simply of - 

details, but of a unitary-, de\'eloping individual. He gains a new understan 
not entered on the record but resulting from his ability to s>*ntbesize w ) 
dispersed specifics and to abstract generalizations. Of course, this ^ 
impression must be checked against the more informal observations ot 
counselor as he works with the counselee, and this is exactly what a counse 
wiW do in the faithful performance of his art. He will also reveal the teco ^ 
to the counsclce, proiidcd the counselee is mature enough to grasp it, 3^ 
wll help him understand and evaluate it for himself. Thus, it would se 
that a wcll-<lesigncd cumulative record can be adapted to counseling purpos 
regardless of the theoretical persuasion of the counselor. _ . 

9. Under counselor leadership, guidance needs to involve a combined effo ^ 
of all persons in a position to aid in individual development. It is assuming 
much to expect that the entire job of guidance in a school can be accomphsn 
by trained counselors as it is to hope that school administrators and 
teachers can carri* on a guidance program wthout trained leadership- bo 
the leadership of professional counselors and the dev'clopment of a guuwn 
attitude and understanding on the part of the entire staff are essential. E' 
in schools that readily meet the Conant (1958) recommendation of one 
counselor for c\ery ZjO-SOO students, the sheer numerical need is too ku'S^ 
to be bandied by the counselor alone. If the counselors are able to carry on 
an adequate program of in-serxicc training, teachers will learn to deal "n 
many minor guidance problems during their daily routine, and their classroom 


iFor an ctccllcnt view of the iqjotl and record procedures of a hi^ib" 
cicctionfc tc\t scortn; and computer scntce. we E. F. Lindquist, “Maximizini; 
of Guidance Data in IndKidnalizin; rducation." Afodern Educational Dcvcloprr'f’ ' 
Another Look, pp. 18-3S. Report of ?OlIi Educational Confaence sponsored by 
tkmjl Records Bureau. New York; The Bureau, 1966. 
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instniction mil be conespondingly impiovcd. Also, teachers may, tousji 
obsereation and anecdotal leporb to connselots, supply intonnaUon ol much 
potential value for counseling intervira-s. Similarly a P">B™ 
education in the obiecUves and pr^u^ of rThe'’Sonm"nt of 



inamauai ooys anu gins jhu m 

tlpt: 

individual from the menhon 

at fonnal guidance were I,jg^ schools 

ment and soon thereafter were Dunne the 19-10’s, guidance, as a 

and fairly soon in a number ^ extended downward into 

service complementary to instruction dear that the 

elementary schools. In recent dei'clopment. It must 

preschool years are often OThcally imp become primarily 

now be recognized that if " Hgg problems, they must be begun 

preventive rather than -»<• bnm and he made available to the 

with the parents before the . especially true for persons of l«s 

individual until he reaches Sne bachgTound is likely to be 

?rou&r;"^ 

counselors, eitiiCT consciously ^^^^ee!’lhe assimilation by 
values upon their counselees. . and tends to be advantage , 

selee of the counselors values IS it 

difficX’iu .eWug to a TV^dCdnS 

,cgedbacIcgrouud'vhemT,m*6^^^ 

doing (Miller, 1961)- T flllbough not necessanly pp ’ rgaclimate 

meuf, a counselor fll indWdual is, bclp ” “slis 

sulue system, and by icloe PP b different 

eoududve to t='f-g«>"^\®;i7”^oeconomic emrronraenl giea , 
for a counselor who nor occupelioiwl oppor- 

trom his oivn. , mch os stun, ^ 

12. For soma 5 rftiludes ond icy urtuoffy f” 

discussion with contempo 
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and deselopment n^y be better X?tst"ul“SlS 

'“atince about 1938, i,ro forces toe d-unged 

of guidunce, end er'en greeter ctoges mu)' *« '/ -uiaanre 

clerical work required in keeping the records winch formed 

the scientific aspect of guidance. Title IV of 

During the last decade, the federal government, starbng with 1 itl 
the National Defense Education Act of 1938, has taken steps to 
for measurement and guidance programs available to schools throu 
nation. More recently, this kind of acbon has been ‘ tS 

hkely to be maintained in the foreseeable future (Amencan Edu 

Research Association, 1966). , i of the electronic 

At the same time, the estremely rapid dCTclopment of the “ 
computer age is tenang to render obsolete the hand^scomg ( 

tests and the manual maintenance of cumulative records. This I 

is freeing thousands of hours of counselor and teacher 
activitj- centered on the guidance of individual grow-th. 
still has a long \\zy to go, but, made practicable by the preceding develop 
it may e\'entually become a feature of the guidance programs of schools o 
in the most financially limited areas of the country'. . 

It is belie\-ed that these two forces are doing more than 
to maice professional guidance possible in the schools of the United 

14. Guidance theories and techniques must be constantly evaluate / 
means of substantial research, and both theory and practice snoui 
redirected as indicated by the finding^. This a^ect of the guidance ,j 

view, r^rdless of specific theoretical predilection, is so obvious that it n ^ 
very little elaboration. During most of the half-century' history of 
as an active sociological and educational forre, research, except as 
in the measurement aspect of guidance, has played a minor part. Coume 
have not been, either by predisposition or training, long on research. It is o ) 
during the last ten or fifteen years that a considerable body of 
research pertinent to guidance — as indicated, for example, in the 
Review of Educdfionul Research (1966) — has begun to accumubte. ^ 
trend in guidance, just as in tiie whole field of education, is toward ^ 

developments on a dependable objective basis of knowledge and understanmpoj 
In summary, the principal elements of this point of view 
guidance are: individual freedom of choice limited by background; respe^ 
for and protection of individual integrity’; maximum individual dev’elopmf° 
consistent with group welfare; active participation of counselor in discussioo 
leading to counselee’s decisions; approach to counseling as a learning 
rience; the concept of counseling as both science and art; objective data as 
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X^:rdlnuSS:;:l7& of suidcocc on .he 

basis of the growing accumulation of reseatcli findings. 
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LEONA E. TYLER 


Dean of the Graduate School and 
Professor of Psychology, University of Oregon 


huiohiogtaphy 

l am at present the dean of the graduate school and professor of psychology 
at the University of Oregon. Since accepting this administrative assignment in 
1965, 1 have not been directly Involved in counseling or in counselor education, 
but my Interest in the whole undertaking persists unchanged. To be able to con- 
sider it from an external point of reference has its advantages as well as dis- 
advantages v/hen one attempts to assess its meaning and significance. 

My pre-university education v/as obtained in the Iron Range country of north- 
ern Minnesota. After three years In Hibbing, I moved to Virginia, Minnesota, 
v/hero I completed high school in 1921 and junior college in 1923. Two years 
of subsequent work at the University of Minnesota earned me the degree of 
Bachelor o! Science In 1925, and a certificate authorizing me to teach in Min- 
nesota high schools. My undergraduate major was English. 

After some years in public school teaching. I entered a graduate degree pro- 
gram in psychology at the University of Minnesota. In 1939 1 obtained the M-S- 
degree in psychometrics, and in 1941 the Ph.D. degree in psychology. 
lor the degree was actually completed In 1940.) 

The fact that I began my career as a public school teacher, and spent 13 years 
In this capacity before entering upon full-time graduate v/ork. has colored my 
thinking about psychology and about education in general. Most of my expe- 
rience v/as in junior high schools, including several years in Mountain Iron. Min- 
nesota. a smalt lov/n on the Mesaba Range v/here I had grown up, a year in the 
little tov/n of Dclavan, Minnesota. In the heart of the farming country, and three 
years in Muskegon Heights. Michigan, an industrial center on the shore of 
Mich'gan. During those years 1 came into contact v/ith an extremely varied 
sample of the American popufation. rich and poor, bright and dull, black and 
white, end children of recent Immigrants from almost every country In Europe- 
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,0 my collaborating aothors - Florence L. Gopdenoegh in the case 
mental Psychology and Norman D. Sundberg in the case of 
I could not have written either of these books alone. at the Uni- 

Several persons have influenced me strongly. My faculty adviser at un 
vemiw of Minnesota, Donald G. Paterson, set the pattern for much of my late 
work -the locus on Individual dillerences, the concern for the ' 

psychological knowledge to human affairs, and the apamal'^™ Tnd coTeague 
At the University of Oregon it has been the ideas of my friend ttnd 9 
Robert W. keeper that have influenced me most, steering me ° -mai 

behavioristic formulations toward a preference for cognitive — that is. percep 
and conceptual — theoretical variables. The continuously P . 

ship with Norman D. Sundberg In research and v/riting projects has also p y 
a large part in my development. . Hnru- 

Perhaps the most significant influence is one that is hard to pinpoint or 
rnent — the general atmosphere of the University of Oregon. Partly ' 
result of the great natural beauty of Ihe Oregon country, to which I have a y 
been attuned. It is important to me to be able to get away and think — to wa> 
the forest or on the seashore and allow my ideas to arrange themselves 
some sort of coherent pattern. The period during which I have , 

Oregon faculty has been an intensely active period for the university itself, a ti 
of rapid growth in both the quantitative and qualitative sense. It has been pos- 
sible for people with ideas to v/ork together to design institutional embodiment 
of these ideas, such as the Honors College and the School of CorrimunV 
Service and Public Affairs, and to see these new institutions come to life ana 
flourish. 

To paraphrase a v/ell*known television line: This is my life. 


Thoughts About Theory 

In her paper, Leona Tyler describes the several influences which h(^^ 
shaped her thinking about the nature of man and about counseling- 
Tyler, theory is not a set of ''tightly organized postulates" but rather^ cn 
orgeni^cd set of concepts by means of which one attempts to fit experience 
into a meaningful pattern" , 

She describes her position on counseling as a non-thempy position, cn 
her concepts relate mainly to dcvelopmentd matters rather than to patho- 
logical problems. In her conception, the making of choices is a major aspect 
of devefopment. 

Tyfcr emphasizes the uniqueness of the individual and draws several ini" 
plications for counseling from these concepts. She views the major function^ 
of counseling as helping one clarify alternatives, make good decisions, cn^ 
os'crcomc obstacles. 


If bv -nitORv one means a tightly organized set of postulates from wliic^’ 
rigorous infacnccs can lx: drawn, I certainly do not have one. Furthennorc, 
1 do not CTcn want one. The aspects of Imman life in which I have taken the 
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greatest delight are the spontaneous, the unexpected, the unprediclaHe. If 
ovenvhelming esidenee for a coroptehensive 

rigor, richness and suggestiveness sel of concepts bj- 

If bv theory, however, one means simpl) the organiiea , ,, 

means of whfch one attempts to fit ; A”™ (^fobjn muric, in 

I may call myself a theonst. The has been continuous 

Sources of Ideas 

The ideas that guide my tliinldng and plrsonal 

three special sources, m addition to iniOT " The first of these sources 
origins too numerous and obscure to I spent pait 

is counseling itself. Weeh after ^ tried to tell me, as sincerely and 

of my time listening i^r iipericnces, their aspirations, and 

honestly as they were able, about th exp institutions. Many 


iniiiestly as tney weic ■■™L**DOu'^'aS social institutions. Maw 

^seS^n^L asShenrtoll .hg,.-”VoTtte other sp«h«.en .1. 
that I lai sympathy or it B-t the ““f,, 

willing' to emplov counseling stalls a pewn 

with his anxieties and yvhat xsT refer to as oa^^ vpasonaV’ 

development, not about p ^ ^ tlian «bat wc ic . j 

seling has ahmys i"‘=f “ifc mrtfng clients out on tins has 
counseling, altbougn 1 l,palcr. • v^Unn as a ps\diolo* 

essentially an educator, no niy ‘ ] uniqueness 

The second ma,or scn« of ^ bring 

gist in the ^ The xtajx Wtholnpr^ , v„ow 

has ahsiys fascinated me. portions of ^ rebbon* 

some order into this ^ dimcnsioiis, previous citnimitanccs, 

most about — traits, co analv'tic undcrtaVmgs, 

ships to one another, as i criteria of su rapidly accumo- 

as in devclopmcnta ^pls to pnl toP*” Jgc to dcsxlop 

as in predictive stodies. M) ^ as a cn^nt 

hting knowledge in tins concep 

more accurate and co p 
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The third major source of theoretical ideas has been my 
Thirty years ago, s^hen I started my research eSorts, it it n ^ 

is to state iust what this held is. I b^n with some attempts to 
more dearly what interest tests measure and how '"Jerests develop- 
less certain about answers to these questions now than I was out 
become more aware of the importance in human development ot org 
choices. The complex and extremely diverse cognitive structures 
of an individual’s choices are what I have in recent years been attemp = 

to identify. . . . 

Thoughts generated in the course of these three activities — counseun^ 
teaching and writing about individual differences, doing research on 
development of interests and organized dioices — are inextricably intertwin 
in the conceptual sj'stem I now employ. 


B.VS1C Ideas 

The fundamental idea upon which all the others rest is that the devel^ 
ment of an individual involves the sdection of possibilities to be actoauzeo- 
The ps 5 ‘cholog?cal universe consists of possibilities, rather than of fa^ 
things. The human organism is multipotential; his environmental sitotion u 
multipotential; what is is only one of many states of affairs that have 
been. 

A crudal factor in human life is the flow of time. Human beings are finite 
and time’s arrow points inexorably in one direction. Thus it is vviittw in^ 
the nature of things that only some posnbilities can become actualities. Ah 
of the others must be sacrificei Concunentiy or sequentially, a person can^t 
follow all of the paths that at various stages of his life are open to him- He 
must select some, turn his back on others. In many instances this select!^ 
occurs without any conscious decisions on the part of the individual. Fan^ 
drcumslanccs, social arrangements, the things his culture takes for granted, 
often determine for him which paths he will follow. But as societv- has be^rn- 
more complex, aSuent, mobile, and democratic, each individual inaeasingh 
has an opportunit>- to make informed choices about the direction his develop- 
ment will take. This is why counseling is becoming increasingly important lO 
the modem world. 

This conception of development as selection and, to an increasing extent, 
choice from among alternative wa^-s to use one’s limited span of time can he 
brou^t into line with various philosophical positions with regard to deter* 
minism in human afeirs. However, it seems to me most compatible with the 
concept of partial indctermiTusm (or should one sav limited determinism?) 
as presented hy C. S. Peirce and William James. \\Tiat we call our universe 
can be conceived as a multiverse in which sv stems are partially independent 
of one another, and what we call chance reflects some genuine uncertain^ 
about the wa>-s in which the svstems will combine and interact. Thus, whnc 
the alternatives a person faces arc limited hy circumstances, his choice is onlf 
partly determined b>- them. He has some freedom of movement. 

In a parallel way, it can be assumed that psj chic determinism is only 
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not comriclc rcisonalily and motivation, like the individuaVs aternal ciicum- 
sbn“rmc plumTno a nsular. Ilia hcreditj-, Ha early cHWlrood eaper.enc« 
Sr.’„ulti!„de of other Ltors over .Wch he - 
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forces or stimuli ctea to enlarge the personal influences, 
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identification? ^ -turint- or system of '^tegon about 

SnfdeSrinseiousJor^u^-*-. 

which items among *= ^™"j‘“o^a basis to action. 

itemsamongthepossihletoch 

Impucations r® Gim«>- ^ o„ 

The ^idance speaH« -f„£ri".o I'er. limited control over is or 
the process that enables an 
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development through the choices he mates. It would perhaps be 
to make a clearer distinction between guidance and counseling than has 
common in recent years. Guidance is the broader concept, and can be applied 
to the whole de\'elopmental process through which a large number ot possi- 
bilities is transformed into a small number of actualities. Most of tlie schoo 
activities usually included under the guidance label would seem to belong 
there. It is important that someone take responsibilih’ for special 
extracurricular activities, lectures and films, clubs and hobby groups, and the 
many other means that have been de\ised to enable pupils to explore persona 
w-ays of rebting themselves to the world in which present and future choices 
must be made. I would also like to see guidance actisih' increased in a 
variety of nonschool settings, such as summer camps, emplo>ment offices, 
churches, and neighborhood houses. It can no longer be assumed that educa- 
tion, and the special kind of education we are calling guidance, is the concern 
of the young alone. A person may require it at 40 or at 50, or at 65. 

I would prefer to reser\'e the term counseling for face-to-face encountCTS 
in which, stimulated and reassured by a special kind of human relationship, 
an indMdual explores his ou-n life space and makes decisions about the 
dcN’clopments he wishes to bring about in it over time. I do not consider 
most of the distinctions commonly made behveen varieties of counseling 
to be ver}' important. It does not matter whether the face-to-face encounter 
occurs in an indmdual interview or in a group, so long as the group is small 
enough to permit the basic qualities of a good counseling relationship — 
acceptance, empathic understanding, sincere interest — to be maintained for 
all group members. The distinction between "vocational” and "personal 
counseling is to me relatively meaningless. Self-exploration and choice char- 
acterize both. One aspect of the search for one’s own identitv- cannot be 
considered "deeper” or more significant than another. The sensitive counselor 
tunes in to the unique message an individual is struggling to communicate, 
whatever specific questions he brings up at the outset. 

Disregarding these unhelpful ways of differentiating between varieties of 
counseling, we can instead use the ideas presented in the preceding section 
to distinguish several broad functions a counselor performs. First of all, he 
may help a client to explore, to become aware of the structure and contents 
of his own possibility sjstem in one or more life domains, and to mahe 
readjustments within it. Tlirough the communication of thoughts and feelings 
about a varietj' of specific things, people, and situations, as well as through 
what can be discovered bv’ analj-zing performance on tests of abihtv-, interests, 
and motivation, a client becomes aware of the concepts, values, habits, and 
motives that he has been using or can use to structure his own possibility 
world. Through experiences planned during interview hours he may direct 
his attention to possibilities in himself and his situation that were not visible 
to him before counseling began. 

The second main function of counseling is to help one’s client to clarify 
alternathcs within the nanower drclc that contains what he already sees as 
possibilities, to attach some sort of values or utilities to these, to consider 
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professional life, it seems Italy that oat of his famoas passage on fe seto- 
tivits’ of consdousnes and the necessity of limiting oneself through choice, 
ideas had lodged in some crevice of my mind years ago, so that they were 
amilahle when 1 needed them, even though 1 did not immediately recognim 
where they came from. At any rate, I find the whole orientation in tne 
philosophical boohs that James wrote subsequent to Principles of Psychology 
congenial— the espousal of freedom as opposed to strict determinism, me 
pluralism, the pragmatism, the humanism. Even the fact that James s id^ 
were never organized into one coherent, logic-right system increases the utiUty 
of these ideas for a iions}‘Stem like mine. 

Finally, I recognize the inSuence of religious concepts, some of them 
acquired in very early childhood. Brought up in a deeply religious home, 1 
thought seriously at an early age about man and God and their relationship- 
As time passed, my belief in many of the specific statements embodied in 
Cliristian creeds weakened, but a general religious orientation persisted, a 
deep and abiding lo>-alty to what all of man’s high religions have in common 
rather than to the particular dogmas of any one of them. To me the world 
is still in the process of creation, inexhaustibly beautiful but maned by many 
and serious imperfections. Each human indwidual participates in the creative 
endeavor. It is his duty and his privilege to make his unique contribution to 
the overall design. 

Because the concept of multipotentiality is so central to my thinking, I feel 
no urge to take a position on the issue of whether man is essentially good or 
c%'n. One can say that he is both, and that be can choose which side of his 
nature to present to his fellows, but this is really an oversimplification. Our 
ethical thinking must move be>ond the concept of "good” and "evil” to 
consider human choices in a many-dimensional rather than a two^lmensional 
framcNvork. Tlie really hard choices for men and women of today are those 
in which seseral courses of action, all of which appear to be “good,” and all 
of which have some potentially “eviT’ consequences, must be e\'aluated. En1 
exists, but when we have overcome it we must still grapple with the problem 
of what “good” to pursue. The basic challenge to humanity is the challenge 
of multiple possibilities. 

SoxrxtAKY 

Out of thinking I have done about counseling experiences, the ps>cholog>’ 
of indiridual differences, and research on interests and choices, I have arrived 
at a theoretical \'ie\%point from which attention is focused on’de\-elopmental 
possibilities and the processes through which the human individual transforms 
a small fraction of these into actualities. Just which possibilities are to be 
brought to fruition in a person’s development over time is determined partly 
by factors over which he has no control — circumstances limiting his oppor- 
tunities, and motii-ational patterns built into his organism by heredity and 
early learning. But within these limits, he has some freedom to choose. The 
purpose of guidance and counseling is to enable each indhidual to make ui^e 
choices m all the major areas of life, such as work, marriage, frce-timc 
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activities, beliefs, and values, and to overcome obstacles ttat stand in bis 
^\•ay along the dcv'clopmcntal patlis chosen- 
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the University from 1931 t students and P f rnanpower utitisa' 

vices from 1938 to IS-i'' ^"'iSdying the Naai P'°S™„e. in 1955 I simi- 
A project In Germany " 'f^hhihTdestruction of '^“1 . pgg„ largely te- 

tlon Light me face-to-face wfI '" had Oy « U„„a„ enterprise 

„is.-i 

seling within education consultant aft^^ 
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humanness. 1 believe 1 acquired this philosophic Perspeotive ^"djalue commit- 
ment from my mother (an eiementary school teacher), from a YMCA sec ry 

and from my wife, a musician and fellow humanist ^ violation 

My favorite concept of education is contained in Gideonse s ^ 

from a Soviet rector, who characterized some of his faculty f v'™' 9 " 
•U bottles to be filled and not as lamps to be lit," I strive to be f 

HOW did I happen to enter the field? Well, it was entirely by acoident J had 
an undergraduate major at the University of Illinois in Tltchnerian Psychology, 
the study of sensation and perception, which is about as far removed frorn 
dent personnel work and counseling as is nuclear physics. But my own persa 
life is and was that of one interested in persons. The summer that l 
from Illinois, 1 received an offer of a job in the Wesley Foundation at the u 
sity at a salary which seemed fabulous in those days. Two thousand .. 

velt dollars looked mighty big to me. since I had been largely self-supporting 
of my life, having started work at the age of 13 and having earned and . 

my way through high school and college. When I came to Minnesota I sudd y 
discovered D. G. Paterson who was interested In applying to counseling a 
student personnel work what he had learned In Army classification work iri W 
War I and in Industrial psychology with the Scott company. This nev/ , 
knowledge struck a response and so I applied for an assistantship. . 

notion of applying to the college field what he learned of manpower 
struck me as being very relevant to my interest in persons, and I have spent 
rest of my life since 1926, when I enrolled as a graduate student under ' 

trying to carry out this mission. I have stated my indebtedness to 
many occasions and I have somewhere In my unpublished papers a somewna 
detailed reconstruction of my attempts to develop the program following up® 
Paterson's lead. In my book Vocational Counseling \ traced some of this his- 
torical development, both v/ith regard to Paterson In Minnesota and to othe 
psychologists in other institutions. And so. as I say, I stumbled into the fiei 
accidentally, not knowing that there was such a field and certainly without bene i 
of counseling, since there was none available in that day at the University o 
Illinois. 

With regard to contributions to the field, let me say that I publish repeatedly nu 
attempts to adapt counseling technique and emphasis and methods to the dis- 
agreeable handling of disciplinary cases of misconduct. And in spite of those 
v/ho say this is not counseling, I still say that the only transformation that v/i 
make something educative out of discipline, rather than repression and regi* 
mentation of behavior, is counseling. U doesn’t bother me that some persons 
believe that "no counselor should have anything to do with discipline." This is 
not my position, since I have been doing disciplinary counseling for 28 
But for some individuals tribal dogma seems to be more important than empirics' 
facts. 

The first staff member I employed v/hen I became dean In 1941 was a psycho'* 
ogisl to counsel students alleged to have been In violation of rules and reguls* 
lions of the university. 

With regard to some particular experiences In my professional career, I have 
staled in the preface to Vocational Counseling my vivid recollection of my fj'®' 
counseling case, and it is still vivid after 40-some years. In my first counselio9 
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case, wilh a lovely blue-eyed, 

the query. "And what Is your mpmories are chock-tull of frustrating 

Interview was concludedi Slaralion of research and pub- 

but delicious torments, together with the S'gf™ 

lioation and speeches and debates an educative in the higher 

My associates have also I'®'' , uj-ely dominated and saturated 

learning out of the extracurticulum. which is 

with the concept of lun.- Since ours ,j^es piece outside 

students to think of d"’®'*™™",! hook on student personnel work, I 

of the classroom, in the final ^ X stimulating out of the extracurticu- 
have sought to make some hing '"^t/' retreats, which we have been ca'iy- 
lum through our noncredit '''tee “»ere^ ■„pi 3 co Slate started ,1s tree 

ing on lor twenty-some years, “a ^ „,ese efforts to saturate the extra 
university. I remember with great sf , ,„|„g as another kind of , 

, curriculum with Intellectual “1. a,and and control through ™r,IP“la 

NOW 1 am engaged In 'rV™ “ “"fa"_me present student “"'f ' '“'1 

SSSSiSSESb-- 

legalities of procedural due proce . ^ 

imniiraiiftne of todav's ufirest. .w-j my Ob is my 


legalities of procedural due proce , . i, mv Interest and 

implloatlons of “dW ^ “"'®f , p^ve always said tb»' W “^TOrkwith stu- 
As lor my special ">"'=''‘42 years -■‘S'*' ' S"'®® '• a xome moral commit- 
1 have thoroughly (o them in growing “P |he"l°bal dogma that 

dents, trying to be ..good life." 1 do bO> '’f'®fa„d potentialities noc- 

mant to some aspect of the go ^ resources an P ooncspt 

the individual contains , nave good life. ' b“™ 

essary to make him bd"’®"® Xrtof external o'"®"® b' W.Sal criteria, as 
of arete, which involves ^^oed In W by seeing 

the great satislaotion “'PPpLpiSt’s concept oMnle^ 

contrasted with the P^® .^oo advocated simitar sometimes led 

that President Hany GIdeonse ^as a^dards nomts whmh h^a^^ 

life, as contrasted with 'b® ohild-tearlng I" "”^ “001^10 conclude. In their 
to excessive P®'"’'®®'*®" J or so some adoleso®"’® ®®^ 04 os one pleases 

the Individual's |„ a democracy as he ,0011401100. 

immature concept of '^b,^l,4ed values ®P°" ®=“ bjislum that "no man 

In summary. I b®y®“o model lo' »?®VSaracter''-lotmin 9 ^ 

r'C"kmat^:n®.S«*raSrd® m fe“® - 
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and thus reach his full potentiality of humanness, as judged both by 

criteria and external (others, group membership, our society, 

good life of arete. In facf, to me the good life is the striving of the individual to 

achieve excellence In all dimensions of his living. 


A Concept of Counseling 


^‘Vocational counseling’ means different things to different people. ^ ^ 
scribing his particulaT approach, E. G. Williamson states he does not view' 
vocational guidance or counseling as simply restricted to job-finding. Coun 
seling is one way of helping the individual to mahe ^vise choices for himse j. 
Indeed, effective voc<rt£Onc! counseling is mosf important in order to aid man 
in reaching his fullest potential in his life’s work. Counseling may not fune 
to be voluntary in order to be TTiecningfi/!, but it necessarily must deal wi 
both the wtional and affective elements of the individual. 


I BEGAN COUNSELING With Special interest in the experimental and clinical 
testing of the thcn-prcN-alent assumption that counseling ^^'as necessary to 
help the student become informed about and choose from among ^ 
be^^^ldering N-arietj' of occupations open to him, concerning some of which 
he may not have been informed through living in his school and commuiu^ 
especially in rural and deprived communities. I have never, however, 
upon vocational counseling, then called vocational guidance, as limited strictl)' 
to iob-finding, but rather looked upon a man’s occupation as one of th^ 
means of helping him develop and enjoy his owti fullest potentialities. This 
concept has come to be called self-actualization, but it is not a new one to me- 
Nor have I ever looked upon counseling, contrary to some misinterpretations 
and misperceptions, as a means of “directing” or assigning students into occU' 
pational choices or jobs. Rather have I looked upon counseling as one of 
many means open to help the individual, particularly during the adolescent 
period, become aware of alternative choices as to stjle of living, both within 
and outside a vocation, and to evaluate alternatives in terms of consequence 
rewards, and opportunities before making his choice. Since I have specialized 
in the adolescent’s choice-situation, I have not been concerned personal!)/ 
although interested professionally, in the repeated choice-making that charac- 
terizes the post-adolescent years of change necessitated by variations in the 
individual’s undentanding of his own potentiality’ and interest and aspirations 
and value commitments, as well as the many changes brought about h)' 
economic depressions, wars, societal dislocations, and obsolescence of 
tional and individual skills. 

I have iic\er lost my interest in sniidaling the assumptions and claims of 
counselors about their effectiveness. As far as I am concerned it is stall ao 
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open question, lecausc only incomplete to are avaibblc 
as to the effectiveness of the dyadic t*honsInp or f P™? ™ ,h 1 v,i 
I Irave continued to have grave 


as to me e dyadic '*honslup or or group 

I liavc continued to have grave doubts as to the '“M*! 
dogma tint only when participation is entirely '1 saU nleatedly in 

student can there be effective te murLhS sSon ^ 

my waitings, one of my experimental I j “forced” 

to see whether or not some counsebng good could come out 

counseling of "reluctant clients. over the decades ivilli one 

Moreover, I have t«.i co^rf over me 

neglected aspect of the assumption anolhet volunteer for coun- 

many individuals who do not fm one observations and studies 

seling but who need it, as is indimted y . of mis tribal dogma of 

of one sort or another. So 1 continue /P conditions necessaq' for 

voluntariness as heing fn ly ““ 5L good can come out of 

counseling. In other o, s.olontarily chosen by the student 

relationships wliicli, at least rmtiatb, are noU^^^ ; u„aard 

tad therefore it has not bee-n of „“cii„g relationships of students 

i W,S>' “STor^o long it K'’ 


.'\na lucrciuic n ‘ Mim^hne — - 

practice, at least in liigli scliools. to ^ .j, to me, \ye hav 

vr-itliout siting for them to ^Utet 6elds that sve should 

borrowed the assumptions 'to™ „,e cnstomei to come to us, ^ 
shingle, sit behind a ^«k, for those who do not choose 

SVC have no societal or professio «P -Sective 

‘"-JSTum to another point, f^°;;‘t;V,^irpait“S'"of 'be po™g 

the form of helping ^ „( .Uematives. And as well 

S t » vocation, or ev«. i™-^.fj?/„c,cn.iaiity. Wat i. 
^ .1 jr^fTiuonS 01 


optional choices svilh hi immediate emp ^ jjty -pijat is, 

not only lor 6n«"S s' of the“nll life of ones ,elt 

for the many other dimen „„seHng. Uuoosi; 1 prete to judge 

feeling belter as a result ol w entena by wbwn P „cll 

as on! is, in aatoah^,^>;T.vnnt to « “Sen” „p™ observe 

the effectiveness ^ vie^vpomt, "itl« t gj j sometimes 

and I look «Pon KrumboUzs^vi^^^^ "one's self. These 

and "’“Srioible Miawo . „f feeling bet „„cs 

call the softlieaded affect m 3 „j a'®"'"’ y ti„t together they 

criteria -feeling ^ fa wosiBo" “ » it s«ms to me 

rational processes — yication of one s po ’ ygyy,.century ratioira 

make up a mneh Mo „ceds to f“"^°^„‘"rier to enioy, emptoy, 

And I do not h„man devdop^^^ " our nude - 

philosopbical apP'™"' ' contribution of Freu t . yy^^jy ,„dmdoaI. 

Ld understand ^ f «'y“ y, , one’s life {rationality and 

standing that man « " ,,, 0,0 hri. dimensions 
Unfortunately, sonietimcs 
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inationaUtv-) are in conflict, and thus there is special need for Iherapeuhc 

counseling in order to unif>' the -nhole indisidual. , 

But still, again, er-en in therapy, I see labonahty as the technique ‘hmbn 
more dearly about one’s self in the process of accepbng one s self, and teeu g 
better about one’s self as one actually is, rather than as one tnispermi s o 
self through the distortions of irrationality. So ei-en therapy to me has 
elements, as well as affective ecological conditions, that are randu 
achieiing one’s full potentiality and, moreover, aspinng 
potentiality. In the case of the culturally deprived, we must help to 
the aspitation to become one’s potentiality at the same time v.'e are tr>ing 
help the indi\idual perceh'c his polentialih- and accept it. 

The antidpation of change as perceived, and ev'en indeed welcomed, 
our clientele is the handicap that ■we have created for ourselves by 
and creating expectation that counseling is a%-ailable to deal wth , 

crisis. It is as though we sold ourselves as a “fix-it-up” tj*pe of profession. An 
once an indiddual has fixed himself up or been fixol up, then counseling i 
over until the next crisis occurs. So much of the literature of counseling 
built around tins concept that one must rail against iL In actual fact, to 
sure, life proceeds from crisis to crisis or problem to problem and fiom 
aiudetj* to anxied-. But there are underljing de\-elopmental stages which ca 
for recounseling \dthin self-management counseling, that is, a learning proce« 
applied to self which goes on continuously. It is as though there were a cunc 
of up^^a^d development which is the life span and life de%'elopment or a 
human being, with little ja^ed peaks and \alle>-s which indicate 
from the dominant upward curve. Wc should center our attention and efiow 
and tliat of the students, upon the long-range de\elopmental upward 
and not exclusively upon temporary' but often painful and immediate pea*^ 
and Nwllcys of a minor sort. 

This is a summarization of my own conceptions of the role of counseling 
in human dcs'clopmcnt, and it should he clear why I reject letting the hod 
unfold itself, witliout regard to its ecology' or en%’ironmental influence, am 
why I find it difficult to bclic%'c that the hud has within itself all of the 
resources necessary' to becoming a full human being, characterized by human- 
ness. Wc arc an interdependent society, or, to put it another w'ay, we arc 
interdependent indh-iduals, even though our relationships with others often 
become quite impersonal or depersonalized. 


Let me add one more point. Even though I speak largely in terms of human 
development as the task of the counselor, I have nes’cr abandoned my origio^' 
interest in and reason for entering counseling and student personnel work-^ 
wlial we first called educational and vocational guidance. Indeed, my 
last hook traced some facets of the exciting history of "vocational counseling, 
with my special interest in the incorporation of measurement ("testing”) ® 
aptitudes and interests and personality, I perceive that the incorpo^' 

tion of certain concepts and techniques of therapy into counseling has enabled 
us more closely to approximate the "whole child” phenomenon, yet I confess 
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much SNUipalhv in our industrialized srortcommitted economy, rvith 
So^oS^Sm: ■■Evaluation in ps>ol.oanalytic tcmu 
terms u-ithoul evaluation against the nlhmate mtena of self-support and loh 
satisfaction does not impress me*^ (Solem, 1908), 
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Wiener. James K. Winfrey, Robert E. Wilk. Kaoru Yamamoto. Donald ' 

Other students v/ho began their Ph.O. v/ork with me but whom I ^ ^ I 
relinquished to colleagues v/hen t left the Institution: Jack L. Armstrong, 

M. Burks, Keith T. Checketts. A. Garr Cranney, Dean C. Dauw. James C. 
son. William H, Dooley. Robert L Falk, Dorothy Loeffler, Vasant V. Werenarn, 
Ralph E. Packard, Harold J. Palm, Dale (Tony) RoHers, Alex F. Schilt, Abdalia 
Soliman, Doloris Jackus Willmore. _ , 

Many of these former students have become close personal friends and c 
leagues. One advisee. Harold B. Pepinsky (who started with me but v/ho ® 
v/ith another adviser v/hen I went into the Na>^), in turn became the Ph.D. 
of our son at Ohio State! That son, Robert L Wrenn, is nov/ counseling psy 
chologisl and associate professor of psychology at the University of Arizon^ 
He published his first book six years ahead of me (in age) and It has been muc 
more of a success than v/as my first! 

Tv/o other areas of activity have been professional organizations and writing- 
Activity In the American Persor^nel and Guidance Association (and its predeces- 
sors) from 1937 to 1963 has involved 21 officerships and chairmanships, 
eluding the presidencies of the NVGA and ACPA. In the American Psychologi^ 
Association from 1948 to 1968 I have served on 12 boards, executive councils, 
and committees, including one division presidency. Some board and committse 
appointments v/ere of three and six years' duration. This may seem like an in- 
ordinate amount of time devoted to professional developments and organization 
v/ork. In my defense, I must say that since 1960 I have refused nomination to any 
office. 

V/riting is a necessary part of arry professor's life — 1 have done my share 
of it. My first articles, v/ritten in 1928, v/ere "Factors Determining a Child’s Mor^ 
Standards," in Education, and "Initiating a Guidance Program in a Small School, 
in the Vocational Guidance Magazine. One of these v/as empirical and one in- 
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The World About Us and Counseling 


C. Gilbert Wrenn gives tis a nodal document that to some degKC sum- 
mflnzcs all that has come before in this book. He does so most effectiy y 
by fjroWding as a backdrop the sociological perspectives in which counse ors 
work. It becomes even more meaningful since he does this in a perso ^ 
way. Who can deny the importance of the counselor’s oim perceptions. 
Wrenn relates social conditions to current professional concerns, noting tha 
the counselor should understand his oivn value pattern. The counselor nce^ 
to be able to communicate a “tnxsf in the reality of the other while main- 
taining his own integrity.” 


A -WRiTiNC ASSIGN^^E^•T such as this one carries \vith it the temptation to 
reminisce. So much has happened in the 1960’s, for example, that anyone in 
the 1930 s would have called unbelievable. The reader’s response to such a 
statement is likely to be “So what? \Vc are now in the beh'e\’ahle present-" 
let’s get on with it. We need to look at the past only to get an occasion^ 
sighting point on the meaning of the present, a cue to the directions in which 
the present will become the future.” All right. I’ll accept that charge. 

Tliis is also a personal document, by definition, so tlie reader must expect 
a good many statements written in the first person. “What seems important to 
me,” then, first in the humanity of the world around me, and second in m)' 
areas of professional concern. 

Social Concerns and Confusions 

Some years ago, John Ciardi WTote in The Saturday Reviciv on “Tlic 
Courage of His Confusions.”* It is easy, he wTote, to praise men for the 
courage of their convictions, but why not also praise them for the courage 
of their confusions! "Sliow me a man who is not confused and I will sho''’ 
you a man who has not been thinking. ... I, for one, do not know' how* to 
live without more questions than I shall ever have answers for. . . - Yes, I 
confused but I will prefer the brger confusion to tlie smaller certaint)'. . . • 
plea to the young — let tliem be told at least once tliat the courage of one's 
convictions may in reality turn out to be the cowardice of one’s mind, 
retreat into cas>' and self-binding ceitaintj’.” 

As I Irave considered the enormously complex issues of this decade, the 
bewildering paradoxes of belmior and belief that face us daih', I have taken 
great comfort from this pica of Ciardi s. Convictions 1 may or may not trust, 
but confusions I can understand. 

ConftJswnj,*’ T1,c Saturday Review. June 2, 1962. Copyrid>< 
1962 Saturday Review, Inc. 
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could be an apartheid societ,- in ^Hch lie split is not onty 
white and minorih-nonwhite, hut also betsveen legal authontj 
conscience, between the establishment genciahon and the present gt”™ 
of vouth. These conflicts all appear to me to be cut from the sa™ 
those who hme it, those who ate in the majorits', those who see 
as older and therefore wiser, aH threatened h>' the reddess have-nots f 
do I have to lose?”), the minorit}' in sldn color, numbers, and wealth, tn 
25,000,000 youth whose ay is “Rele\-ance for our time, not yours.” 2) More 
hopefully, it could be an alternative in which law is not greater than lo%'^ JQ 
wliich the responsibilities of government and justice are borne in part by those 
affected, in which no one is committed to fight before he can vote, no one is 
judged except by a jui)- of his peers in such matters as race, education, in- 
come, and age. 3) It c»uld mean an anarchistic sodetj' in which all police are 
enemies and e\’er 5 - man is expected personally to defend himself and his family* 
It now appears to be very important to distinguish between the irrespoji^ 
bly dolent and destructive minority- on the one hand and the deeply stinw 
but constructively inclined minority on the other hand. There is then also the 
passive and unstirred majority- who could be stined. The destructive must no^ 
be allowai to damage the schools. Thc>- are subject to d\il law as arc any 
other dtizens. But let us not condemn all youth because they are young* 
or we will lose them completely to violence. 

Counselors cannot stay away from this issue without some artful dodgini* 
Of course it is possible simply to a\-oid schools and situations in which 
Icnce might appear — but at what price self-respect? Is it belter to "play 
safe,” preteni or *101 George do it” than to say “WTialever is real to yo'i 
must be real to me — if I am a counselor”? 


The Two Generations 

The inabilitj' to trust each other enough to listen and to leam that is foun^^ 
in the minorit)' group stiug^e has a special significance with regard to vhat^ 
happening between the adult world and the generation of youth. The wide!;’ 
discussed Generation Gap of this age has a new quality to it. The nonwhh^ 
liave never trusted the whites to any degree, nor have the poor trusted th« 
well-to^o, nor the uneducated tlie educated. But the young have always shown 
reasonable respect for tlidr elders. The>' didn’t alwa*>-s agree (and often lhs>' 
shouldn’t have) and the}- rebelled but they had earlier listened. Now, 
listening is going on — and much telling. The new qualitv is that the 
do not trust the older — their goals, their’ s-alues, their achievements. 
arc sure that in turn they, tJic young, won’t be understood in words, so 
tcH in acts — retreat acts (the hippies), protest acts (the demonstrators) 
both violent and constructive behaviors (the doers) . 

There arc many helpful and service-minded doers — Peace Corps and Vi^ 
voluntecn, tutors and helpers in needy sdiools, voter registration workers, 
many others. These youth may have learned something that the others do po* 
seem to know- that to be responsible for signi/tctfirt me leads inevilabb' 
some responsibility for tignificajU olJtcrs. Each person lias significance. 
way to find self is to lose it for others. 
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and picture saeens, lawbiealdng is made fascinating “““’e 

istic to many readers, but I do not apologia. I plrad ^ 

of moral responsibility, not abstinence and a ngid morabty. I am fa 
be^g « of an attractive woman or tbe pleasantness of a soaal dn^ 
and men can be rugged and uncouth as well as sensrUve and graUe I 
deeply resentful, however, of the depth of brutab^, mhumaneness and to 
tiodsness to which TV in particular has descended dunng the ^ 

The television and newspaper photographers desrre to give us an 
picture of all riots, accidents, and other traged.K the Jf 

Ae better, is rationalized by their dictum that “the public should have all m 
the facts." This is not so with tragedies in the lives of praple who are atte 
by physicians, because medical ethics hold that a person s pain and j 
his own business. But the more pain, grief, or anger a neyvs , , 

capture on a 6hn and present to a hundred thousand readers at their brea 
tables, the more he is praised by his employer and colleagues. Where 
ethical concern for the dignity of another, the right to expenence emotion 

I charge the mass media not only with maldng violence and brutality com- 
monplace and therefore likely to be emulated, not only w-ith callous '’jolabon 
of priN’acy in time of individual crisis, but with deliberate distortion of 
in the name of professional ioumalism. I am writing this at home on the top 
of one of the Los Altos hills, with 30 miles of San Francisco Bay spread ou 
before me. It is early on a Saturday morning and the sun-illumined mo^aS 
mist softens the outlines of the homes and pbces of employment of a 
people. Wlien the rooming paper arrives, will I get any extension of tni 
beauty in the landscape and in the lives of thousands of people whose horn 
1 see? Don’t he ridiculous! On the front page 1 will read the latest ‘ pok 
brutalities” from the Haight-Ashhuiy area. 1 wll read of the latest demonsOT- 
tions by the Black Panthers, who are protesting the trial of their 
leader, Huej’ Nesvton, charg^ with the murder of a policeman. There will_ 
a lively murder stor>', along with some attention to the Czechoslo\’akian cnsis 
with Russia. (The paper has arrived. I batted 1.000!) 

Wc have been in this lovely place, an area of great natural beauty arid a 
high lc\-el of culture, for just nine days, but the front pages of the nev^'spaP^ 
liavc given us little of beauty or serenity. One has to have a strong 
for the humanity and deant behavior of the 200 million people national j 
and the 5 million locally not to be seduced into thinking that the front pag® 
or the television neu^s program represents life. 

In order to keep healthy for their counseling and other human rebtionship^ 
can counselors protect themselves against these corroding influences, whicn 
tend to reinforce belief in evil and degeneration to the almost complete exclo* 
sion of love and constractive change? 


The Economic Dilemma 

A final area of my current concern is the influence of affluence in our society 
We appear to be dangaously well o5 economically, and therefore highly 
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perience in the years follorving World War II.^ Tlresc past ‘wenty yrats have 
seen me moving torvard a stronger belief rn the nesv generatron 
own generation. The>', with all their brashness and great self-ccnteredness, 
appear to be closer to 1969 realities than are most of my contemporaries. 


Professional Concerns 

It would seem wasteful to talce space in this chapter to elaborate ori prof^ 
sional statements that I have earlier made in print. Even though one s tranc- 
ing inevitably changes over the years, some past statements ate largely co ■ 
gruent ^vith my present views, and perhaps 25 of the items I have publisnc 
over the past ten years contain still useful thinVing, particularly 
seling. The remaining items from the 192S-1938 period on the list of selcrted 
writings following this paper still have relevance for today although they ha 
more meaning for the period in which written. 

As one reflects on counseling in 1969, a few issues appear to stand out di^ 
tinctively enough to justify brief comment. The selection is completely sub- 
jective and personal. 

The Counselor and Control 

One of the issues of the day that I see as most crucial for the counselor of 
young people is whether he can maintain his image of himself against the 
pressures of other adults in the lives of his clients. If we assume that the coun- 
selor is the land of student personnel professional who sees himself as dedi- 
cated to helping the student to find himself and to behave responsibly upon MS 
own, he must achieve this in the face of enormous pressures to manage tlie 
student. It seems obnous that as there is an increase in the rebellion of 
people against being managed, the schools and colleges, and indeed all soaal 
institutions, will be expected to counteract this “defiance," To the extent to 
which counselors are seen as being close to students and trusted by them, 
counselors \vill have increasing pressure from parents and school officials to see 
that students malce the “right” decisions, choose the proper vocation and/or 
college, and "respect” parents and other institutions of society. These may be 
justifiable as objectives (certainly so at times) but the counselor will be less 
than a counselor if he persuades students toward choices, decisions, and at- 
titudes that the current adult society thinks appropriate. He can control a 
student’s choices — skillfully and subtly — and therein lies the danger. If 
controls, how is the counselor different from all other control agencies in the 
student’s life? 

Social Conscience {law) and Persorud Conscience (me) 

Some of the present departures from law observance are vicious and self- 
seeking. Some are the results of social suggestion and “follow the leader” be- 
st have for some 15 years been a member of a psychological management consultant 
firm— Edward Glaser and Associates— as well as psychological consultant for m.ani 
with VS. Employment Service, the Veterans Administration, the Amefi«" 
Council on Education and, more recently, Ac Pepsi-Cob Management Institute. 
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people — perhaps they do not have enough knowledge of arid experience in 
personal dynamics. Perhaps they know too much of personal counseling an 
are apprehensive of the taw emotions aroused in group confrontabons. 

I am bothered hy hvo factors in this professional development — the claims 
made by the most ardent proponents of group counseling (called T-poups, en- 
counter groups, sensitivity training, and the like, in many nonschool setbngsl 
that make it seem another one of "the answers” — "now we vc got it, e 
most profound and 6nal answer. Of course it isn’t. Tliere ate several roads to 
Heaven. I am also concerned that the profound emotions often displayed in 
group counseling will not be recognized as such and that someone will get 
hurt. , ., 

I have only limited personal experience xrith group counseling — hence, 
some of my concerns are simply the result of ignorance. Much assurance has 
been given to me by well-respected colleagues who arc both versed and skiHiuI. 
Much more assurance came from reading and rereading, in manuscript and 
proof form, the ne^v book by Cbrence Mahler, Group Counseling in the 
Schools (Houghton Mifflin, 1969) . This operationally useful book is so simply 
and clearly written, by a man whom I know to be sensitive and widely exp^ 
rienced in this field, that I think I could almost start a group from scratch 
after reading it. Perhaps it is not too complex for me after all— pcrli^ps 
I could be helpful to others in a group and in turn be helped by them! What- 
ever our lack of experience and skill, group counseling and all of its relatives 
are deeply imbedd^ in our society — we had better get wth it. 

Nor do I mean that individual counseling is to be abandoned — far from it- 
Group and individual counseling meet different needs (of different indhidu^^* 
or of the same individual at different times) and result in different outcomes. 
It would be sad if, in our enthusiasm for the ne^v, we abandoned the old. 
Heart transplants will not mean the abandonment of normal heart operations 
and heart treatments. But the surgeon had better understand transplants—* 
and the counselor had better do the same wth group counseling. 

Confflcf mth People 
and Contact mth Ideas 

The professional education of a counselor can be an exciting adventure or 
a dismal journey through a dusty land. It can be formal and conventionak f 
step-by-step sequence from knowledge to the application of knowledge, or it 
can be an inductive search for ideas and skills to match the behavior and needs 
of people the counselor sees. Is it “safe” to allow a counselor-in-preparation 
to see a client before he “knows a lot” — or is there equal danger in postpon- 
ing all client contact until the counselor-to-be is “filled with knowledge”? 

This issue is related to the science-art query in counseling how much b 

science and how much is art? Literally, of course, while science without art 
may seem cold and unreal to the person of the client, art without science acts 
from ignorance and may be dangerous. It is not an either-or alternative. 'Th® 
sequence of idea-contact vs. people-contact is the significant point. A coun- 
selor's performance depends upon both what he knows and what he does, yet 
some counselor educators appear to stress one to the exclusion of the other. 
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school: public, 6-7, 71-72, 104, 201; role 
of, 7, 19, 23, 25; and individual freedom, 
22; personnel, 25-26, 272-273; and home, 
coordinating efforts of, 78; structure, orga- 
nization of, 140; as social system, 211- 
215,217-218, 219 

school counseling: shortcomings of, 35-38; 
conceptual models of, 38-39; and diag- 
nosing and remediation, 39; and coojxra- 
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safeguards in, 238 
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36, 42; deployment of time of, 37-38, 
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224; role of, 111-11 5, 16I-I64, 197, 202, 
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staff status of, 230, 232. See also coun- 
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Specblty Oriented Student Research Pro- 
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standards: and conflict with values, 5; 
measurement, for mdividual, 104; 
fessional, 160 
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Veterans Administration, 32, 134, 171. 239, 
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violence: 186, 322, 323; and frustration, 
276; causes and rfects of, 321-322 
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vocational choice, and college education, 32 
vocational counseling, 3, 78, 299, 310, 312- 
513; for disadvantage youth, 42; in the 
elementary sdiool, 78; history of. 242, 
305; group, 246; and society-mamlaining 
worka, 25^260 

vocational education, 78, 104, 202 
vocational guidance: history of, 1-3; impor- 
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